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PREFACE. 



The following pages are offered as a Manual for tbe study 
of Philology. A sufficient number of facts has now been 
established to admit of analysis and arrangement, and to 
take the subject out of the hands of the mere collector and 
antiquarian ; and I propose here to treat it as a young 
Sinence, in the full and literal meaning of the word. Of 
course, many works with this view have already appeared ; 
but, for the greater part, they have been confined to a par- 
ticular class of idioms, and been written in a foreign lan- 
guage. The present treatise comprises the whole Indt^ 
European family, according to the latest German writers, 
Bopp and Pott ; but its prindpal object is to illustrate the 
affinity of every idiom in Europe, and to approach towards 
a nearer acquaintance with the early history of our quarter 
of the world. 

In a syllabus of the hbtory of so many narions and lan- 
guages, it was imposrible to verify the accuracy of all my 
a2 
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audiorities ; it is, therefore, pardonable, if 1 have retailed 
one or two old errors : but, on all original points, I am in 
duty bound to consider myself amenable to the court of 
criticism ; and would invite particular attention to my new 
view of the origin of the Tuscajis, which I wish to be con- 
sidered as the principal feature of the work. On this sub- 
ject I have drawn my authorilies from a very unusual 
source : my reasons for doing so will be best expkuncd by 
giving one or two extracts from Kiebuhr on tlie Origin and 
Early History of Rome. 

Concerning the settlement of ^neas in Italy, Niebuhr 
says: " By this combination of evidence I think I have 
established the correctness of the view, that the Trojan 
legend was not brought into Lalium by Greek literature, 
but must be considered as home-sprung ; and when I have 
added, that in spite of this it has not tlie least historical 
truth, nor even the slightest historical importance, I should 
wish to quit the subject" (voL i. p. 186). His second 
volume begins thus : " It was one of the main objects of 
the first volume to prove that tlte story of Rome, under the 
kings, was altogether without historical foundation." With 
respect to Servius Tullius, tiie Mastarna of tbe Tuscan 
annids, he sa^ : " The Etruscan story, if it had come to 
us immediately and authentically from the old Etruscan 
annals, could not be gainsaid, but would be irreconcilable 
with all the rest of Roman history j nor would it lead to 
any results" (vol. i. p. 377). And, lastly, of the war with 
Porsenna he says, " not a single incident can pass for his- 
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torical" {vol. i. p. M2). In short, the whole of Tuscan 
history is involved in the ^^eateat obscurity; which was 
caused, according to Niebuhr, by the careful destruction of 
all the Tuscan annals by the Romans dtemselves, to con- 
ceal the di^race of the Tuscan conqnesL 

If such is the state of early Roman history after the 
labours even of a Niebuhr, we are surely jostatied in apply- 
ing to any source, however extraordinary, in the hope of 
gleaning some historical truths. Now the Rabbis entertain 
very peculiar opinions on the origin (»F Rome; but these 
hitherto have either been entirely overlooked or treated 
with contempt. One author says that their statements set 
at defiance all authentic history and accurate chronology ; 
whilst another tells us he is startled by assertions which 
nothing else confirms. But, granting for the present the 
justice of these decisions, are they at all worse than the 
sentence which Niebuhr has passed on the commonly 
received history, that we should be deterred from searching 
critically into the Rabbinical statements. 

It is well known that the Old Testament contains several 
prophecies concerning Rome, in which the Rabbis of all 
ages have taken a deep interest, as they connect liieir own 
destiny with the fete of Rome. Thus R. Kimdii says: 
" When Rome shall be laid waste, tliere shall be redemp- 
tion to Israel." If we consideT the greatness of the intei^ 
ests involved in the point, and the very early period at 
which their literature flourished, it is certainly no unrea- 
sonable supposition that they had the means, as well as the 
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iDclinadon, to make themselves acquainted with the and- 
quilies of Rome ; tjiough the sure founilalion of truth, in 
their case as well as in others, has been sadly overl^d 
with a &ncifiil superstructure of modem legends. I have 
confronted the Rabbinical with the Classical statements, and 
leave the result to the judgment of the reader ; if it does 
not produce immediate conviction, it will at least command 
serious attention. For my own part, I have been startied 
by coinddences which confirm the accuracy of the Rabbin- 
ical sources; bat I shall not speak confidently, for Niebuhr 
has said on the subject of the Tuscans, " If any body pre- 
tends that he h able to decide with confidence in questions 
of such obscurity, let none listen to him" (vol. i. p. 360). 

I give below a list of the works which I have constantly 
used on the general subject of this Manual ; of course I 
have consulted a great many others, to which I have made 
the proper references in the particular divisions of my 
Treatise ; but the writers here mentioned were my prin- 
cipal guides, and it is to these works of the respective 
authors, that reference is made when the writers are men- 
tioned only by name. 

I must also acknowledge my obligations to the periodical 
literature of the day, which contains many learned disserta- 
tions relating to my subject ; and would mention with par- 
ticular respect, the archGeological and philological papers 
in the Quarterly Review. 
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CONTRACTIONS AND NOTATION USED IN THIS WORK. 



Skr. Sanskrit. 
Z.Zend. 
P. Persian. 
Gr. Greek. 
Lat. Idtin, 
Scl. Sclaroniui. 
Lith. ythuanian. 
Lett. Lettiah. 



O. Pr. Old Pnueiaii. 
Goth. Gothic. 
Scand. ScaniiUnavian. 

A. Sax. Anglo-Saxon. 

O. H. G. Old High Geiroan. 
L. G. Low Gennan. 

B. Brae. 
W. Weigh. 



The letters b', d', g*, are the aspiiatea of b, d, g. Sec. ; and the 
accented c', g", are to be pronounced as in elutehai, gbtger. 
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ON THE CLASSIFICATION 



INDO-EUKOPEAN LANGUAGES. 
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It is cbiefly bjr campariiaa that we determioe, ute w our Miisible and 
intellectual faculties reach, the nature of things. Frederick Schlegel juslly 
expecta, that Comparative Philology will give ua quile new explicationa of 
the genealogy of Lang:uiig:ea, just aa Comparative AnaloTDy has thrown tight 
on Natural fhHotophy.—Btt^. 
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CHAPTER I. 



GENERAL REMARKS : PROPOSED NOHENCLATDRE : USE 
ASD ABUSE OF PHILOLOGY : PALJBTIOLOQY. 

Europe was the stage of human life, and its interests, many 
1^8 before the commencement of her written history ; but 
the stirring events of Uiat prinieval period are shrouded in 
a deep g^loom : we know, indeed, from an inbllible source, 
that " God hath made of oiu blood all nations of men for to 
dwell on all the &ce of the earth" (Acts xvii. 26) ; yet the 
paT(icaIar genealogies and movements of the various Eu- 
ropean settlers were long as much unknown to us, as if they 
had belonged to a dislanct race of a different world. Earnest 
have been the attempts, and various the means employed, 
to pass the gulf and penetrate the gloom, which virtually 
made us a distinct race from our ancient kin. The slightest 
relic ot art, the nu)st obscure trace of buildmg, has been 
investigated with the greatest care : even the abodes of 
death have been consulted on their modes of life. But the 
most accurate and abundant infoimadon has arisen from an 
entirely different source : fleeting as l^guage in itself may 
b2 
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4 OF.NERAL HEMARKS. . 

be, it has raised for tbe primeval history of man more last- 
ing monuments than those of stone or brass. The investi- 
gation of languages witJi this view has long been cultivated, 
and has at last begim to yield some definite and positive 
results. The end of the last century was the opening of a 
new era: new discoveries and new prindples made a com- 
plete revolution in the study of languages, and vindicated 
to Philology the honours of a science. 

" At that time," says Niebuhr, " Philol(^ had rect^- 
nised its calling to be the mediator between the remotest 
ages, to afford us the enjoyment of preserving, through 
thousands of years, an unbroken identity with the noblest 
and greatest nations of the andent world, by familiariziog 
us, through the medium of grammar and history, with the 
works of their minds, and the course of their destinies, as 
if there were no gulf that divided us from them \" 

But it is only lately that any langoi^^ has been studied 
beyond its own immediate grammar; the comprehensive 
views and stnentific principles that have recently been 
applied to the combined study of many languages, — the 
Sanskrit^ Sclavonian, Gothic, — ^have advanced phik>logy to 
a still more improved state; and have wrought, for the 
history of out race, as great wonders as Comparative 
Anatomy for the extinct forms of animal life ; and it is now 
as much the business of the Philologist to recover the 
remoter history of man, through the fragments of dead 
languages, in the use of Comparative Philology, as it is ot 
the Geologist to unveil the history of former worlds, from 
tiie fossil remuns of extinct animals by means of Compa- 
rative Anatomy. 

' Niebuht's History ofRame, vol. i. p. ix. 
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GENERAL HEM ARKS. 



Mr. Belte hiu well described " the extraordinary residt 
which has at length been arrired at, after the thorough 
investigatioii to which the lodo-Eoropean languages have 
been subjected." He says, " Notwithstanding the laboors 
of so many truly learned men, who, during a considerable 
period, bad devoted their whole energies to the study and 
comparison of these langn^es, it is only within the last 
few years tiat the startling conclusion has been established, 
that they are — Celtic and Gothic, the total dissimilarity of 
which had been so warmly advocated, — Russian and Lalin, 
between which it would have been considered almost 
madness to attempt to trace a resemblance, — Greek, Per- 
sian, and Sanskrit, the language of the irnnwrtaU, and those 
of t^e baiiarima, ah deduinble from one source, and, as it 
were, merely dialects of one parent language ; whilst, to 
perfect the revolution of opinion that has thus taken pkice, 
the Greek and Latin languages, which, at one time, it 
would have amounted almost to a heresy to imagine not to 
be derived from the Hebrew, are now shown to be of a 
totally different stock, and to have scarcely any thing in 
Mnmion with that language, excepting some words which 
have been introduced by Hamidsh colonists from Phcenicia 
and Egypt '•" 

When any idiom &lls into disuse, and becomes a dead 
language, it is no longer subject to fluctuations in its words 
or giammar: in fact, it sinks into a petrified state, and 
securely preserves to us the mode of thought among the 
people, and their relation to other races, as fossil remains 
shew the forms and relations of animal life. But when a 
dead langu^e, discovered in the other extremity of the 

■ Beke'i Origiuei Biblics, vol, i p. 103. 
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6 GENERAL REMARKS. 

globe, shewed a close affinity with some European lan- 
guages, and therefore pointed out a near relationship 
between these widely distant races ; such conclusions at 
fint were naturally received with distrust, and a more 
umple explanation of the phenomenon was sought and 
found. The striking resemblance of Saoakrit and Greek 
in some points ea«ly sug^^ested dte idea that Sanskrit was 
a foctitious compound of Greek, invented by the Brahmins 
for religious purposes, after the conquests of Alexander in 
the East From a kindred feeling, the bones of elephants, 
when first found iu England, were simply and natnrally 
accounted for by their introduction with the Rmaan armies. 
Bat the simplicity of an explanation is not always the war- 
rant of its truth; for, subsequently, elephants' bones were 
found accompanied with those of the rbinocetos, — and these 
animals were never known to be attendants on the arms of 
Rome. The theory of the Grecian origin of the Sanskrit 
tongue met with as easy a refutation * ; for a larther inves- 
tigation led to the discovery that Latiu was still more 
nearly related to Sanskrit than Greek itself. Thus the 
original inference of the Eastern origin of some important 
European races remained undisturbed : the accumulation 
of evidence, since brought forward, leaves not a shadow of 
doubt in the case of the whole European family. 

It is the object of t^e present work to bring forward the 
most striking features of this evidence in a succinct fcmn ; 
to arrange what was before known, in a more simple and 
scientific manner; and to ofier for discussion some new 
views, which, it is hoped, will ultimately place the early 

> " This theory," says Fr. Schtegel, p. 28, " is about la happy u that 
which would account for the Egyptian pytamiitB as natural cryilalliza- 
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PROPOSED HQHKNCLATURE. 7 

hiBtory of &e European nadons in a more clear and 
distinct light 

In this nttampt to iUustrate the geneok^ical andquifies 
of the West, I have endeavoured to establish a new division 
of the European htnguages, into two digdnct but cogaate 
classes. The existence t^ such a distincUon shewed itself 
fiist in the case of the Oennali idioms. Having collected 
numerous observadont from various authors, concerning 
the relation of the difiiaieflt German dialects to other lan- 
guages, I endeavoured to discover some common priodpte 
that would explain them all. The &cta having been noted 
down, as they occurred to me in reading, of course pre- 
sented a oonfascd appearance, and seemed to have no bond 
of connexion; but a very simple principle, tfhen onoe dis- 
covered, clearly revealed the mutual reladon of them aU. 
The key to the whole is this : when Gemuui Fhilol(^;iBtB 
make a fwrnal comparison of their language with Ladn, it 
is observable they alwa^ have recourse to Gothic and 
Low German, which, throngh the Sclavonian, lead UB back 
to old Median ; on the other hand, when High German is 
the subject of discussion, they as regularly oon^>are it with 
Greek, or direcdy with Fervan : on these grounds, I ven- 
tured to make a divinon of these idioms into Medo-German 
and Perao-German. 

The same observadons apply with equal force to the 
Greek language, which I have been led, from similar mo- 
dves, to divide into Medo-Grecian and Ferso-Oreciaii. 
To test the troth cd my diviuon of the Geman dialects, I 
proceeded to apply the prindple to other languages) and as 
the Latin had fdways been oonudered as very heterogeneous 
in its compoeidon, and as contmning a very strong element 
of Greek, I chose it as fiivourable for a first attempt; but 
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8 PROPOSED NOMENCLATURE. 

fouod, to my surprise, tiiat Latin was the least mixed of the 
two, and belonged entirely to the Median diviBion ; whilst 
Greek contained two dearly distinguishable elements, the 
Medo-Grecian and Perso-Grecian. The former, or Med»- 
Grecian, constitutes what is generally called the Grecian 
part of Latin ; but it would be more correcUy denominated 
the Latin part of Greek. It is hardly necesBary to add, 
as a conclusion tnnn these premises, that Latin is of greater 
antiquity than the lai^uage of Greece. 

After the instances of Greek and German, the division 
of Celtic into two similar femiliea was an easy consequence. 
These two fiunilies do not indeed present exactiy the same 
differences as the others already mentioned ; yet, because 
the analogy is strictly preserved by the close afGnity of 
Welsh widi Greek, and of Erse with Latin, I have been 
induced to name thera the Medo-Celtic and Perso-Celtic 

This division of tiie European langu^es into two classes, 
the Median luid Peman, leads me to suspect that tbe Sans- 
krit had no direct influence upon our Western idioms; but 
that the Sanskrit words in these last were brought here 
tbrough the Median and Persian, which are kindred lan- 
guages with Sanskrit ; whilst the Sanskrit itself, . in its 
direct relations, was entirely confined to the East 

I have explained, in the case of German, the reasons 
which led me to adopt the division into Median and Per- 
sian, which I have used for other languages also ; but 1 do 
not wish to imply that &e terms Median and Persian 
afford a satisfectory explanation of all the phenomena to be 
accounted for : when the subject comes to be more tho- 
roughly understood, it is probable that a more suitable 
nomenclature will be suggested. In the mean time, I shall 
use it as the best within my reach; and leave to the reader 
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USE AND ABUSE OF PHII^LOGY. 9 

the Tshie of the liwtorical and philological 
u^uments I shall produce in support of this twofold 
ammgement of languages, which he will at least find very 
oondocive to a comprehendve and per^cnous view of his 
subject. An additional nomenclature of this nature was 
actually necessary for my purpose ; bat I am ready to 
sacrifice it for any better that can be subatitated ; as also 
the tkeory it implies, which is only incidental to it For 
the rest, I profess to have been constantly on my guard 
gainst the inherent &iling which is supposed to attach to 
the study of Philology. " It most be a matter of regret," 
says Mr. Prichard, " to those who are aware of the real 
value of this resource, that it has been applied with so little 
judgment that many writers, who have devoted them- 
selves to the study of what is termed Philaloffy, hare mixed 
up so much that is extravagant and chimerical with the 
results of their researches, as not only to throw a shade of 
doubt and uncerttunty over them, but even to bring ridi- 
cule and contempt upon the pursuits in which they have 
been engaged. A fondness for wild conjecture and for 
building up systems upon the most inadequate and pre- 
carious foundationB, has been sapposed to belong to the 
whole class of writers on the history and affinities of lan- 
guages, and it has certainly prevmled in no ordinary d^ree 
among them. Even some of the latest works on these sub- 
jects, though ^raunding with curious and valuable informa- 
tion, are in a pardcular mannei liable to this censure. 
The treatise of Professor Murray on the European hm- 
guages, though it di^)lays extensive knowledge and dili- 
gent research, is scarcely mendoned without ridicule; and 
in the ' Asia Polyglotta' of M. Julius Klaprodi, which 
has added very considerably to our acquaintance with the 
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10 USE AMD ABUSE OF PHILOLOGY. 

diaJecto and g«ne^<^ of the Asiatic races, we find the 
results of accurate isTeetigation mixed up and blended 
with too mach that is unccrtdn and hypothetical. It must, 
howeTOT, be allowed, that tiiere are not a few writers, in 
both earlier and later times, who are scarcely, if in any 
degree, cha^eable with the same faults, and whose acute- 
ness and soundness of discernment are equal to their exten- 
sive and pri^imd erudition. This may be truly sud of 
Vosmus and Edward Liiuyd, among the Phil<d<^ist8 of 
former ages ; and in more recent limes, of Professor Vater, 
the Sehlegels, Bopp, and Professor Jacob Grimm. The 
comparison of langnt^es is, perhaps, incapable <^ affording 
all the results which some persons have antadpated fiwn 
it. It would be too much to expect from this quarter, to 
demonstrate the unity of race, or an original sameness of 
idiom in the whole human spedes. But this resource, if 
properly applied, will iiirniBh great and indispensable 
assistance in many particular inquiries rclatii^ to the his- 
tory and affinity of nations '." 

" They nrfio are properly qualified to appredate the 
matter," says a writer in the * Quarterly Review,* " know 
that Philology is neither a useless nor a trivial pursuit; 
that, when treated in an enlightened and philosophioal 
spirit, it is worthy of all the exertions of the subtjest as 
well as most comprehensive intellect The knowledge of 
words is, in its full and true acceptation, the knowledge of 
things ; and a scientific acquaintance with a language can- 
not bH to throw some light on the (H^in, history, and 
condition of those who speak or spoke it. Who knew any 
thing about the gipsies, till an examination of their language 

* FriclianI, p. S. 
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USE AND ABUSE OF PHILOLOQT. 11 

proved, beyond all doubt, that they came from tiie bankB (^ 
the Indus? Who knows any thin^ about the Pelasgi? 
And who does not perceive that two connected sentences 
of th^ langua^ would tell ns more clearly what they 
leally were, than all that has hitherto been written about 
them * ?" " The history of the Goths, who conquered the 
Roman empire, furnish another example. The real oiig^ 
oS this pec^le could not have been known wilk oerttunty, 
if we had not oome into possesdon of an ample specimen of 
their lango^e, in the version of U^thilas. By this ve 
learn that they were not Get» or Thracians, as most of the 
writers who lived near to the era of the Gothic invasion 
wipposed them to be, and as some modem historians have 
maintuned, but, in conformity with their own traditions, 
nearly allied in kindred to the northern tribes of the 
German family *." 

We thus see that the investigation of the words of a 
language leads to important results concerning the history 
of tiie people that speak it; but attention even to the 
letters, by which the words of different idioms vary from 
one another, affords very nsefiil ioformation, which could 
not be derived from other sources, or confirms the conclu- 
uons we have otherwise obtuned ; e. g. the Median and 
Pernan classes of languages are dialinguidied by the pre- 
ference of certain letters, and by the more or less frequent 
use of various prefixes : o-Bovnt, dentes; ge-burt, birth, &c. 
But the most carious and unexpected result from investi- 
gating mere letters, which to many has appeared a trifling 
and useless pursuit', is the chronological sc^ which it 

' Quarterly Review, vol. liv. p. 296. * Prichanl, p. 6. 

' The smart aatiie against Philologiats, tbat lliein i> ■ science, ob la 
vayelle ne fall lien, et la consonne fort peu de cboae, was pelh«ps tnie in 
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affords of the relatire antiquity of the great families of 
Europe. Professor Grimm's law of the r^ular interchange 
aS certain letters in Greek, Gothic, and old H^h German, 
affords an agreeable exercise to the mind {rata the neatness 
of the formula ; bnt it proves &rther, that Gothic is inter- 
mediate in age to the other two : and I shall afterwards 
shew from it, that the Sclavonian femily was not the last of 
the great races which have entered Europe ; and that it 
need not, therefore, according to the cooimon opinion, be 
exeloded from having fiimished some of the earliest settlers 
in Italy and Greece. 

I have called this work " A Manual of Comparatire 
Fhilol(^, in which (1) the affinity of the Indo-European 
languages is illustrated ; and (2) applied to the early history 
of Europe, Italy, and Rome." To denote the object pointed 
out in the first division of my title-page, the term Compa- 
radve Philology, which is now getting into common use, is 
a suitable and happy expression : it is not so, however, with 
respect to the second division. In entering upon the early 
history of Italy, it becomes quite necessary, besides the 
affinity of languages, to take into conBideration monuments 
of art, Customs, government, religion, and the general style 
of civilization. The name, therefore, of Comparative Phi- 
lology, is not sufficiently comprehensive for the stnence 
treated of in this work ; the sabject, in its whole extent, 
belongs rather to tfae class of sciences which have lately 
been called Palaetiol<^cal ; and of which Geoli^ is, at 
present, the best representative. 

" By the class of sciences here referred to," says Mr. 
Whewell, who introduced the term Paleetiological, " I 

particular instances i but, Bbstractedlf conaidered, it ii a» neak a> the folly 
■gliiut wbich it was directed. 
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mean to point ont those reaearches in nhieh tbe object it, 
to BBcend from tlie present state of tiling to s more andent 
condition, from wUch tlie present is derived by intelligible 
causes. The sciences which treat of causes have sometimes 
been termed atiaJogical, iraia oirto, a cmue : but this term 
would not suffimently describe the speculations of which we 
now speak ; since it migbt include sciences which treat of 
permanent causality, like mechanics, as well as inquiries 
concerning pn^essive cansation. The inrestlgatiotM which 
we now wish to group together, deal, not only with the 
possible, but with the actual past ; and a portion of Geology 
has pn^rly been termed paJaontolofftf (woXot, ovni), mnce 
it treats of beings which formerly existed. Hence, com- 
bining these two noUons {waXat, airin), the term paiatioloffy 
spears to be not imq)propriate, to describe those specula- 
tions which thas refer to actual past events, but attempt to 
explain them by laws of causation. Such speculations are 
not coAfined to the world of inert matter : we have exam- 
ples of them in inquiries oonceming the mtMiuments of the 
art and labour of distant ages; in examinations into the 
origin and early progress of states and odes, customs and 
languages ; as well as in researches concerning the causes 
and formatioos of mouDtains and rocks, the iotbedding ot 
fossils in strata, and their elevation from the bottom of the 
ocean. All thne specuhitioDS are connected by this bond, 
that they endeavour to ascend to a past state of things, by 
the ud of the evid^ice of the present — —Again, we may 
notice another common circumstance in the studies which 
we are grouping blether as palntioli^cal, diverse as they 
are in their subjects. In all of them we have the same kind 
of manifestations of a number of successive changes, each 
sprin^ng out of a preceding slate ; and in all, the pheno- 
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inena at ekcfa step become more and more complicated, by 
inTolring the results of all tbat has preceded, modified by 
supervening agendes. Tke general aspect of all these 
trains of chmge is umilar, and offers the same features for 
description. The relics and ruins of the earlier states me 
preserved, mutilated and dead, in the products of laWr 
times. The analogical figures by which we are tempted to 
express this relation, are philosophically just It is more 
tiian a mere ftncifol description, to say, tbat in languages, 
customs, forms o{ society, politicai institutions, we see a 
number of formations superimposed upon one another, eadi 
of which is, for the most part, an assemblage <^ fragmraits 
and results <tf the preceding condition. Tliough our com- 
parison might be bold, it wouU be just if we were to say, 
tint the English language is a conglomerate of Latin 
words, bound tt^ether in a Saxon cement; the fn^ments 
of tiie Latin being partly portions introduced directiy from 
the parent quarry, with all tiieir sharp edges ; and partiy 
pebbles of the same material, obscured and shaped by loi^ 
rolling in a Norman or some other channel. Thus the 
study of paleadology in the materials of the earth, is only a 
type of similar studies with reject to all the elements, 
which, in the history of the earth's inhabitants, have been 
constantiy undergoing a seri^ of connected changes'." 

Perhaps Philology, and the connected archseological 
subjects, are not yet sufGdentiy advanced to constitute 
collectively, under an appropriate name, a complete and 
uniform member of the Palsetiological class of sciences; 
and I hare therefore retained the more common and intel- 
ligible phrase, Comparative Philology, though in a more 

' WheweH's HiatoryDfthe Inductive Sciences, vd. iii. p. 481. 
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extended seiue than exactly belong;H to it. From want of 
some general title, Fr. Schl^el has named hu treatise, 
which is one of the earliest works in this department of 
Palsetiolf^, ' An Essay on the Laagaage and Philosophy 
of the Hindoos ;' which he has divided into three books, on 
Langoage, Religion, and Polity. My abject in the pre- 
sent Work is to perform for Italy and the West, the same 
kind of task which he has executed for India and the East; 
and to induce otJiers to enter upon the same path. May 
Palsetiology, on the higher theme of Man, obtain as nume- 
rons and scientific inquirers as she already possesses on tbe 
subject of the earth ! 
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PROGRESS OF PHILOLOGY : SANSKRIT, ZEND, PERSIAN : 
MEDO-EUROPEAN AND PERSO-El'ROPEAN IDIOMS. 

For an insiglit into the nature of langu^e itself, and 
into the earliest migrations of one great Eamily of the 
human race, no monument lias been left us from antiquity 
more instructive than the remains of the Sanskrit tongue. 
It has been well said, that " India, formerly < the home 
and birth-place' of all sorts of prodigies, contains nothing 
at the present day half so marvellous, or calculated to 
strike an enlightened inquirer with so much surprise and 
admiratioD, as the eacred idiom, to which the guardianship 
of all its treasures, of religion, sdence, and literature, has 
been in great measure confided'." The word Sanskrit 
refers, not to the locality, but to the character of the lan- 
guage, and would be best translated into English by the 
term cltusicaL It is derived from the Sansluit lam, * cum,' 
and irita, 'facta' {kritcu, krita, kritam, from the verbal root 
AW or bar, ' to make'), and signifies amfecta, perficta. 

' Edinburgh Reiiew, to), li. p. M6. 
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Besides it8 own intrinsic worth, Sanskrit has enabled us 
riglitly to esdmate and advantageously to use the materials 
we already possessed. The Gothic tongue is the most 
important among the numerous class of Gennan idioms, 
and holds the same high place among its kindred dia- 
lects, as Sanskrit among the Indo-European. The Gothic 
gospels of Ulphilas have been well known for more than a 
ceutury ; and it was solely in consequence of the low state 
of criticism during that period, that they ^led to reveal 
the degree of affinity that exists between all the Gennan 
and the two classic languages. The other great division of 
idioms, the Sclavonian, has only lately been cultivated for 
philological purposes: their close affinity with Latin de- 
cidedly proves the kindred origin of the Sclavonian and 
Italian tribes, and decides the question that Latin is not 
a dialect of Greek, but even ranks higher than its rival in 
the scale of European antiquity. 

Every relic of every dialect is now sought out with 
the greatest care, and the collected materiab are 
arranged and investigated with scientific precision. This 
fovourable result is entirely dae to the discovery of 
Sanskrit : its palpable resemblance to Latin and Greek, 
together with its great remoteness from all European inte- 
rests, afforded striking matter for wonder; and the impulse 
was kept up and regulated by the opportuneness of the di»< 
covery, at a time when philology was rising to its place 
among the sciences. 

Philologists, however, will readily acknowledge the merits 
of the Danish scholar and traveller, Rask. In his prize 
essay on the Thracian class of languages, written in the 
year 1814, he had begun successfiilly, even without the 
aid of Sanskrit, to investigate on rational grounds the 
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affinity of Scandinarian and Ootlito on one hand, and of 
SclavoniaD and Lithuanian on the other, with the two 
classic languages. " His omission of the Sanskrit, which 
was little known at that Ume, cannot," says Bopp, "be 
made a ground of reproacL; but his dispensing with it is 
so much the more to be regretted, as we plainly see that 
he was in a condition to have made a spirited use of it ; 
as it is, he arrives only half-way at the real truth. We 
owe to that early work the first intimation of a regular 
interchange of letters in different languages, which Grimm 
afterwards so admirably developed in his simple law. His 
later work, which was written in the year 1326, in illus- 
tration of Zend, and which affords us the earliest scientific 
information on that language, must be held in high honour 
as a first attempt; it shews clearly that Zend is not a mere 
dialect of Sanskrit, but is related to it as Latin is to Greek, 
or Scandinavian to Gothic" '. 

Writers acquainted with the eastern dialects inform ns, 
that the languages in the north of India, the Hindostanee, 
Bengalee, &c., consist almost entirely <tf Sanskrit, either 
in a pure or corrupt state, but shorn of all its proiiision of 
grammatical inflexions, and reduced, like most modern 
idioms, to the necessity of supplying their place with 
auxiliary verbs and separate particles. The languages 
more to the sooth, the Teluga, Tamul, Canarese, &c., are 
of a different origin from Sanskrit: according to Hask, 
they belong rather to the Tatar and Finnish dialects of 
middle and northern Asia. He supposes that a great 
Scythian race once extended continuously from the Arctic 
to the Indian Ocean; that tiib line of settiements was 
broken through by Sanskrit tribes from Iran, who pos- 

' Vei^leichende Gramma tik, Vorrede. 
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sessed thcmselrea of Hindostau and the Deccan, aiMl drove 
the former inliabitanta towards the Bouthem point of the 
penin8u)a*. It was also the opinion of Sir W. Jones, that 
Sanskrit was native to Iran, and was introduced by con- 
querors upon the original language of Hindostan. The 
influents of San^rit, however, was not limited to India ; 
it extended still brther eastward to the borders of China, 
and spread over the islands in the south. '* One original 
language seems, in a very remote period, to have pervaded 
the whole Archipelago, and to hare spread towards Mada- 
gascar on the one side, and to the islands in the South Sea 
on the other ; but in the proportion that we find any of 
these tribes more highly advanced in the arts of civilized 
life than the others, in nearly the same proportion do we 
find the language enriched by a corresponding accession of 
Sanskrit terms, directing us at once to the source whence 
civilization flowed towards these re^ons*." 

From these eastern parts I turn to consider the relations of 
Sanskrit to the families of the West. It is now well known 
that numerous Sanskrit words are found in all languages, 
from India to England and Iceland. This interesting dis- 
covery is primarily due to the investigations of Mr. Halhed, 
who, about the year 1778, "first opened the inestimable 
mine of Sanskrit literature," by a comparison with Latin 
and Greek. Sir W. Jones soon after confirmed and added 
to Mr. Hallied's observations. He says, — " The Sansl^t 
language is of a wonderfiil structure ; more perfect than the 
Greek, more copious than the Latin, and more exquisitely 
refined than either, yet bearing to both of them a stronger 
affinity, both in the roots of verbs and in the forms of 

' tiber die Zend apniche, p. S. 

' lUfflM' Riglory of Java, vol. i. p. 368. 
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grammar, tlinn could possibly have been prodaeed by «oi- 
dent ; so strong, indeed, that no pliilologer could examine 
them all three, without believing them to hsv« 8pn»g^ 
from some common source, which, perhaps, no longer 
exists. There is a similar reason, though not quite so 
fordble, for supposing that both the Gothic and the Celtic, 
though blended with a very different idiom, had the same 
origin with the Sanskrit: the old Persian may be added 
to the same family'." In the year 1809, a comparative 
vocabulary of Sanskrit, Persian, Latiir, and German, Kp- 
peared in the thirteenth volume of the Edinburgh Review*, 
which clearly proved a common relationship between these 
European and Eastern nations. The subject, howerAr, 
found most fitvour, and was pursued with greatest seal, 
among German writers : the striking similarity between 
Gothic and Sanskrit, and between High Gennan and Per- 
sian, presented quite a national object to their laborious 
scholarship and adventurous criticism ; and diey entered on 
this new course with patriotic zeal, as if for the recovery of 
a lost patrimony. Hence their generic name for this class 
of c<^nate languages is Indo- German ; but they Ore 
now gradually adopting the more comprehensive and 
more suitable name of Indo-European. "That term," 
says Mr. Pricbard, who has so ably vindicated the daim 
of the Celtic dialects for admission into the number, " was 
designed to include a class of nations, whose dialects 
are more or less nearly related to the ancient language of 
India. This discovery was originally made by comparing 
the Sanskrit with the Greek and Latin. A very consi- 
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denble suintwr of wordt) were found to be common to 
thew laDgUAges, and a BtiU more Btrikiug affinity was 
pnved to exist between the grammatical forme respect- 
ively belonging to them. It is difficult to determine 
wliii^ idi(»n, the Latin or the Greek, approaches most 
nearly to the Saoskrit, but they are alt evidently branches 
of ooe atem. It was easily proved, that the Teutonic as 
well as the Sclavonian dialects, and the Lettish or Lithu- 
anian, which are in some respects intermediate between 
the former, stand nearly in the same relation to the andent 
language of India. . Several intermediate langot^^ as the 
2efid and other Persian dialects, the Armenian and Che 
Oasete, which is one of the various idioms spoken by the 
nations of Caucasus, have been supposed by writers, who 
have examined ^eir structure and etymology, to belong to 
the same stock. Thus a near relation was proved to sub- 
sist between a considerable number of dialects spoken by 
iiatitHis who are spread over a great part of Europe and 
Awe. It may be remarked, that the more accurate the 
examination of these languages has been, the more exten- 
sive luid deeply rooted their affinity has been discovered to 
be. Those who are acquainted with Professor Jacob 
Giimm's able and lucid Analysis of the Teutonic Idioms, 
will fully admit the truth of this remark. The historical 
inference hence deduced is, that the European nations, 
who apeak dialects referrible to this class of languages, are 
.of tbe same race with the Indians and other Asiatics, to 
,whom the same observation may be applied; and this con- 
clusion seems to have been admitted by writers who in 
general have displayed littie indulgence towards the vbion- 
ary speculations of philologists '." 

' Easlern Ocigin oS the Celtic Nations, )i. 17- 
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1 have already alluded to the opinion that Sanskrit was 
not native to India, but proceeded thither from Iran; it 
should, therefore, be classed with the other Iranian lan- 
guages, the old Median and Persian. Iran, as defined t^ 
Sir W. Jones and Malte Brun, was bounded on the east 
by the Indus, on the west by the Euphrates, on the north 
by the Caspian Sea, and on the sout^ by the Indian Ocean. 
In this great tract of country, as far bade as we can trace 
in hbtory, were spoken three distinct but cognate lan- 
guages; viz., Sanskrit in the north-east, Median in the 
nortli-west, and Peruan in the south. Of these iTanian 
dialects, the Sanskrit had no direct comniunicadon with 
Europe; but proceeded, as we have seen, eastward into 
India, where it gave birth to the existing Sanskrit dialects, 
Hindostanee, Bengalee, &c. which I shall call collectively 
the Irano-Indian, in contradistinction to the Scytho-Indian 
dialects of the fonner inhabitants. On the other hand, the 
old Median or Zend, and old Persian or Pars!, extended 
westward, and are tiie elder usters of all our European 
idioms. 

Z^d. Although some Zend writings had been made 
known in Europe by Hyde, Bourchier, and Eraser, early 
in the eighteenth century, they served ouly as mysterious 
objects of literary curiosity ; it was reserved for the zeal 
of Anquetil du Perron to dissipate the gloom, and draw 
fortii the information they were calculated to afford. So 
intent was he on the execution of his design, that at the 
age of twenty-three he entered as a private soldier in an 
expedition which was then fitting out for India (1764). 
At Surat, by means of two Desturs or Magi, he was 
enabled to make himself acquainted with Zend and Pehlvi, 
and thus cfi'ected the great object of his ambition, a trans- 
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iadon of the Baoretl books of the Parsees. His work imtne- 
diately gave rise to a warm controrersy : it was questioned 
whether Zend conld lay any cUum to the character of a 
real langua^, and should not rather be conudered as a 
gictittons compound for the use of the priests. The dis- 
pute is now set at rest by tlie known affinity of Zend with 
Russian and Lithuanian, and must be looked on in the 
same light as would a learned controversy amonj^ the Par- 
sees on the Vulgate of the I.atin Church : from an igno- 
rance of the modern Roman dialects, Italian, French, 
Spanish, these might as naturally contend that the sacred 
books of the Nazarenes were written in an artificial idiom, 
which had been the langu^e of nopeople upon earth, and 
was known only to their Desturs or priestly caste. 

More recently, the celebrated lingmst Rask made an 
inland journey over Caucasus, through Persia, to India, 
for the same purposes, and with the same success, as 
AnqaetiL Rask's wonderful knowledge of languages 
enabled him to bring to the investigation of these Zend 
writings an extraordinary share of critical and -philological 
skill, in which his predecessor was unfortunately deficient : 
the industrious application of these advantages completely 
convinced him of the genuiaeness of these ancient docu- 
ments, and of the reality of their language, and brought 
him to acquiesce in (he original positions of Anquetil : 

(1.) That Zend was the old language of Media; 

(2.) That certain books composed in it were the genuine 
works of Zoroaster. 

On any mention of the Zend language, the Comparative 
Grrammar of Franz Bopp cannot be overlooked, of which 
Zend forms the most material and characteristic portion. 
Of this work and its author, Pott observes : " The master 
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19 p^yHbgyi wbo fittt broi^t ibe G«naaa» .to"ii iibonr- 
aoiwmtft'flDquftintance with Sandoit, faaa here tboowtt- <^«U' 
totke wortd the secret gates to the Zend tongue; a kiiow-<: 
le^;e of which, as we can with certainty foresee, vriU- ^>mI 
otner the dark history and ethnogr^hy of Western AsisJ 
each a Ught as will unsparingly put to the rout a vaiiety' 
of theories and erroneous views'." It was a kaawleige 
of Sanskrit that first afforded an insight into the general 
affinity which exists between the Indians and Europeans: 
an acqaaiatance with Zend will enable us to dassify Uie 
lainnter shades of particular affinities, and to give a more 
exaot new of the early history of some important membeis 
•f the Indo-European family. 

PertioH. As Persian, the proper Unguage of Parristan 
lind Oarmania, belongs to the same iamily as Zend aod 
Sanskrit, and conbuns many words in common with thom, it 
follows as a natural consequence, that some Persian words 
are fooad in all the idioms of Europe ; but in its peculiar 
dharacter, as distinguished from Zend and Saiwkrit, bhe 
Persian is more nearly related to Greek and Gnman, dian 
to any other European langu^^. The affinity of German 
willt Persian seems to have been first pcunted- nut by Fr. 
fiaphelengios, in tlie sixteenth century; not long after, 
SiUmasius added the Greek; and in chapters u.—ir. 
of his treatise de Lingud HelJenistica, he has made aomo 
able r^narks on the affinity of the Greek, Germtin, naA 
Persian languages*. Dom, in bis recent essay (1897) to 
prove the affinity of the Persian, German, andGseito-Lfetin 
biDguBges, says : " It is not to be expected that Feiwan 

, . ' Etfnulogiache Fonchungen, vol 1. p. x. 

' Dora uber die VemandtschaTI des Persiichen, Genaanbcheii und 
Gnechocb-L^iteiaiichen Sprac^tammei, pp. 9S-9S. 
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should corfeapond only with the present cultirated Genmn, 
since tUs- is itself at present very di&rent from wkat it was 
formerly even in Germany; we must, thereibre, take into 
oonsideratioD the Danish, EngUsb, Gothic, &c." (p. 28.) 
It seems, however, to be forgotten, that both Low and High 
OenmiD have proceeded equally through the different de- 
grees of cultivation, without losing their distinctive charao- 
tors : the Low German, in it? rude as well as in its more 
r^ned state, has a close relation to Latin and Zend ; and 
the High German, throughout the same stages, has pre- 
served its affinity to Greek and Persian. When Dorn, 
tlterefore, with others, makes use of Zend and Pehlvi under 
the Persian, of Gothic and Danish under the German, of 
.^)(Jic and Latin under the Greek tongue, he does little 
more than illustrate an acknowledged principle, the general 
affinity of the I nil o- European langu^es; and this seems 
to hare been a principal object of his work : but I think 
diere is reason for suBpecting a closer and more particular 
connexion of Persian with classical or Perso-Greek and 
Hi^ German. The Goths can be traced back to the 
I^ns Mseotis and the Tanais, where Zend has left strong 
marks of itself in the Russian langu^e of the present day ; 
and it is remarkable enough, that a considerabie tribe of 
Persians in the dme of Herodotus (i. 125) were called 
Germanii, whilst the modem language of Persia shews a 
ckise affinity to the present H^h German in the heart of 
Europe. 

The German philologist. Pott, in controverting the old 
opinion that the High Germans are lineally descended from 
the Persians, obseives, that "the similarity of sound in 
Germania and Carmania will prove nothing, until the 
names of the two countries are shown to be etymol<^ical]y 
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related ; and he aids, t^at in case the Sarmatiana were like 
foretitthers of the SdaTonians, these last have a nncii 
stranger claim than the Germans to a cloee affinity with 
the Persians: Sannatee, Medortan utferunt soboles, Pirn. 
H. N. vi. 7. ; and this idea is farther confirmed by the 
regular subsdtution of i for h in Sclavonian, as in Zend 
and Pernan, &c." vol. ii. p. 519. No one, I believe, 
attempts to deny that there is an affinity betwe«i Zend 
and Sdaronian ; bat I wish to keep more clearly in view 
the original distincdon between Zend and Persian ; and to 
maintain, upon more reasonable grounds, the old opinioa 
of a nearer affinity between High German and Persian. 
On the first point, it is enough to state a single fact with 
respect to the two alphabets ; it is remarkable, says Bopp, 
p. 43, that the letter / is wanting in Zend, as r is in the 
Chinese, whilst / is forthcoming in new Persian words, 
which are not of Senutdc origin. On the other point, of a 
near affinity between High German and Pennan, although 
it is confessed that the older philologists have often rested 
their proo& on the mitenable ground of apparent coinci- 
dences, yet there is good authority for asserting, that some 
of their arguments have been substantiated on scientific 
grounds, and therefore are not open to the ridicule which 
Pott has deservedly heaped upon the older mode of pro- 
ceeding. New Persian words, says Bopp, p. 278, have 
often been compared with new German, and in many cases 
correctly soj but thai, in the High German "worter" 
words, the final syllable er is etymologically related to the 
neuter plural termination Aa in Persian, could not have 
been ima^ned without the assistance of Sanskrit and 
Zend. 

In the same passage, p. 27B, Bopp remarks, that, "in 
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new Persian) the plural endiag on, which is confined to 
iivit^ objeotB, is ideoticftl with the Sanskrit termination an 
<tf the accusative plural in masculine nouns; jutt as in 
Spanish the whole plural number has the termination of 
the Latin accusative." The want of inflexions in modem 
Fenian is owing, I conceive, not to any ori^nal character 
of the language itself, bat to the circumstance that it has 
continued in a liring state, and subject to the fluctuations 
inevitably induced in a course of ^es : the Sanskrit and 
Zend, on the contrary, fell into disuse at a more perfect 
stage of their existence, and have therefore preserved 
nearly all the fulness of their original forms. In modern 
PeTsiwi, as in most modem languages, the conjngation of 
verbs is effected by auxiliaries, budea, schoden, to be, and 
ckiuten, about to be : what might have been its state during 
its most flourishing condition, or during the ruder ages of 
its existence, at which st^e the grammatical forms of a 
language are always most strongly marked, we have no 
means of knowing; but, from the analogy of other lan- 
guages, we are compelled to suppose that at one time it 
must have been much more amply furnished than at pre- 
iient. In modern Gh-eek, the verbs ^xui, StXu, t/ivoftw, m 
auxiliaries, have superseded almost all the ancient inflex- 
ions ; and the eye is shocked with such forms as t\ia yptt^ti 
1 have loritUn, nBtka yprnpu I would write .- now if we 
possessed no Greek writings of an older date than the 
Rom^c, who could possibly have divined the varied fulness 
and exqiusite structure found in the works of classical 
authors. The oldest Persian writings reach back no lar- 
ther than the ninth century, whilst the latest in Sanskrit 
and Zend extend at least several centuries before the 
Christian era: the Persian, therefore, of the ninth century. 
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and tbait Of tke Ztind period, may have 'virMd aftan'thti 
mn^'inMilieF, and totfageame extent, as modetai Eof tidi 
Hifiers' firoita Anglo-Saxon. .1 

1- The 2ead and Parri are of kinctred origin witli^nderit, 
jmdi are known to contain many words in commoB witk'itt 
IJiefinst, faowerer, is niiicli more nearly related to San^rit 
than the other. Theiie two languages, the Zend and Ptni, 
Vrhich issDod from the west of Iran, and Bpread over 
Europe in a modified form, I shall call Irano-Europetui, in 
Apportion to Irano-Indian ; and make a ferther Btibd(vi- 
sion of their various European dialects into Medo-European 
and Petso-European. From this classification of the Euro- 
peaD langu^^ we arrive at once, without any farther 
Inveetigatioii, at two very remarkable and important 
regulta: — 

' (I.y As the Median empire arose much earlier tiuin the 
Pernan, it ia probable that Media was in a condition to 
dirow off swarms for the occupation of Europe at an earKeV 
date than Persia; and, consequently, that the Medo-Euiw- 
pean languages would be more ancient and more numerDOB 
than the Perso- European. To take a particular exsnlple : 
Amdt has remarked, from the situation of the Loiv G c n aa n 
dialeGts towards the North- West of Europe, ^at tliey most 
be of greater antiquity than the central High German ; 
and this is the conclusion to which I have been M by the 
diviMon of tJiese idioms into Medo-German- and Perao- 
Cvrmand 

' (f&) As the telation of Zend to Sanskrit it very intimBte, 
wtdthat of Parai much more distant, it isa; natundrefnlt 
dlat tke Medo-European languages should contaiR-Sanskrit 
roots and forms in much greater number than the Perso- 
European idioms. By means of this prindple, I have 
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brfem^le ItB Deduce to order, and conbioe mdw^iic hm, 
tfacivevbD^ JRMJated &cts incidMit^y neMiaiMd by pbil»- 
legists. I shall here add a few of tkem, which I have dtilT 
leetedi ifirom varioua aath<N«; but ai they wttuldv present 
only a-man of ooafutooii without some clue to guide ua^ I 
HHKt [»«inise that the Medo-European languages efmaiat 
of the Selavonian, Lithuanian, Latin, Gothic, how Get- 
man, and Erae; and that High German, Groek, and 
Welsh fonn the Perso- European class. 

Frederick Schlegel slates, that Low German is highly 
deserving of the attention of philologists, as it retains mare 
of Sanskrit forms than High German " : to the same pui^ 
poseb the observation of Bopp, p. 35, that the oldest 
fomw of German (the Gothic) are more similar to Sanakrit 
than to Persian. 

"Let me observe," says Mr. Halhed in his Bengal 
Grammar, " that as the Latin is an earlier dialect than ihp 
Greek as we now have iti so it bears much more reseot- 
blanoe bo the Sanskrit both in words, inflexions, and teuoi- 
nationa." Sir W. Jones too, speaking of a work which be 
rendered into English, informs us that he began with 
tnusUling it verbally into Latin, " which," he adds, " bears 
so great a resemblance to the Sanskrit, that it is more con- 
vanient than any other language for a scrupulous inter- 
lineary version." 

'*' It ift a curious phenomenon," says Amdt, on the Eun>>- 
pean languages, p. 88, " that the High German, which 
has 1 ever been cultivated aft» Roman models, should 
:iftpn>adi in its structure much nearer to the Greek; whilst 
■thc' Rnssian) wUch in earlier times was formed upon the 

■■ Uberdie Spnche und Waiiheit der ladicr, p. 8. i ' 
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Greek, bean a Btriking aimilarity to Latin : the explana* 
tion of this phenomenon must be sought in remote anti- 
quity." In another place, p. 106, he says, that "the 
Latin and Sciavonian words which occur ic Oerman, 
belong in much greater proportion to the Low German 
d>an to the High German dialects." 

"To show the German origin of the Latin language, 
we must not confine ourselves," says Jakel, "to the pre- 
sent High German, but must include the sister dialects of 
Sweden, Denmark, Iceland, Holland and England ; bat 
more especially the mother tongues, the Gothic, Franklsh, 
and Anglo-Saxon : these differ in many respects from our 
modem High German, but at the same dme they approach 
infinitely nearer to the Latin : indeed, it may be laid down 
as a general position, that the Low German has a much 
closer affinity to Latin than the High German "." 

By referring to the table of langu^es given above, even 
the reader to whom this subject is new, may perceive an 
unity of principle in these various remarks, and see the 
foundation on which they all rest. The tacts themselves 
not only receive light from the division of the European 
idioms into two classes, but also afford evidence to tile 
reality of such a distinction. 

Herodotus plainly intimates that the various tribes from 
the head of the Adriatic, and north of the Danube, were of 
Median origin. He says, that nothing certmn is known 
concerning the people in the north of Thrace. The country 
beyond the Danube is a wild and undefined space ; its only 
inhabitants, as far as I have been able to learn, are the 
Sgynnie, a people who in dress resemble the Medes; their 

" Der Germanische Ursprung der Lateiniscben Sprache und des RomU- 
chen Volkei, p. 16. 
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liorses are small, but when yoked to a car, tbey are 
remarkable for tbeir speed, foT which reason cars are very 
common among them. The boundaries of this people 
extend almost to the Heneti on the Adriatic They call 
themselves a colony of the Medes: how Medes reached 
this country, I am not able to say; though, in a long 
course of lime, it is quite possible, (v. 9.) 

It appears from Strabo, lib, xi., that the very oldest 
authors, long before the age of Herodotus, drew the same 
line of demarcation as this historian ; for it was their prao 
tice to comprehend all tribes to the north of the Adriatic, 
Danube, and Euzine, under the general name of Hyper- 
boreans, SauromatEB, and Arimaspi ". Now the Sauromatsa 
are generally allowed to have been an ancient branch of 
the Sclavonian familyj and Diodorus Siculus (ii. 89.) ex- 
pressly assigns them a Median origin : the title of Hyper- 
boreans seems to have been a more general one, but I shall 
afterwards show that there are very particular reasons for 
comprehending under it the Lithuanians and Old Prussians, 
whose dialects are (dosely allied to the Sclavonian and 
Zend. As to the Arimaspi, they were only a particular 
tribe of the Hyperboreans : kpifiaavoi, tOvoQ 'Xmp^opiwv, 
Steph. Byzant. 

If, therefore, a line be drawn from the head of the 
Adriatic across to the Danube, and along the course of 
that nver to the Black Sea, we perceive that all the tribes 
beyond that line were considered by the ancients as 
genuine descendants of the Medes: the tribes that fall 
within that line were exposed to an admixture with Per- 
sian races, in dmes perhaps beyond the reach of history, 

■■ See Rilter'g Vorliulle, p. 464. 
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but we discover marks of the event in the languages which 
arose from it 

This account may su£Sce to render Intelligible, and to 
establish in a general way, my arrangement of the Euro- 
pean idioms under two great classes of distinct but kindred 
origin : additional ai^uments, in support of this division, 
will be brought forward during the pr<^ress of the work. 

For fedlity of reference, I shall repeat here the list of 
the two sets of languages : — 

Medo-Etiropean : — Sclavonisn, Lithuanian, Latin, Low 
German, and Erse. 

Perso-European : — Greek, High German, and Welsh. 
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TABLE OF languages: PREFIXES: GRIMMS LAW: 
HELATITE ANTIQUITY OF EUROPEAN LANGUAGES. 

In diis chapter I propose to present the reader with an 
outline of the countries over which he will have to travel, 
and which occupy &e extensive space lying between the 
western extremities of Europe and the river Indus. Some 
marks also will be pointed out, which will enable him, at 
any point of his wide course, to know something of the 
people among whom he may have arrived. To tlie Geolo- 
gist, the materials of the road on which he is passing, or the 
outline of the hills which may rise in the distance, will often 
afford a general idea of the nature of the district in which 
he then is, and show the relative antiquity of its formations 
com[>ared with those of the countries which he has left 
behind ; as the appearance of a cross or a crescent on the 
public edifices would make known the religion of the people. 
In like manner, some means of formmg a judgment con- 
cerning the people with whom he is at the moment con- 
versant, are supplied to the Philologist in the parUcular 
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form of tlie words whicli are used by the inbabitants. Thug 
the Russian people of the Sclavonian family belong to the 
Medo-European division, as may be detnded &om the very 
^pearance of some of their words ; e. g. browi, eyebrow : 
to express this idea the Oreehs hare substituted ^ for b, 
and added the prefix o ; the Greek o-^pv^; therefore, be- 
longs to the Perso- European division, and is a more recent 
formation than the Russian browt. 

Table of Latiffuoffes. — The langut^es of which we are 
about to treat, will be more perspicuously viewed under the 
following tabular arrangement ; — 

IRANIAN. 

Sanskrit, Zend, Persian. 

IRANO-INDIAN. 

Sanskrit, Hindostanee, Bengalee. 

IRANO-EUROPEAN. 

Zend, Persian, Sclavonian, Lithuanian, German, Celtic. 

Each of the four great European fomilies contains a 
variety of subordinate languages and dialects : — 

SCLAVONIAN. 

Russian, Servian, Croatian, Wendish, &c. 

LITHUANIAN. 

Lithuanian Proper, Lettish, Old Prussian, Latin. 



Gothic, Scandinavian, Dutch, English, &c. 
Old, Middle, and New High German, Greek. 



CELTIC 

Erse, Gaelic, Welsh, Bas Breton, Basque. 
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DioisitM ofLetterM. — The letters called mutes are divided 
into three classes — labial, lingual, and guttural — according 
to the organ that is employed in pronouncing them ; and 
each class is &rther subdivided, according to the nature of 
the pronunciation, into soft or tenues, medial, and aspirate, 
as is briefly E^bwn in the following table : — 

Tenun. Medul. Aipirate. 

Labials, p b ph. ■ 

Linguals, t d th. 

Gutturals, k g kh. 

Prefixes. — When a few Greek words like o-SovrEc> "- 
fitXyia, were compared solely with the corresponding Latin 
terms dentei, mulffeo, the supernumerary Greek vowels 
were thought to be sufficiently explained by the epithet 
prostketicy which was applied to them. Afterwards the 
circle of languages compared became enlarged, and the 
words with prosthetic vowels were found to be v^ry nume- 
rous ; in consequence, more attention was paid to thb point, 
and the prefixes are now considered as fragments of signifi- 
cant particles in composition with the root itself. I do not 
propose here to follow out the subject in this point of view, 
but merely throw out as a conjecture, that prefixes may be 
characteristic of classes of languages ; for it is remarkable, 
that the prefix ffe, which is so common in the High or 
Perso-German, does not occur in the Scandinavian or in 
the Old Low German dialects : see chapter on the German. 

A-vnp) Sabine, nero ; Skr. narah ; Zend, ndrya. 
a-tn-)]^, H, G. ge-slim ; Lat. Stella, stera ; Zend, staro. 
E-Xaxuc, Scand. lagur ; Scl. laghii ; Skr. laghus. 
fpmyai, Lat. ructo; Scl. ruigiuu ; Lett. rugt. 
f-pc^ip, A.-Sax. reotan ; o-pof oc, Engl. roof. 
d2 
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E-(>v0/ioc> Lith. ruddas ; LetUnids; Engl, ruddy. 
0-Sovrt?, denies ; Lith. dantis ; Skr. dantas. 
o-vofia, nomen; Goth, namo; Skr. and Zend, naman. 
o-wxtvt Scl. nogot; Litli. nagas; Skr. nakhas. 
o-^pvct Scl. browi ; Scand. bra ; Skr. bhrus. 

Grimm's Lau>. — I now proceed with the con^deratioti of 
Grimm's important law, to which I have several times 
alluded, concerning the regular interchange of certain 
letters in different languages; but as Franz Bopp has 
recently extended the same law to Zend and Lithu^iiaD, 
which are important languages for the illustration of the 
early history of Italy, I shall extract the account of it from 
his learned " Comparatire Grammar," p. 78. 

The German &mily of languages exhibits a remarkable 
law in the interchange of certain consonants; according to 
it, all the Lower German dialecte when compared with 
Greek, Latin, and, under cert^ HmitationB, when com- 
pared with Sanskrit and Zend also, substitute aspirates in 
the place of the primitive tenues, hion h,th for t, aadJ'ioT 
p ; tenues in the place of medials, f for d^ P ^oi b, and k 
ioT g ; lastly, medials in the place of aspirates, g for ck, d 
for iJt, and b for f. Upper German holds the same relation 
to Gothic, as this does to Greek, and uses aspirates for the 
Gothic tenues and Greek medials; tenues for the Gothic 
medials and Greek aspirates ; and medials for the Gothic 
aspirates and Greek tenues. 

Exceptions. — The Old High German substitutes v for b, 
and z^ts for /A; this is the regular usage : there are also a 
few cases in which Old High German uses the Gothic A 
and g for its own proper g and k. As the Gothic has no 
aspirate of k, it uses, instead of kh, either the Sanskrit A, or 
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the Old High German g. The Latin, also, has no aspirate 
of A, and substituteB fi>r \ the Sanskrit A, and, in a few 
cases, the Gothic g : compare xafu^v, hiems, Skr. faima : 
X^'P (xt<f'}) heri (hesternus), Skr. hyas : Xttx^, lingo, 
Goth, laigo, Skr. lih. 

The following table, g^ven by Grimm (vol. i. p. 564), 
affords a brief summary of the particulars of his law : — 
Litriab. Linfj^uali. Guiiureli. 

Greek, p b f. t d tb. kg ch. 

Gothic, f p b. tb t d. ... k g. 

O.H.Germ.b(v)f p. d z t. g ch k. 

EXAMPLES >. 



Slu-. 


Gr. 


LaL 


Goth. 


O. H. Gmn. 


Tadas 


a-oSec 


pedes 


fotus 


vuoz 


panc'an 


ittfore 


quinque 


fimf 


vinf 


puma 


w\eoQ 


plenus 


fulls 


vol 


pilar 


irarnp 


pater 


fadrein 


vatar 


upari 


uirtp 


super 


ufar 


ubar 


b'ang' 




frangere 


brikan 


prechan 


b'ug' 




^frnctus) 


bnikon 


pruchon 


b'ratar 




trater 


brothar 


pruoder 


b'ar 
Vru 




fero 


baira 


piru 
prawa 


kapala 


WfaXii 


caput 


haubith 


houpit 


tvam 


ru 




thu 


du 


tarn 


TO.. 


is-tum 


thana 


den 


trayas 


rptic 


tres 


threb 


dri 


antara 


(ripoc 


alter 


anthar 


andar 


dantam 


olovTU 


dentem 


thuiitus 


Zand 



< For ihe contractions and the nolatioa uied in thia and the Mtowhig 
chapter!, see tb« lut at the end of the table of Content!. 
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Skr. 


Gr. 


Lat 


Goth. 


0. H. Germ 


d?an 


S.O 


duo 


tvai 


zuene 


daks'ina 


iiEia 


dextra 


taihsvo 


zesawa 


uda 


vS(op 


unda 


vato 


wazar 


duhitar 


6trjaTJtp 




dauhtar 


tohtar 


dvar 


6vpa 


fores 


daur 


tor 


mad'u 


^.9v 







ineto 


svan 


KVOV 


cants 


liunths 


hund 


hardaya 


KOfSia 


cor 


hairto 


herza 


aks-a 


OKOC 


oculus 


augo 


oiiga 


asni 


BoKpv 


lacrima 


tagr 


zaltar 


pasQ 




pecus 


fiiihu 


vihu 


Bvasura 


SKWfWC 


Bocer 


svaibra 


suehur 


daaan 


S,Ka 


decern 


taihun 


zehan 


g-na 


yt^fu 


gnosco 


kan 


chan 


g'ati 


■ycvoc 


genus 


kuni 


chuni 


g'anu 


yovv 


genu 


knia 


cfaniu 


mahat 


HtyaXog 


magnus 


mikils 


miliU 


haosa 


xi*- 


anser 


gans 


kans 


hya. 


Xfl.c 


hen 


gistra 


kestar 


lib 


XctX*** 


lingo 


Imgo 


lekom 



With respect to the distinctive use of the consonante in 
question, the Lithuanian' ranks with the elder languages, 
Sanskrit and Latin : e. g. 

Lith. Sangk. 

ratas, rota rat'as 

busu, I shall be b'avis'yami 

kas, quis has 
dumi, I give 



' Only, in Lithuanian, there are no aapirotes ; hence our mode of spelling 
the naiiie ia evidently incorrect. By the natives the country is called Lietuwa. 
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pals, potts 
penki, quinque 
trys, tres 
keturi, quatuor 
ketwirtas, quartus 
szaka, branch 



Sanikr. 
patiB 
panc'aa 
trayas 
c'atvaras 
c'attirt'as 
sak'a 



There are a few points of similarity in the use of 
mutes, between Zend and Gothic, which Bopp has explained 
as exceptions, owing to the particular character of Zend ; 
but among the &milie3 of lang^uages, Zend decidedly ranks 
with Sanskrit, Latin, and Lithuanian, and as clearly differs 
from the Gothic : — 



Gothic. 


Zend. 


thn, thou 


turn 


fidvor, four 


c'athwaro 


fim^ five 


panc'a 


fulls, full 


pereno 




paitarem (patrem) 


feths, master 


paitis 


feihu, cattle 


pasus 


ferjith, he fareth 


c'araiti 


fotus, foot 


padha 


frMhith, he asketh 


peresaiti 


ufer, over 


upairi 


thai, these 


te 


hvas, who 


ko 


tvw, two 


dva 


taihun, ten 


dasa 


taihsvo, dexter 


das'ina 



Now if we suppose that this class of letters, the mutes, 
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ID passing from an older to a newer dialect, have a natural 
tendency to change their aspirates into medials, mediaU 
into tenues, and tennes into aspirates, we must conclude diat 
the Old High German is younger in age than the Gothic, 
for it fa one step farther advanced in the order of these 
clianges ; and that the Gothic is more recent than Lithu- 
anian, Latin, Zend, and Sanskrit, for the Gothic is still one 
step in advance of those ancient languages '. 

It may have been observed, that, on every occasion of 
mentioning the older languf^es in this chapter, X have 
always omitted naming the Greek : 1 excluded it from that 
class by design, and shall now set forth the reasons that 
induced me to do so. 

In the table expresung the law of the change of conso- 
nants, Bopp and Grimm have taken Greek as the repre- 
sentative of the older set of languages ; although many of 
their own examples point out clearly that proper Greek 
holds only the same low rank as the Old High German : 

Gr. O. H. G. Gr. O. H. G. 

Ovyartip tohtar o-0j>vc prawa 

6upa tor, thur x*)" btaa 

fu9u meto, medi \tt\oi lekom 

These exceptions, and numerous others which 1 have added 
below, cert^nly call in question the high pretensions of 
Greek, and require notice ; it was the solution of this diffi- 
culty, with some other reasons, that induced me, in the 
table of languages, to place Greek in company with Old 
High German. In &ct, the Greek words that follow 
Grimm's law, as Se^wc, iStop, &c. only do so from their 
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relation to Latin as constituting the Latiii part of Greek, 
and are Medo-Greraan ; they are therefore necessarily 
included under Latin, and rank with the other older Ian- 
guages, Sanskrit, Zend, and Lithuanian ; whilst the Greek 
words which appear to be exceptions to that law, as 
Buya-mpj o^pvfi &(!■ ^^ Ferso-Gredan, and rank with 
the more recent High German '. 

The conclusion we may draw, at the present stage of the 
inquiry, from our cbronologiratl scale of letters, is as fol- 
lows: that Latin and Lithuanian tribes probably entered 
Europe at an earlier period than the Goths, but that the 
Goths are of greater philoli^cal antiquity than the Old 
High Germans and Pereo- Grecians. 

I beg that no one will here charge me with the folly of 
asserting that the historical Goths are of greater European 
antiquity than the classical Greeks. I shall leave the 
Goths to fight their own battle ; it being clearly under- 
stood that, under that name, I speak of the oldest Low 
German tribes — the Scandinavians, old Frisians, old Low 
Saxons, — and do not refer to the Mieeo-Goths of later 
Roman history : these were probably a younger, and cer- 
tainly were a different, people from the former, as is 
plably proved by the use of the prefix ge or ffa by the 
Mseso-Goths, which is unknown to the others. I forbear 
proceeding farther with this part of the inquiry ; but as the 
relative antiquity of Latin and Greek is rather a novel sub- 
ject of discussion to English readers, and as it illustrates 
the general principle in reference to other languages also, 
I shall dwell on it a little more at laige : I slrnll first give 
my own law, which excludes Greek from the older class of 

' A similar pbenomcnon appears in Gothic i Me ch. on German. 
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languaj^es, and then add some remarks of the learned 
pliilolt^st Pott in illustration of this particular point. 

It may be laid down as a general law, that where the 
Medo-European languages make use of medials, either 
tenuee or aspirates will be found in the corresponding 
terms in Perao-Gredan and Old High or Perso-German. 
This assertion can be proved only by a detailed series of 
particular examples under each of the three classes of 
letters, which I now proceed to g^ve : 



Labials : 6 — ^ or ph. 



Skr. b'rus, brow; Scl. browi; Scand. bra 
Skr. bib'eiui; IJth. bijoti; O. Pr. bia-twd; 

O. Sai. bivon 
Skr. nab'ia; Lett, nabba; Lat. umb-ilicue 
Skr. nab'as; Scl. nebo; Lat. nebula i Lith. 

debbesUi Lett, debbes* 
Skr. b'uTg'g'a; Scl, bereza; Lith. benzasj 

Lett, behrse; Engl, birch-tree 
Lat. orb-UH, ambo 

Linguals ; d — (or 
Skr. dan'; Sd. diz. i Lith. drasuB; Engl. 

daring 
Skr. dvaia ; Scl. dver ; lith. durrys ; Lett. 

Skr. duhitar; Sel. dotsher; Uth. dukter; 

0. Pr. duckti 
*Scl. Ijudi; Litfa. liaudU; Goth, laudeis; 

A.-Saz. leod 
Skr. madbu; Scl. med) Lith. medue; Lett, 
meddus -, Engl, mead 



o-^puc, prawa 
fiPoitai, pijunon 
oii^-oKa, n^ialo 
vf^tkti, nepal 

pirihtaa 

th. 
Bpaaoi, Soppciv, taron 



Xfirc, \evOi 

liuti, leute 



■ In Lithuanian, d for n, as in tlic numeral nine : see the Vocabulary. 
' This Bet of words signifies people : the Greek form \tv9t will be 
expUined at (he end of (big chapter. 
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Scl. rdjti ; IJth. raddas j Lett, rods ; Engl. I 
niddy J 

>avGap, euti 



Skr. ud'aa; lith. udrqja; A.-8az. uder; 
Engl, udder 

Gutturals : g and A — A or Wi. 
Skr. b^ua; Scl. lagan; lith, leugwas;' 



y 



Skr. lih; Lat. lingere ; Goth. laigOD Xttxw, leko 

Skr. byaa ; Lat. hestemua ; Goth, gietra x^£> l^eEtar 



8ll«- 



'■}'" 



Skr. mega; Scl. mgU; Lith. and Lett. |a.^^Xo 
Skr.ahiB; Lat-anguis; Lith.angisi Scajid. I 

Now if Grimm, p. 582, has good reason for asserdng that 
Old High German is the younger and weaker, and Gothic 
the older condilioD of the German tongue, it must neces- 
sarily follow that Ferao-Grecian is the younger, and Medo- 
Grecian or Latin the older condition of the clas^c lan- 
guage, although the common mode of proceeding hitherto 
has been to derive Latm from the Greek. 

" An opinion prevailed for a long time," says Pott, " but 
very erroneously, that Latin is a daughter, or at least a 
derivative, of the Greek language ; and it is still asserted 
that l.atin b a compound of various elements, of which 
Greek constitutes the largest portion; with just as much 
reason, i. e. with just no reason at all, it might be asserted 
that the Greek language is composed of Latin and some 
foreign elements. I suspect that the number of Greek 
words naturalized in I^tia is exaggerated far beyond the 
actual extent ; and as to the opinion that the j^olic dialect 
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is more ancient tlian Latin, the direct contrary is much 
nearer the truth ; for though the Roman idiom is not nearly 
so copious as its classical neighbour, yet it has preserved 
its structure and inflexions much nearer to the primeval 
fonn." — Vol. i. p. xxviii. 

" In determining a chronological arrangement of corre- 
sponding words in the related languages, it is clear that we 
cannot, any more than in geology, treat of such short 
periods as a year or a day : the latest works in the Doric 
dialect contain many antique forms of words, of which there 
is no longer any trace in Homer. The remark here made 
with respect to dialects, is applicable also to related idioms, 
which are only dialects in a higher sense. Among the 
Indo-European languages, the Sanskrit, as to its general 
character, may justiy boast of the highest antiquity ; but 
for insulated points, each idiom of the whole series can Jay 
claim to the same honour ; since each of them has retained, 
without any deviation from the original form, single words, 
which in the other languages have undergone a process of 
change. Even the Sanskrit itself shows marks of such 
alteration. The coincidence of many related but inde- 
pendent languages in a single word must be held decisive 
against the correctness of t^e Sanskrit, or of any individual 
opposing idiom ; yet there are cases, in which the import- 
ance of the single dissentient voice must be allowed to oul^ 
weigh a conspiring majority of the other related idioms. 
The Greek, however, can Uy claim to no such superiority 
over the Latin ; and he is blind who would derive Latin 
out of the certainly much more copious, yet infinitely more 
corrupted, Greek. Some authors, whom I could name, 
assert that an r has been introduced by Epentkesia into 
many I^tin words, merely because the corresponding 
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Greek terms do not coiittun that letter. The fact, how- 
ever, is this: in Latin, the letter r stands for a more 
ancient s, which has disappeared entirely out of Qre«k ; 
e. g. fivt^ for fiv9-tt. Could it hare been the German 
mans, mouse, which forced an » into the Sclavonian myt'H, 
and Sanskrit musaf or can we suppose that the more 
ancient Latin form miu-es, preserved by Varro, was derived 
from the later classical mur-e»f The opinion that the 
Latin is a daughter or derivative of Greek, never has 
been, and never can be, proved : the two idioms hold the 
relation of sisters; and it will take much time yet to 
remove &om our Latin grammar the numerous absurdities 
which disfigure it, in consequence of the old belief" — Id. 
vol. i. p. 7S. 

<* On the whole, the structure of Latin is much more 
antique and less fT^;mentary titan that of Greek, even 
in its oldest dialect, the JEmMc ; so that the separation 
of the two idioms presupposes a time when Greek had 
undergone less change than in any stage of it with which 
we are acquainted '. For it is a mere gratuitous assump- 
tion, titat the delation of Latin from Greek was princi- 
pally caused by the operation of other Italian idioms: 
these certainly have supplied the Latin with many words, 
but have ezerosed littie or no influence upon its highly 
regular stracture, as appears from a comparison of its 
inflexions with those of the whole Indo-European class: if 
a deviation from tiie general grammar of the Indo-European 
languages exists to any extent, it shows itself much more 
strongly on the side of Greece than of Rome." — Id. vol. ii. 
p. 435. 

' Thii condition of the language i» wh«t I h»Te ventured to call Medo- 
Grecian : Pott's Tiew I< mure fully developed in another extract which I 
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Franz Bopp, in his latest publication, calls Crreek and 
LiatiD the elder twin sistera of the European portion of the 
Sanskrit idioms; and distioguislieB the German, Lettish, 
and Sclavooian, as the younger trio of a subsequent birth, 
(Die jungeren Drillinge, p. 248. ' Vocaligmus,' 1836.) 
But as this representation is in direct opposition to the 
views I have gained, and as I shall have occasion, in the 
historical part of thb work, to speak of the Sclavooians, 
Lithuanians, Lettons, and Old Prussians, I shall compare 
some words in their dialects with the corresponding 
examples given by Bopp in the other languages, in order 
to show that they lay claim to the same philoli^cal pre- 
cedence as the acknowledged elder idioms. 





Sd. 


Lith. Lett, and O.Pr. 


Goth. 


O. H. G. 


five 
full 
thou 


piati 
pebi 


penki 
pilnas 
tu 


pienki 

pilns 

tu 


fimf 
fulls 
thu 


vinf 
vol 
dn 


three 


tri 


trys 


triis 


threis 


dri 


two 


dva 


du 


dvai 


tvai 


zuene 


dexter 


dessna 


deszine 


dessine 


tMhsvo 


zesawa 


water 


voda 


vandu 


unds 


vato 


wazar 


dauehtei 


- dotcher dukter 


duckter 


dauhtar 


tohtar 


door 


dver 


durry. 


durris 


danr 


tor 


mead 


med 


medus 


meddus 


— 


meto 


heart 


serdze 


sztrdis 


esirds 


hairto- 


herza 


eye 
ten 
people 


oko 

desiati 

Uudi 


akis 

deszimpi 

liaudie 


ackis 
; dessimpts 
liaudis 


augo 

taihun 

laudeis 


ouga 
zeban 

liuti 


sit 


sideti 


sedeti 


aehdeet 


sitan 


sezan 


other 





antras 


antars 


anthar 


andar 


dog 


— 


szuns 


ssuns 


hunths 


hund 


tear 


— 


aszara 


assara 


tagr 


zahar 


cattle 


— 


— 


pecku 


&ihu 


vihu 



From the above examples, and others already given, it 
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is dear that these dialects possess the Bame relative anti- 
quity ae Sanskrit, Zend, and Latin. Now, as on the prin- 
dple of Grimm's law, we exclude the Perso- Grecians, 
High Germans, and Goths, &om among the earliest colo- 
nists of Italy; so, by an extension of the same law, we 
are permitted to look for the settlement of that interesting 
question to the other European families, the Sclavonians, 
Lithuanians, Lettons, and Old Prussians : which of these 
nations are to be accounted among the forefathers of the 
andent Romans will, I hope, be satisfactorily shown after- 
wards on different and independent principles. 

In this chapter, I have produced a Greek word \tv6t as 
the anal<^uB form of the High German leutet * people ' ; 
before concluding, 1 must give my audiorities, or rather my 
reasons, for so doing, as the word will certainly not be 
found in the Lexicons. 

It has already appeared that the root of f-pv9-poi is pv9 i 
High German, roth, rothen ; Low German, ruddy, redden ; 
and I think it will be allowed that the root of %-\tv6t-poc 
is Xtvdt, Actroc, the freemen of a state, the people ; High 
German, leute, liuti ; Welsh, Ihwyth ; Scl. liudi ; Lith. 
liaudis; Low Germ, laudeis, leod, lewd. Our English 
word leiod is derived directly from the Anglo-Saxon leod, 
and reached its present meaning through gradual stages of 
descent: (1.) freemen, in opposition to serfs; (2.) the laity, 
Xftroc, in contrast with the clergy ; (3.) the lower and 
licentious part of the laity ; (4.) and lastly, from expressing 
licentiousness generally, it has been limited to a particular 
kind, as in its present use. In the third of these stages, 
the word lewd occurs in our authorized version as the trans- 
lation of iTOVfipoc ; " lewd fellows of the baser sort" (Acts 
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xvii. 5} ; " if it were a matter of wrong or lewdness" 
(xviii. 14.). 

It has been questioned', whether the Latin liberum is 
the same word as tXtvBtpov, but, surely, no doubt can 
remain when we bo often see a Latin b in the place of the 
Medo-European d and Perso-Grecian 6 : s-pvOpov, ru- 
brum, ruddy ; ov0ii{>, uber, udder ; verbum, Goth, vaurd, 
Lith. rardas ; barba, Scl. brada, Lith. barzda. 

' See Poll, yol. i. p. 136, and Bopp's Vocalismua, p. 182. 
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IMDO-EUROPEAH VOC4BULABY — NOUNS, ADJECTIVEtt, 
NUMERALS, VERBAL ROOTS. 

The striking features of similarity and diveraty which 
exist together in related languageB, have caused much 
perplexity to philologiste : the principles of their sdeuce 
have enabled them successfully to eetablish the points of 
similarity, but for the explanation of the diverdty we must 
recur to a higher source. Not to pass over the subject 
altogether untouched, I shall give, in illustration, two 
extracts from other writers. 

" Numerous Greek aud Welsh words are so much alike, 
that they coincide in sound and in signification, and are 
evident proo& of a very ancient affinity between these two 
tongues : how and when such a relation commenced, may 
not now appear. It is easy to say the Britons borrowed 
these terms from the Greeks ; but it b not so easy to show 
the correspondence between the two nations, by means of 
which such a loan might be negotiated in Greece, and the 
goods imported to this island : besides this, the words are 
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of that kind which are the most unlikely- of any to have 
ever been borrowed. Persons the fondest of borrowing, 
never borrow their legs or arms ; dot is it probable that 
they should ever borrow the words by which these diings 
are signified. Every language and people must have them 
from the beginning; they cannot do without them any 
more than they can subsist without air or water, or live 
destitute of the most essential parts and members of their 
own bodies. It must seem, therefore, most reasonable to 
conclude, not that one of these tongues is derived from the 
other, but that they are both kindred languages, and pro- 
ceed from one common origin '." 

" We know nothing," says another writer, " concerning 
an original Indo-European langu^e; but we can easily 
detect a relatjonship among the members of the Indo- 
European family, and investigate the laws by which each 
is regulated. Different peoples exist in the world in differ- 
ent places, and with languages apparently different ; never- 
theless, between particular nations some secret and myste- 
rious bond does exist, which evidently proves the common 
influence of some law working among them. Although we 
cannot satisbctorily account for the remarkable differences 
between related langu^es, it is certain that they did not 
arise from chance or caprice ; the bidden E|>riog is, even 
at this late period, found working in them too strongly to 
permit such an idea ; and nothing, in the essential parts 
at least, stands but as it ought to stand. We have no 
grounds for assuming an original language, but what we 
find in the affinity of its so called derivatives ; and the law 
of their variation proves indisputably that they could not 

< Llewelyn's Remnks on the Bridih Tonjpie, 17>9, p. 23. 
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be derivatives at all ; that they are, on the contrary, ori- 
ginal and individual languages of great internal strictness. 
The objects of science are the laws which do exist, histo- 
rically developed in the outward world ; we sliall therefore 
look to languages as sisters, whose parent, and the manner 
of whose generation, we believe we cannot know, but tiie 
manner of whose actual being we are permitted to examine 
and describe '." 

Assuming then at once the existence of these sister lan- 
gnages, I proceed to describe the characteristic marks by 
whidi they are distinguished. 

The affinity of any class of languages is ascertained by 
a comparison of their vocabularies and grammatical inflex- 
ions : if a general resemblance in these respects is observ- 
able, the languages are shown to be related ; and the proof 
is the more convincing, when the similarity exists in both 
points, and to a considerable extent The words compared 
should be such as express the most (wmmon objects, 
actions, and relations ; and not those only which might be 
introduced by more civilized natioas among ruder tribes in 
the course of commerce or of conquest. The resemblance, 
however, need not be evident to the eye, if we can trace 
the history or discover tlie law of die variation in form or 
meaning : tiius we are satisfied that n-oScf, fbtus, and vuoz, 
are only necessary modifications of the same word ; whilst 
the terms Xhi0e, leute, lewd, have preserved a nearer simi- 
larity of form with a greater variation in meaning. The 
same remark is ^plicable to the grammatical structure = 
here also a general resemblance is suffident, if we are able 
to show intermediate forms which connect the unlike 

' Farngn Qiurl. Reviev, vol, x. p. 380. 
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inflexions of two languages by means of other related 
idioms, or by the different sb^es of the same language. 
The grammatical structure of kindred languages often 
differs less, than the Epic inflexions of Archaic Greek vary 
from the forms used by the Attic writers, or by the Modern 
Greek. The wider we are able to extend the cirde of 
langn^es, and the better we become acquainted with the 
difi'erent stages of particular idioms, the less violent 
becomes the passage from one extreme form to another. 
From the languages contained in Bopp's " Comparative 
Grammar," — the Sanskrit, Zend, Greek, Latin, Lithnanian, 
Sclavonian, Gothic, and German, — philologists are able to 
conceive an ideal original grammar, from which all the 
Indo-European idioms have deviated, each in its own par- 
ticular way*. 

As a comparison of the grammatical inflexions of the 
Indo-European hinguages would be too complicated and 
tedious for the purpose of a Manual, I shall confine myself 
to the Vocabulary; and, for fedlity of reference, shall 
classify the words under distinct heads. 

Section I. Decrees of Relatiomkip, S[c. 

Man. — Skr. narah ; Z. nairya, ace. narem ; Pers. nar ; 
Sabine, nero {neriene, strength) ; Gr. a-viip ; Alba- 
nian, neri ; Erse, near (neart, strength) ; Welsh, 
nerthol, strong. 

Skr. viras ; Z. vairya (strong) ; Lith. vyras ; 

Lett, and O. Pr. vyrs ; Lat. vir ; Goth, vairs ; Erse, 
fear; W. gwyr, wyr, 

. 439. p. 627-' 'nd Annals of Oriental 
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Mm. — Skr. manuB'ya, manawa; Lat. ho-mines, hu-manus; 

Goth, gama, gen. gnman ; O. H. Germ, komo, gen. 

komin; Lith. zmonee; O. Pr. smuneDts ; ScLmugh, 

monBh ; Germ, mann, mensh. 
Woman.— Skr. g'ani ; Z. gena ; Fere, zenne ; ScL g'ena ; 

O. Pr. genna; Gr. yiivt); Goth, qoino, queins; 

O. Engl, qaean i Icel. kona, kuinna; O. H. Germ. 

chena, chona; Erse, gean. 
Father. — Skr. pilar; Z. paitar; Pers. pader; Gr, irar>){>; 

Lat. pater; ScL bat; Goth, fadrein (parentes); 

L. Germ, ^er; O. H.Germ. vatar; Erse, athair'. 
Mother. — Skr. matar; Z. matar; Pera. mader; finrnpi 

mater; ScL mater; Lith. moter (woman), motina 

(mother); Lett mate; O. Pr. muti; Germ, muotar, 

mutter, moder ; Erse, mathair. 
Son. — Skr. sunus; Lith. sunns; Scl. ayn'; O. Pr. souds; 

Lett sehns (boy), subdim. ghunnis ; Goth, annua; 

Germ. sohn. 
Daughter. — Skr. duhitar; Z. dughdhar ; Pera. dokhtet; 

Gr. Ovyarnp; ScL dotcher; Lilh. dukter; O. Pr. 

duckti; Goth, dauhtar; Germ-tochter; Erse, dear; 
Brother. — Skr. b'ratar; Z. bratar; Pers. brader; Lat 

frater ; ^parpa (a fraternity) ; ScL brat' ; O. Pr. 

brali; Goth, brother; Scand. brodur; O. H. Germ. 

pruodar; Germ, bmder; Erse, brathair; W. brawd. 
Sister. — Skr. swasar; Lith. sesser; ScL sestra; Goth. 

aviatar; O. H. Germ, suestar; Erse, suir; Lat 

aoror; Z. khanhar; Pers. kliuaher; W. khwaer. 



* In Skr., Z«Qd, and Liiii. many naant in ibe Norn, case drop the r, 
which appeaca in ihe oblique cnaes ; t. g. Skr. pita, ace. pitaram ; Z. paila, 
ace paiUtem ; Lith. mole, plur. raoteres.—See B<^, p. 16a C 
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Fadier-in-law, — Skr. swasurah; Lat socer; tmpoc; Scl. 

svekar ; Lhh. szessnr ; Goth, sruhia ; Germ. 

schwaeber ; W. chwegrvn ; Com. huigereD. 
Mothcr-in-laiv. — Skr. swasmli; Lat socrus; ScLsvelcru; 

Goth, avuhro ; O. H. Germ, snigar ; W. chwegyr ; 

Com. hueger. 
Daughter-in-law. — Skr.snus'a; Sci-snocha; A.-Sas. Kioru ; 

German, schnur; Lat nunis; vuoc. 
Brother-in-law. — Skr. derar ; ^aqp ; levir ; ScL dever ; Litb. 

deveris; Lett deeveris; O. H. Germ, zeihhur; 

A.-Saz. tacor. 
Master and Hnsband. — Skr. patis ; Z. paids ; Lith. patis ; 

Lett and O. Pr. pats; Goth. &tJi8 (daz, brutfa- 

bths, sponsus), 7rofftc> Dor. n-oric ; Lat potis, Dii 

potes; in ut-pote, sua-pte, it signifies self, as in 

LiUi. pats (ipse, maritus). 
Mbtress and wife. — Skr. patni ; Lith. patti ; Lett, and O. 

Pr. pattin ; mrvia. Schlegel considers norvia in 

Homer as a substantive : the title of Diana, ronna 

Bitp^Dv, and the &ct tliat it spears only in the 

feminine, and generally as an adjunct ttf feminine 

proper names, seem to intimate as much. Edinb, 

Rev. vol. li. p. 469. 
King. — 'Skr. rag'a; Lat rex; O. Pr. rikys; Gotl. reiks; 

O. H. Germ, ribhi ; Erse, righ. 
God. — Skr. devas; Z. daevas; Pers. and Buss, diw (the 

evil spirit) ; Lith. diewas ; Lett deews ; O. Pr. 

deiws; Lat deus; Erse, dia; W. duw; Scand. 

ty-F {r is the usual Mgn of the nominative) ; Oeoc. 
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Section II. Parts of the Body, tfc. 

. Eye.— Skr. aks'i ; Z. ae'i; Lith. akis; O.Pr. ackis; Lett 

Bzs ; Scl. oko ; Lat ocolos ; Goth, wgo ; Germ. 

c^, auge ; Dan. oje. 
Brow. — Skr. b'ru; Z. bru, bruatj P. a-bru; Sd. browi; 

Scand. bra; Germ, braae; Erse, bru; tf^pw; 

O. H. Germ, prawa. 
NoBe. — Skr. nasa; Z. nao, naonha; Scl. nos; Lith. dosib; 

Scand. nos; Germ, nase; Lat. oaaus, nares; Lett. 

Tooth. — Skr. dantas; P. dendan; Lith. dantis; o-Sovteci 

denteB ; Goth, thuntus ; Dan. tand ; O. Engl, tain ; 

Erse, dend; W. dant 
Voice. — Skr. vak; Z. vacs ; P. avaz ; Lst. vox; Po^; O. Pr. 

vadc, envacke (invoco) ; Serv. wikati (rociferari) ; 

O. H. Germ, ki-wahu (I mention). 
Head. — Skr. kapala; M^aXq; caput; O. H. Germ. houpit ; 

GotK haubith. 
— Skr. s'iras; P. ser; Kapa, Kpawov, cranium, cere- 

brnm ; O. H. Germ, himi ; Germ, ge-him. 
Hair. — Skr. kesa; P. kisu; Litli. kassa; Lett kashoks; 

ScL kosa ; Lat csesa-iies, from which, and not from 

csesus, is derived Csesar, the long-haired. 
Ear. — Scl. ucba, ysbi; Lith. ausb; O. Pr. ausi; Lett 

auss; ouc, ouoc, auris; Goth, aueo; Germ, ohr; 

Erse, ogh. 
Kight (hand). — Skr. daks'ina; Z. das'ina; Sg&ocj dexter; 

Scl. dessna ; Lith. deszine ; Lett and O. Pr. des- 

sine ; Goth, taihsvo ; Erse, deas : from Skr. daks'ina 

comes Aa\voe, the Deccan (South). 
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Mail. — Skr. nak'as; P. nak'an; o-vt'XEc; Lith- n^as; 

Lett, nags ; Scl. nogot ; Scand. nogl ; Germ. 

nageL 
Knee. — Skr. g'anu ; Z. g'enu ; P. zaou ; 'yowi genu ; 

Alban. geniu; Goth, kniu; O. H. Germ, chniu; 

Germ. knie. 
Foot. — Skr. padafi; Z.pad'as; P. pa; iro$£c> pedes; Lith. 

padas ; Lett pehda ; Goth, fetus ; Germ. fuss. 
Body. — Z. kere&j ace kerepem or kehrpem ; Lat corpus ; 

Germ, korper; Scand. kropp and korf; W. coiph; 

O. Pr. kermens; Alban. kourm. 
Udder. — Skr. ud'as ; Lith. udroja (it udders or swells in the 

dugs); A.-Sax. ader; Germ, eater; Gr. ovdap; Lat. 

uber. 
Navel. — Skr. nah'i; Z. nafo; P. naf; Lettnabba; Germ. 

nabel ; O. H. Germ, napalo ; ofi^oXoc, umbilicus. 
Heart — Skr. hard-aya; capSui, cordis ; Scl. serdze; Litb. 

szirdis; Lett surds; O. Pr. sirs; Goth, hairto; 

Germ, herz ; Erse, cridhe. 
Blood. — Kfivoti cruor; Scl. hrowi; Lith. kraujas; O. Pr. 

krawia ; O. Germ, gran, gore ; Erse, cru. 
Tear. — Skr.aa'ru; Lith.aszara; Lett.a8sara; Pers-zareh; 

Germ, zahre; Saicpu, lachryma, olim dadiryma; 

Goth, tagr; W. deigryn ; Erse, deor. 



Section III. Objects of Nature and Art. 

Sky.' — Skr. nab'as ; Scl. nebo ; vtfiXtj, nebula ; O. H. 
Germ, nepal; Germ, nebel; Erse,neal; W.nivwl; 
Lith. debbesis; Lett debbes: compare d for n in 
tlie numeral niru. 
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Sun. — Skr. hailis; v^ioc', W. haul, heol; Lat sol; Scl. 

solnze ; Lith. saole ; Lett ssaule ; Goth, sauil ; 

Scaod. Boel; Erse, saule. 
Moon, or toocth. — Skr. masa; Z. mao, ace maonhem; 

P. mah ; fiTivih ineneis ; ScL miesez ; Lith. taienu ; 

Lett, tnehnes ; Goth, mena, menoths ; Erae, mios. 
Star. — Skr. tara, olim stara ; Z. staro ; P. sitareh ; a-amp, 

Stella, dimin. of stera,tuhillao/'hira; Goth, staimo ; 

Germ, stern ; W. sereD ; Armoric, steren. 
Earth, — Skr. go, ace. gam; ^t) and yam; Goth, gavi, and 

Germ, gan, (a region) ; O. H. Germ, kewi; Erse, 

ce; Z. zao, ace zanm ; P. zemin; Scl. zemia and 

zemla ; Lith. zieme ; Lett, and O. Pr. semme. 
Sea. — Skr. mirsh ; Lat mare ; Scl. more ; Lith. mares ; 

Goth, marei ; Germ, meer and mere ;, Scand. mar ; 

Erse, muir; W. mor. 
Water. — Skr. uda; Lat udus, unda j Gt,vBti>p; Scl. voda; 

Lith. vandu ; Lett udens ; O. Fr. unds ; Scand. 

udr; Goth. ?ato; O. H. Germ, wazar; Germ. 

wasser ; Erse, dour ; W. dwr. 
Fire, — Skr.agnih; Latigois; Lith.ugnt8; Lettugguns; 

Scl. c^i ; Erse, aghoa. Through Goth, auhns, we 

can connect O. H. Germ, obn ; Engl, oven ; mtvoc 

and uevof. Bop^s Vocalistnut, p. 155. 
Light — Skr. aloka, from loc'ayatiu, lucet ; Xvki), \tvaaiiv, 

luc-is ; Scl. luc' ; Lett luhotees (to look around) ; 

Goth, liuhath ; Germ. Ucht ; W. Ihwg ; Erse, 

leos. 
Day. — Skr. dyu and dina ; Lat dies, diumuB ; iScI. den ; 

Lith. diena; Lettdeena; O. Pr. deina; Erse, di, 

dia ; W. dydh ; Goth, da^ ; Germ. tag. 
Night — Skr. nisa, nakta; vvktcc, noctes; Scl. noc'; Lith. 
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naktis; Lett aakte; O. Pr. oacti; Goth, nahts; 

Germ, nacht ; E^ne, docIuI ; W. noB. 
Cloud. — Skr. m^'a; Pera.inig'; ScL m^la; Lith. migla; 

Lett migla ; Gr. o-fux^ > Goth, milhma. 
Winter. — Skr. hima (snow) ; Z. zima ; P. zime^taD ; Scl. 

zima; Litli. ziema; Lett seetna; xci/udv, hiems: 

&om Skr, hima, is derived the name of the Hima- 
laya mo imtaiius, and /mout mom is rightly explained 

nivoau by Plinyt z. 27. 
Clothing. — Skr. vasas, vastra ; Z. vas'tra ; PfoOtic, vestis ; 

Goth, vaati, gavasjan. 
Linen. — Xivov, linum ; Scl. len ; Lith. linnai ; Lett lioni ; 

Germ, lein ; W. llin. 
Hemp. — 'Skr. sana ; Pera. cannab ; jcavvo^ici cannabis ; 

ScL koDopi; Lith. kannapes; Lett kannepes; 

Scand. hanpr; Germ, hanf; Erae, csnaib. 
Mead, or honey .~-Ski. mad'u; Z. mad'a; ScL med; Lith. 

medns; Lettmeddns; W. medh; Gr. ^tOv; O. H. 

Germ, metu; Germ. meth. For Latin nudtis, see 

Pott, vol. ii. p. 169. 
Wine. — Lat vinom; Fotvo^i Scl. vino; O. Pr. vyna; 

Germ, wein ; Erae, fin ; W. gwin, win. 
Milk. — Scl. mleko, from mlzu, mulgeo; Lith. melzu 

(muigeo); O. H. Germ, melheo (to milk) ; Scand. 

miolk ; Germ, milch ; Gr. 7X07071 milk, for fiXayiK, 

from a-fu\y*i> '■ also yaXaKToe, lactis ; Erse, huth ; 

W. Ihaeth. 
Cheese. — Lat. caseus; Lith. kiezas; Scand. kiasir; Germ. 

kase i Erse, caise ; W. cawB. 
Mill. — Pers. maliden (to grind) ; fivXi), mola, molere; Scl. 

melniza,meliti; Lith. maid; Germ, muhle, mahlen ; 

Erse, muiliono ; W. melin. 
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Yoke. — Skr. juga; P. jug'; (iryov, jngum ; Sd. jgo; 

Litb. jungyti (to yoke) ; Lett, jugs; Gotb. juk ; 

Genn.jocb; W.jau. 
Carriage. — Skr. rat'a ; Z. rat'a ; Gallic, rheda : wheel— Skr. 

rat'ya; LaL rota; Lith. ratas; Lett, rats; Germ. 

rad ; Erse, roth. 

Skr. raha ; Lat veha ; Foxoq ; Scl. voz ; Lith. 

wezu, inf. wessti (vehere) ; Scand. vogo; Germ, 
wagen, wain. 

Skr. aka'a ; a/i-a^ axis ; ScL osi ; Lith. asm ; 

Lett aas ; O. H. Germ, ahsa; Germ, achse. 

House. — Skr. damas ; Sofiog, domug ; Scl. dom ; Goth. 

dmijan (to build a bouse). 
Skr. resBs ; FtHKo^ ' village — Lat. vicus ; Scl. ves; 

Goth, veibs. 
DocH-. — Skr. dwara; P. dar; Scl. dwer; Litb. durrys; 

Lett, durris ; Goth, daora ; Germ, thur ; Bvpa ; 

Erse, donis ; W. dor. 



Section IV, Animals, ^. 

Cattle. — Skr. pas'us; Z. pas'eus; Lat. pecue; Gr. ir<iw; 

Scl. pasu (paaco), pastyr (pastor); O. Pr. pecku; 

Goth. &ibu ; O. H. Germ, vibu ; Germ. vieb. 
Ox, Cow. — Skr. go, gaus; Z. gaos; P. gau; Sabine, 

gaius ; Lett gows ; Erse, geo ; Scand. ku ; O. H. 

Germ, chuo; Germ, kuh; f3oifc> bos; ScL buik; 

W. buw. 
Skr. uks'an; Lat vacca; Gotb. auhsDs; O. H. 

Germ, ohso; Germ, oche; Erse, agh; W. ycb. 
Sheep. — Skr. awis; Latovis; Gr. oic; Scl. owza; Lith. 
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awis; Lettaws; A.-Sax.eav; Goth, avistr (orile) ; 

Germ, ow, eowa, ewe ; Eree, aoi. 
Dog. — Skr. s'wa, gen. B'unoa; Z. s'pa, gen. s'uno; Russ. 

sabaka; Lith. szu, gen. szuns; Lett bsuds; kvwi', 

canis ; Ejrse, en, gen. coin ; W. ki, plur. cwn ; 

Goth, hunths ; O. H. Germ. hund. 
Horse. — Skr. as'was; Z. as'pa; P. asp; Lith. aszwa; 

nnroc) equQs; Scand. eikur, oek; O. Sax. ehu; 

Erse, each. 
AsB. — Lat asinuB, asellus ; Russ. osel ; Lith. asitas ; Goth. 

asiluB ; Scand. asni, asen ; Germ, esel ; Erse, asal ; 

W. asyn. 
Wolf. — Skr. rarkas; Z. vehrko; Sabine, hirpus; Xvko?, 

lupus ; Russ. wolk ; Lith. wilkas ; Lett wilks ; 

Goth. vul&; Genu, wolf; Alban. oulk. 
Mouse. — Skr. mos'ika; P. tnus'; fivg, mus; Scl. mus'y; 

O. H. Germ, mus ; Germ. mans. 
Goose, gander. — Ski. hansa; P. kaz; ^^avc, siuser: Scl. 

guffl, gansioT ; Lith. zasis ; Lett boss ; O. H. Germ. 

kans; Genn. gass; Scand. gaas; Erse, geadh, 

ganreadb ; W. gwyz. 
Duck. — Skr. andaoi ; Lat anas, anatis; vrrrra; Lith, 

antis ; Germ, ente ; Scand. and. 
Worm. — Skr. kirmis; P. kirm; Litb. kirmele, kirminis, 

kirmyti (to turn to worms); Lettzehrms, zirmins'; 

Lat vermis ; Goth, raurms ; Scand. orms ; Germ. 

wurm. 
Fly. — Skr. maks'ika ; Z. mak's'i ; Lat mnsca ; ^via ; Scl. 

maucha, mywa; Lith. mnsse; Lett mus'a; O. H. 

Germ, mucca (midge) ; Germ, mucke ; Scattd. my, 

mygge. 
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Sectiok V. AdjectiiKt, Numerals, 

Great — Skr. mahat ; Z. mazo, ace. mazanhem ; P. mih ; 

Lat magnuB ; fuyaXo ; Goth, mikils ; O. H. Germ. 

mihil ; O. Engl, muchel ; Ene, meall ; to this root 

belong Sd. mi^u (poestun) ; Lett, mak-t (posse) ; 

O. Pr. massi (potest) ; Lith. macnis (potestas). 
Broad. — Skr. prathus, compar. prat'ijas; n-Xarvc! Lith. 

pl^is ; Lett plats ; Scand. flatr ; Lat latos. 
Heavy. — Skr. gums, compar. garijas; P. giran; Lat 

gravis ; Lett gruts ; Goth, kauris ; j3apvr, bratum 

antiqui grarem dicebaat, Fettui. 
Full — Skr. pnrnas; Z. pereno; P. per; irkioQ, plenas; 

Sd. pelny; Lith. pilDas; Lett pitas; O. Pr. pilna; 

Goth, fulls; O. H. Germ, vol; W. llawa. 
Saturated. — Lat satur ; ScL sut, syty ; Lith. sotus ; Lett 

seats ,- O. Pr. satuinei (thou satiafiest) ; Germ, satt 
Long. — Skr. dirg'as; Z. dareg'as; P. diras; fioAtxoc; 

ScLdolgui; Lith. ilgas; Lett ilgs ; O. Pr. ilga ; 

Lat longus; Goth, langs; Germ. lang. 
Thin. — Skr. tanus; P. tenuh; tovwc (in composition), 

tenuis ; Scl. tanok, tanan ; Scand. thunnr, tuim ; 

Germ, donn ; W. denao. 
Light — Skr. lag'us ; E-Xa^vr ; Scl. legkli, lagan ; LidL 

lengwas ; Scand. hignr ; O. H. Germ, liht ; Germ. 

leicht; Lat levis. 
Young. — Skr. juvan; P. juan; Latjuvenis; Schjanuii, 

joDos'a; Lith. jaunas; Lett janns; Goth, jungs; 

Germ.jung; W. jau,jeuant 
New, — Skr. navah ; P. nu ; Lat novus ; vtov ; Scl. 
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norii ; Litli. naujas ; O. Pr. nauns ; Goth, niris, 

gen. niujis ; Genn. neu ; Erae, Duadh ; W. newydh. 
Warm. — Skr. g'arma ; Z. garema ; P. garm ; Bcp/tot ; 

ScL goriu (I burn); O. Pr. garre-wingi; Goth. 

vann ; G. warm ; Erse, garam ; W. gwres. 
Dry. — Skr. suslia; Z. huska; P. k'us'li; aavKo^j aavo- 

opof, Biccus ; Scl. Buc'ii, sus'id (siccare) ; Lith. 

sausas ; Lett, and O. Pr. sausa ; W. sydi. 
Middle. — Skr. mad'ya; Z. maid'ya; P. mijan; Lat. 

medius; pLtaof, Scl. mezdu (inter) ; Goth, midia, 

midjas; O. H. Germ, mitis; Germ, mittel; Erse, 

meadhon. 
Red- — Skr. rud'ira; Lat. rnber; Scl. rdjti (to redden); 

Lith. ruddas ; Lett, ruda ; Scand. rod ; Engl, ruddy, 

rud; Eree, ruadh; cpvdpoc; O. H. Germ, rot; 

Germ. roth. 
White. — Skr. s'veta; Scl. sviet (lucidus); Lith. swiezus; 

A.-Sax. sveotol; Goth, hveits; Germ, weise. 
Widowed. — Skr. vid'avah ; Lat. viduus ; Scl. vdovj ; O. Pr. 

viddevu ; Goth. vidoTO ; Germ, wittwe. 
Holy. — Skr. e'rantas ; Z. s'pentas; Lith.szwantas; O. Pr. 

swints ; Lett, sswehts ; Scl. swiat 
All. — Skr. vis'vas; Z. vie'pas; Lith. vissas; O. Pr. viasa; 

Lett visa ; Scl. vessj. 
Other. — Skr. anyas; Prakrit, anno; Z. anyas; Scl. in; 

Lett, jaunu; Pomeranian*, annes; oXAoc, alius; 

Goth, aljas; O. H. Germ, ali-landi (from other 

lands) ; Erse, eile ; W. alb. 
Skr, antaras; Lith. and O. Pr. antars; Lett 



' The ward iinn» (other), pronaunced ra 
at Patnetami.— Voter' t Fgl. Ti^ehi, p. 233 
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otrs; Goth, anthar; O. H. Genn. andar; LaL 
alter ; mpot ; W. either. 
Both.— Skr. uVa; Z. uba; Sd. oba; Lith. abbn; Lett 
abbi ; O. Pr. abbai ; ap^w, ambo ; Goth, ba ; 
Germ, beide. 

To diow the affinity of the numerals, Bopp prefers giv- 
ing the Dominattve feminine of the ordinals. P. 462. 
First. — Skr. prat'ama; Z. fivlhema and paoirya; Dor. 

irpwra, prima ; Goth, fruma ; I^th. pirma ; O. Pr. 

pirmoi ; ScL perraja. 
Second. — Skr. dvitiya; Z. bitya; Bevrtpa, altera; Goth. 

anthara; Lith. antra; O. Pr. antra; Scl. rtoraja 

(dva, two). 
Third. — Skr. tartiya; Z. thritya; rptra, tertia; Goth. 

thridjo ; Lith. trec'ia ; O. Fr. tirti ; ScL tretija. 
Fourth. — Skr. (/aturt'a and turiya ; Z. tuirya ; rtrapra, 

qnarta; Goth, fidrordo; Lith. ketwirta; O. Pr. 

kettwirta; Scl. c'etvertaja. 
Fifth. — Skr. pano'ama; Z. pugdha (panc'an,./^) ; irf/twra, 

qninta; Gotb.fin)fto; Lith.penkta; O. Pr. pienkta; 

Scl. piataja. 
Sixth. — Skr. s'as't'a ; Z. cstva (csvas, six) ; jm-a, sexta ; 

Goth, substo; Lith. azeszta; O. Pr. us'tai; Scl. 

s'estaja. 
Seventh. — Skr. aaptama; Z. haptatha; ifiSofia, septima; 

Goth, sibundo; Lith. sekma; O. Pr. septmai; Scl. 

sedmaJB. 
Eighth. — Skr. as'tama; Z. astema; 07800, octaya; Goth. 

ahtudo; Lith. aszma; O. Pr. asmas (masc); ScL 

osmaja. 
Ninth. — Skr. navama; Z. nauma; cwara, nona; Goth. 
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niuiido; Lith. dewinta; O. Fr. newinta; Scl. dev- 
jataja. 
Tenth. — Skr. dasama; Z.-dasema; Sticara, decima ; GotL. 
taihundo; Litb. deszimpta; O. Fr. dessimta; ScL 
desjataja. 

The following Celtic nnmerals are taken from Frichard, 
p. 38. 
Etse : — aen, da, tri, keathair, knig, se, secht, ocht, noi, 

deicb. 
Welsh: — un, dau, tri, pedwar, pamp, chwech, saith, wytb, 
naw, deg. 

Pronouns of the first and second persons in the singular 
and plural. Bopp, p. 461. 
First person. — Skr. aham, pi. vayam and asme ; Z. azem, 

pL vaem ; sytDv, afifu^ ; ego, noa ; Goth, ik, veis ; 

Lith. asz, mes ; O. Fr. as, mes ; Scl. az, my. 
Second person. — Skr. tvam* pi. yuyam and yus'me ; Z. 

turn, pL yuschem and yus; tdwi vftfuci tu, vos; 

Ooth, thu, yus; Lith. tu, jus; O. Fr. tou, jobs; 

Scl. ty, vy. 

Section VL Verhcd Moots. 

Skr. g'an, to be bom, g'ag'aoim; Z. scan, zazami; Gr. ycv,- 
yiy{t)»oftai, ytwattt, ytvost gignor, genero, genus; 
Lith. gemu, inf. gimti ; Lett dsimt ; O. Fr. genunons 
(oatus) ; Goth, kin, keina, kuni (genus) ; EngL kin ; 
Erse, gein ; W. geni. 

Skr. mar, to die, maryatai (moritur), marah (tnon) ; Z. 
mar, merethyu, tUadf mahrka, dea&; P. murden; 
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LaL mori,- Scl. mrijeti; Lith. mird; Lett, mirt; 

Goth, maurthr, and Germ, mord, murder; Erse, 

marbh, dead; W. marw, to die. — Compare (tofioivw, 

marcere ; Litb. and Lett mirkt, to wither. 
Skr. ^iv, to live, g'irami, g'iva, UJi ; Z. gl or g'va, 

g'ayami ; Zofn, vivo ; Sd. g^va, g^ira, life ; Lith. 

gyvoti ; LetU dswoht ; O. Pr. pvBi, giva, life ; Gotb. 

quivB, livinff, or Engl, quick; Scand. quikr; Erse, 

beo, to live ; W. byw ; j3(oc- 
Skr. g'lia, to know, g'anami, g'nalas (gnotus) ; Yivwincwi 

gnosGo, gnarus ; Scl. znati; Lith. zinoti; LettBUinat; 

Goth, kaan, I know ; O. H. Germ, chnata, / knew ; 

Germ, kennen; Engl, to ken, to know; W. gwn, / 

ktutw, 
Skr. vid, vaida, / know ; Z. rid ; Gr. PuZw, video ; ScL. 

vidjed) to tee, vjezti, to know ; Lith. veizdmi ; O. Pr. 

veist, vaidimi, toe know, acki-visti, openly, with eye- 

witaeiees ; Goth, vid ; Scand. vide, to know ; O. H. 

Germ, viz ; Genn. wiasen ; Engl, to wit, wot, wise ; 

W. gwydh and wydb, knowUdge. 
Skr. bud', to know and to wakm, bod'ati, he knows, bud'ah, 

atage, wakefvl; Z. bud', toiee; Scl. buditi, foiraA^n; 

Lith. bunded ; Lett buddinat ; O. Pr. bode, they are 

wakeful; Erse, fodh, knowledge, fodhach, wise, 
l^r. dars', dadars'a, / rate ; Z,dadarea'a; Stptw; O. Pr. 

en-deirit, to look on; LJth. dairaus, look aioat ; Lett. 

pee-durknite, perspicue ; Erse, dearc, s^ht, dearcam, 

to tee; Yi . Aiem, tight. 
Skr. s'ni, inf. sbrotnm, to haar, s'ravayami, and Zend, s'ra- 

vayemi, / make to hear ; kAvix, kXutoc* duere, indutus ; 

Sd. slutad, to hear; Lith. klansyd; Lett klausuht; 

O. Pr. klausit ; Goth, htiuma, on ear ; Scand. hlyda, 
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to hear; Ene, cluinam, / hear, cluas, on ear; W. 
dyw, hearing, clnst, an ear. 

Skr. man, maDyati, he thinhs, manas, mind; %. maD, to 
think, mano, mvad, also to wpeak, manthra, tpeech; 
fivaofu, fUfiova, fjuvo^, moneo, memiiu, mens ; Scl. 
mjenili, to thinh, po-mjann, / remember; Lith. me- 
neti ; Lett pee-mimie, ad-moneo ; O. Fr. po-minisna, 
ihouffht ; Goth, monan ; O. H. Germ, maoon ; Germ. 
meinen ; Engl, to meaa ; W. menw, mind. 

Sfcr. iftogo, emi, imas ; iifu, ifjxv, eo, imiu ; Z. aeiti (it) ; 
P. amdeu; ScU id; Lith. ettt; Lett eet; O. Pr. 
eit (it) ; Goth, iddja, / wetd, hir-i, come here. 

Skr. st'a, to sUmd, tis'tami ; Z. histami ; itmi/u ; P. asta- 
den, stare ; Scl stati ; Litb. stoweti ; O. Pr. Btaninti 
(stans), po-8tat; Goth, staodan; O. H. Germ, stan- 
tan; Erse, stadam, to etand; W. eistedh, to tit. 

Skr. sad, to tinii, ni-sad, to nt doom ; P. Di-s'esten ; t^o/uu, 
f^Dc, sido, aedeo,- Scl. ajedjetl; Lith. sedeti; Lett 
sehdeet ; O. Pr. sidons ; Goth, sitan ; O. H. Germ, 
sezan ; Germ, sitzen ; Ene, suidham. 

Skr. rah, to carry, vahati ; Z. vazaiti ; ff>\iu>i veho ; Scl. 
wezu, inf. weati ; Lith. wessti; Lett and O. Pr. west; 
Scand. vega; Germ, wages, u>ain. 

Skr. b'ar, to bear, bib'arti; Z. baiaid; P. berden; Gotb. 
bairan; Sax. bearan; O. H.G. perao; Erae, bheirim, 
bearadh; ^tpw, fero: beroceun in aalu-ber, candela- 
brum, &c 

Skr. kar, to make, karoti, karnomi in the Vedas; Z. 
kerenaomi, kereaoiti ; P. kerden ; tc^aivw, creo, cere- 
monia ; O. Pr. kaia (crearit) ; O. H. Germ, karawan ; 
Scand. geinlh (actio) ; Erse, ceard, vjorkman, 

Skr, da, to give, dadami; Z. dadhami; P. daden; Z&^fu, 
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do, dare ; Scl. damj, inf. daiti ; Lith. dumi, dudu ; 

Lett, do-t; O. Pi. dart (dat), inf. dstwei; Erse, 

ilaighini (do), inf. daighead. 
Skr. d'a, ta place, dad'ami ; Z. da, ni-dathama (depommus) ; 

P. dan (ajJace, in compowtion) ; Gr. 9r|,n6^fu; Lith. 

demi, dedn, inf. deti ; Lett debt ; O. Pr. sen sen-ditans 

rankans, with handi folded or plated together. In Zend, 

Hie root da oitensigai6es to make; hence O. L. Germ. 

doan, gedon ; O. H. Germ, toon, kitan ; Germ, thus, 

gethan ; Engl, to do, daae; ScL djejea'i, thtM maketti 

Skr. in compotilaon, vi-dad'ami, / fflaA«. 
Skr. ad, fo eat, admi ; tBu, edo, egn ; ScL jamj, for jadmi, 

inf. jesti; Lith. edmi, inf. eati; Lett ebmu, ehde, 

inf. ehflt; O. Pr. ist, inf. istwei, put. iduns, idis, 

fiod; Goth, itan; O. H. Germ, izan; Germ, essen; 

Erse, itbim, inf. itheadh ; W. ysa, to eat. 
Skr. pi, to drink, pirami, inf. patum; viu, niw, poto; ScL 

pju, inf. piti; Litii. pota; O. Pr. ponis, drinks in£ 

pouton ; Alban. pii, inf. me pym. 
Skr. tars', topanA, to Viirat; rtpattv, torreo, terra (ncca) ; 

Lith. trokssti ; Gotfa. thairaan (arere), thaursjan 

(ritire); Germ, dorren, dnrsten. 
Skr. t^, to heat, inf. t^tum; Z. t^), tafhcBr burning; 

P. taften; Gr. m^, n-a^v, (I.) to bm-n, (2.) to bury, 

n^pa, aehei; tepeo, tepidos; Sd. tepleiu, teplit. 
Skr. b'i, to fear, bib'emi, b'is, fear ; Z. bio, bias, fiar ; 

P. bim; Lith. baime, bijau, inf. bijoti; Lett bit; 

O. Pr. bia, hefatn, mi. biatwei, biasna, fear; Pole, 

baz ; O. Sax. bivoa ; O. H. Germ, pipinon, to tremble ; 

ft^fitu, ^o^oc ; Scl. boi-s'i, thoufiarett. 
Skr. d'ni, to tbmdaure, \nL d'ravitum, d'ruvas, tvre; Lith. 

dmtas, tecure; O. Pr. druwis, belief^ inf. druwit; 
f2 
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Gotb. traoan ; O. H. Genu, trnen ; Germ, tranen, 

to trutt ; EogL tnu, troth. 
Skr. kara', to ploughj )an'ta,piinightd ; Z. kareta, id. ; a^twt 

aroi ScL ori% orad; Litli. aro, ard; Lett, art; 

O. H. Genu, anm ; Dutch, aeren ; O. Engl, to ear 

(Gen. zlv. 6) ; Erse, aram, inf. arudh ; W. aredig. — 

Compare Skr. kam, kamayami ; LaL amo; Walachian, 

cbatnor, Ume. 
Skr. sa (to ww?), savami, genero, prodaco; Lat. serere for 

se-sere, satus; Scl. sjetad; Lith. set!; Lett Beht; 

Goth, saian ; Germ, saen ; Scand. soa ; Engl, to tow. 

Seed : Lat se-men ; Scl. aje-ma ; Lith. semenys ; 

O. H. Germ. samo. 
Skr. nik's', to increase, rak's'at^ ; Z, uk's', uk's'yann (aiige- 

bant) ; av^enuf auget ; O. Pr. acka, an aagmentative 

partide, acka>kufllaisin, very weak; Goth, vahsjan; 

G. wachsen ; Engl, to wax. 
Skr. star, to wtrew, stamomi ; Z. stereta (expanaus) ; trrop- 

vvfiti Btemo, stratus; ScL stre-d (expandere), stla-d 

(stemere) ; Goth, straujan ; G. streuen, 
Skr. mis', to mix, mis'rayatai; P. amik'ten; fuay^nu, 

miscet; ScLmjesid; Lith. missd; Lett missetees; 

G. mischen ; Erse, meas-gaim ; W. myggy, 
Skr, b'u, to be, inf. b'avitom ; Z. bu, bavaid, ht i$; P, 

bu-den, fy> be; Scl. bu-d, to be; Lith. bud, bn-su 

(ero) ; Lett but, bijn (fui) ; O. Pr. bout bouuns, being ; 

how. Germ, beon, to be; Engl be, been ; O. H. Germ, 

pim, lam ; Erse, bhith, to ^ bu mi, / waa ; W. bod, 

to be, bum, buost, bu, I, &ou, Ae was ; ^w, ^vvat, fui, 

fuvimuB. 
Skr. as, to ^, asd, he is; Z. asd ,- P. est ; tart, est ; Sd. 

jest; Lith. esd; Lett essmu (sum); O. Pr. ast; 
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Goth, and Germ, ist; Engl, is; Gne, is; W. ys, 



I shall conclude this chapter with one or two Bpedmens 
of granunadcal inflexions in the various langua^s here 
mentioned. The demoiutrative pronoun, which is used as 
the definite ardcle in Greek and Gennan only, is thus 
declined. (Bopp, p. 496.) 



Nominative. 



tf tu 



Gr. 


i 


•a,i 


re 


r«,ol 


rm.ai 


ra 


UU 


il-Te 


is-Ta 


i»-Tud 


iiK-n 


i«-Te 


it-'Di 


Sd. 


f 


ta 


to 


ti 


ty 


ta 


lith. 


tu 


ta 


tai 


tie 


to« 


— 


Goth. 


■a 


•0 


thata 


thai 


thoi 


tho 


O.H. 


G. der 


diu 


du 
Accusa 


live. 


die 


diu 


Skr. 


tarn 


tarn 


tat 


tan 


ta* 


taai. 


Z. 


tem 


tanm 


tat 


tan 


tao 


ta 


Gr. 


IW 


rac, n(» 


ri> 


rout 


Tit 


ra 


Lat 


i«-Tum 


is-Tam 


is-Tud 


is-Tos 


ia-Tia 


ia-Ta 


ScL 


f 


tu 


to 


tj 


ty 


ta 


lith. 


tan 


tan 


tu 


tna 


tai 


— 


Goth. 


tbma 


tho 


thata 


thuu 


thoa 


tho 


O.H. 


G.den 


dia 


daz 
Instrumf 


die 
ntal. 


did 


diu 


Skr. 


tena 


ta}« 


tens 


tais 


tab-ia 


Ua» 


Z. 


ta 


tahmra 


ta 


tail 


UbiB 


tail 


Sd. 


^em 


toju 


tjem 


^ani 


^emi 


tjemi 


Idth. 


tn, tunu ta 


tUftumi 


tail 


toinii 


taia 
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SinguUr. 






Plural. 




Skr. 


taomai 


tasyai 


taamai 


teb-y« 


tab-ya. 


teh-yaa 


Z. 


tahnai 


tanhai 


tabmai 


lawbyo 


tabyo 


taeibyo 


Gr. 


"f 


rv, rv 


TV 


Loc.™ 


t mun 


rouri 


Lat. 


U-TI 


ia-TL 


ia-'n 


ia-'na 


ia-Tia 


ia-Tia 


sa 


tomn 


toi 


tomu 


tjem 


tjem 


tjem 


Lith. 


tarn 


tai 


tam 


tNm(u)a 


tom(u)B 


tiem(u)a 


Goth. 


thamma 


thinu 


tbaroma 


thaun 


tbaim 


thaim 


O.H 


G.demu 


deru 


demu 


dem 


'dem 


dam 








Ablative. 






Skr. 


tasaut 


lasyaa 


taatnat 1 teb-yai 


lab-yaa 


teh-yaa 


Z. 


tahmat 


tanhat 


tahmat taeibyo 


tabyo 


taidbyo 


Lat. 


ia-To(d) u-Ta<d) iB-To(d) \ w-Hb 


ia-'Ki 


ia-Tta 








Genitive, 






Skr. 


taaya 


taaya* 


tauya 


tea'am 


taaam 


te^am 


Z. 


tahe 


tanhao 


tahe 


taea'anin 


taonhamn 


taea'anm 


Gr. 


TOM 


rot, rii 


e row 


r<»i' 


rawv, Tuv 


rmv 


I^. 


i*-Tiu8 


ia-'nni 


is-'KuB 


is-ToruiD ia-Tarmn 


U-Torum 


Sd. 


togo 


tqja 


togo 


yecb 


tjech 


^h 


lith. 


to 


tOB 


to 


ta 


tu 


tu , 


Goth 


thii 


thiios 


thia 


Aiie 


thiio 


thize 


O.H 


G.dee 


dera 


dea 


dero 


dero 


dero 








Locative. 






Skr. 


tannin 


taayam 


taanun 


tea'u 


taau 


tea'u 


Z. 


tabnu 


tahmya 


tahini 


taesva 


tahva 


taes-va 


ScL 


torn 


toi 


torn 


t)Gch 


tjech 


tjech 


lith. 


tame 


toje 


Ume Itoan 

DUAL. 
Masculine. 


toaa 


tUBB 




Skr. 


Z. Gr. 


Scl. 


Lith. 


N. Aec. tan, U 


iao,ta Tu 


ta 


to 


I. 


D.Ab. tab-yam 


taeibya D. r«v I 


D.tjem. 


D.tieiii 


G. L. tBjroi 


tayo ( 


J.rwv 


t<4u 


tu 
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N. Acc. te te ra tje tie 

I. D. Ab. tabyam abya D. rmv tjenu torn 

G. L. tayoa G. raiv loju G. tu 

Neuter. 
N.Acc. te te » tje 

The rwt aa the MaamUnc. 
Remarks. — Besides the nom. masc la in Scr., we have 
ihe forms <o, lah, and vu. The words (rq^tpovt this day, 
mint, thit year, point to a primitive ao^, aa, ro(T), as in 
Skr. and Goth. The andent gen. roio has usurped the 
place of a more antique roffto, like the Skr. ta-sya ; the 
possessive adjective SufioaioQ is derived from this antique 
gen. form, Jiijkoitio, Sijjuoio, Snpov. The,Latin gen. is-Tius 
was originally Tijus, tajus, tijus, like hujus, cujus; the 
feminine tajus resembles the Skr. ta-syas. Theplur. gen. 
is-Torum is in the place of the more ancient tosum, tasum, 
tosum ; the dat. is-TIs, for tobus, tabus, compare ambobus. 
Many adverbs and conjunctiOTis are nothing more than 
antique tr^;ments of pronouns : thus, ibi* alibi, alicubl, are 
locative cases of the pronouns is, alius, aliquis, but in 
dative forms (tibi, sibi) ; just as, conversely, the Gr. roic 
has a dative meaning, but a locative form. The word 
tamen is supposed to be a genuine locative form of the 
demonstrative pronoun: compare the Skr. tasmin, and 
Lith. tame. 

The present tense of the verb to give is thus given by 
Bopp, p. 698: — 

Singular. 



dada-mi 


dadha-mi 


iO^lu 


du{d).mi 


da(d)-mj 


d>d8.8i 


dadha-hi 


Mm-f: 


dud-i 


da{d)^ 


dada.ti 


dadhai-ti 


W*..r. 


duB-ti 


daa-^i 
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Skr. 


z. 


Gr. 


Lith. 


Scl. 


dad.ns 






du(d)-wB 


dad-e-va 


dat-t-BB 


dag-to 


Itlo^OP 


dtu-u 


das-ta 


dat-tai 


da».to 


Plural. 


asSiilg. 


dai-ta 


dad.mas 


dad.e.mahi 




du(d)-me 


da(d)^y 


dat-Vft 


du-ta 


saoTt 


dua-te 


daa-te 


dada-ti 


dade-nti 


l,!o-^> 


as Sing. 


dad.j«j 



The present tense of the verb oi, to be, is as follows : 



Singular. 



es-mi 


jes-mj 


i-m 


ea-si 


je-si 


i-s 


es-ti 


jes-tj 


is-t 


Dual. 






es-wa 


jes-va 


dju 


es-ta 


jee-ta 


siJDts 


a^Sing. 


jesta 





es-me 


JM-my 


gyum 


es-te 


jea-te 


SSUth 


asSmg. 


B-U^ 


B-ind 



Zend forma are ah-iiii, a-hi, as-tl, 3rd P. Plui. b-end. 
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EUROPEAN LANGUAGES. 
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For ccDturin the ancient luBtory of the Greekt and IRomanB wrb considered 
a> the limit of historical investigadona ; it ia onl; lately that the daritnen, 
nhich hung over the ante-historical period of theae two uniTereal nationsi 
hag hecD penetrated, and a more aeorcbing: look been directed towardR (he 
German (and other European) families, through whole liistory that of the 
Greeka and Komana is at the same time illuilrated. — Ueidinger. 
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CHAPTER I. 



ON THE 8CLAVON1AN LAHGVAOEB. 

As I bare already had occanon to advert to the liistory of 
the Iranian lang<iag;eB, — Sanskrit, Zend, and Fenian, — to 
an extent which is sufficient for the object of tbis work, I 
shall confine my remarks, in this Second Part, entirely to 
the European idioms ; and shall conunence with the exten- 
sive fiunily of the Sclavonian dialects. 

Modem Rnsda, from its extent and position, would 
always form the natural outiet for Median tribes esc^ing 
to the North ; we should, therefore, expect to find some 
traces of a Median origin in the varied population of 
Russia ; and such traces are afforded us in the notices of 
ancient history, and the comparison of languages in modem 
tfanes. 

Of all Eoiopean idioms, the Sclavonian branch, com- 
prising Russian and its kindred dialects, occupies the 
greatest extent of territory. Commencing at the Adriatic 
and Baltic, it spreads eastward to the neighbourhood of 
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JiqMUi. Next to the Arabians, who once held sway from 
Malacca to Lisbon (says Schlozer), never any people 
spread so widely their language, their power, and their 
settlements. From Ragusa on the Adriatic, to the shores 
of the Arctic ocean, on the right hand as &r as Kam- 
schatka, on the left as &r as the Baltic, one every where 
meets with a Sclavonian population, either in a ruling or 
subordinate condition. 

The Sclavonian races in European Russia are divided 
by native writers, from a consideration of the languages, 
into two classes ; the South-east, and North-west To the 
first belong the Russiao and Rusniak, the Bulgarian, 
Servian, Bosnian, Dalmatiau, Croatian, and Wendish; to 
the second, the Bohemian, Moravian, Slowakian, Sorbian, 
Polish, and Silesian '. But as my chief concern is with 
the primitive tribes of Sclavonian origin, I shall confine 
my remarks prindpally to those mentioned by ancient 
historians; Uie Sanromatse, SarmatsB, Venedi, Illyriaos, 
Fannonians, &c. 

The Sauromatie occur first on the east of the Tanais, 
where Herodotus, Scylax, and Scymnus China name them 
as the first people on the Asiatic side ; subsequently, they 
^read widely through the eastern re^ons of Europe. 
Diodoms Steulus says, " The Scythians, having subdued 
part of Asia, drove several colonies out of the country, and, 
among them, one of the Medes ; this, advancing towards 
the TanUB, formed the nation of the Sauromate ;" ii. 89. 
The SarmatB were connected in their origin, and, proba- 
bly, in their name, with the older Sauromats: Sarmatse 
Medorum, ut femnt, soboles, Pliny, vi. 7. 

■ OCKhichte der Slawiichcn fiprache und LiteraCui nsch alien MunduUn 
TOD P. J. 8ch«flkrik, p. 82. 
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It ta highly probable that the RwsianB were known to 
- Herodotus, and that they are mentioned by him under a 
term little varying from that which is now applied to the 
same people by their Finnish neighbotm ; for tie Fimu 
distingnish the MuscoTiteB by the name of Roaso-lainen, 
or Rnsedan people, and call tberoBelres and nations of their 
own kindred, Snoma-lainen. The word Rosao-tainen, heard 
and written by a Greek, would he Rhoxolani. The Rho- 
xolani, who are first described by Herodotus, are said, in the 
age of Strabo, to have inhabited the plains near the sources 
of the Tanais and the Borysthenes*. The Krobyzi, also, 
of the same historian (Herod, iv. 49.), are thought by some 
authors to be related to the modem Kriwizen in Russia. 
Further mention of the Krobyzi occurs in Strabo, lib. vii, ; 
Pliny, iv. 12. ; Steph. Byzant, and Nestor *. 

" The Finns and the Sclavonians are generally sup- 
posed," says Mr. Pricbard, p. 15, " to have been the latest 
among the great nations who formed the population of 
Europe. But Finning and the Fenni are mentioned by 
Tacitu»and Pliny, who place them beyond Germany, and 
towards the Vistula. The Sclavonians, indeed, are not 
early distinguished in Europe under that name ; but by the 
appellation of Wends, g^ven to the Sclavonian race by the 
Germans, we reeogaae them in the get^^aphical descrip- 
tions of Pliny and Tacitus, who mention the Venedi, and 
place them near the Finns, and on the borders of Fin- 
ningia. There the OucveSoj, or Winidfe, are stationed by 
Ptolemy and Jomandes ; and the last of these writers 
appropriates expressly the name of Winidee to the Sda- 
vooic nadons." 

■ Pricbtrd, p. IR. ■ Scba&rik, p.3. 
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Amdt insists much on the great antiqiiity of the Sda- 
vonian Wmds in Earope. I fully agree with him in coo- 
ceding to the SclaTonianB this precedence among the 
European nations ; yet^ for reasons which will more conre- 
niendy be giren in Part III., I caonot bnt think that the 
Veoeti <^ Antenor, who bnilt Patavium, the parent city of 
Venice, and gave their name to the district, w»e of an 
entirely different race from the Venedi or Sclaronian 
Wends. Micali states that the origin of these Veneti is 
stiU problematical, or rather entirely unknown. (Vol. ii. 
p. 26.) 

As dialects of the Sclavonian family occupy at the [h%- 
sent day a la^;e proportion of our quarter of the globe, 
whilst the Sc^voniao name appears in history no earlier 
than the fifth century of our era, the important question 
arises. Id what region of the eartii did the Sdlaronian 
people and toi^es lie concealeil down to so late an epodi ? 
" It is very probable," says Amdt, " that the Sclavonian 
language, for a very long period before the foundation of 
Rome, was the predominant idiom on tiie confines of Italy, 
and even in some districts of that country itself. The 
known affinity of the Old Roman and Sclavimian ; the pre- 
sent existence of the langu^;e on the borders of Italy, from 
which point it extend to the remotest distance in the 
North-east; the name of Veneti, which occurs in the 
enliest traditions of Italy — which in the middle ages gave 
name to Venice (Venetiee) — and which in modem times 
is the weli-known name of Sclavonian tribes in Rusria 
(Venedi, WinideB, Wends) ; all tiiese and otiier circum- 
stances, taken together, afford to the above supposition such 
a high degree of probability, that he must bring forward 
very strong proo6 indeed who would maintain the cod- 
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trary positioD. Tlie common opinion that the SclaT<Hiianfl 
first took possesiion of Illyria and the neighbouring coun- 
tries only at the era of the great revolution which induced the 
bil of the Roman empire, may perhaps rest on a mae strife 
of words. For, g;raDtiDg that about this period a Sc^vouian 
people, under tliis new and peculiar title, conquered those 
countries and settled among the natives, yet these previoua 
inhabitants must have sp<^en some langu^e, which may 
as reasonably be supposed related to the Sclavonian, as to 
any other &mily of idioms. It is no more improbable that 
the Old Veneti, Illyrians, Pannonians, &c. belonged to the 
Sclavooian race, than that the Tungri, Suevi, Mareo- 
maoni, may justiy be included in the German fitmily'." 

Niebnhr combats this opinion of an affinity between the 
Sdavonians and the old Illyrians ; but after hia paradoxes 
conceming the Etruscans, his authority on the affinity of 
natioiie cannot rank very high. Having stated that tiie 
Etruscans, coming from the North, were called Tyrrhfr- 
nians, merely from the circumstance o£ having conquered 
and settled in Tyrrhenia, he proceeds : " In like manner 
it is imagined by very many to this day, that the Dalma- 
tians of the Sclavonic race, as they bear the name of 
Illyrians, are descended from the ancient Illyrians who 
inhabited the same regions, and consequently that the 
latter were a Sclavonic people ; an error which, when it 
has once gained a footing, it is useless to combat with the 
circumstantial evidence afforded by the early history of 
nations. It is worthy of remark, that the Pannonians must 
have had a very great focUity for acquiring tlie Latin lan- 
guage ; since under Augustus, a very short time after they 

< Amdt, p. 89. 
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beouDB depmcleiit i^koi Rome, the uae of it wu geaetMy 
diffused among them : in tbe same maiHier it ia id Ssonis 
and Upper Macedimia, and in the territorj of tlie E^iJMt 
tribe* on the borders of Thessalyt tint t^ Walladuan 
tmgae arose ; wliile the lUyrians retained the ^Eypiaa."— ^ 
Vol. i. pp. 38. 51. 

Xylander, in bis treatise on the Skype or Albaniaii 
tMigae, has given a list of abore 3500 words in that lan- 
guage, which he has endeavoured to share amon^ tlw 
several Enropean idioms, to the best of his ability; bat 
where any term is evidently common to several Ian* 
guages, he decides in &Tour of that idiom in whidi the 
word has the greatest external reaembhmce to the Albaaianj 
On this rather unscientific principle he assigns, oat of the 
whole number, to the Turkish 190 words ; to the Greek, 
400; to Latb, 650; to German, 500; to Sclavonian, 60 j 
so that there are above 1800 words common to the AUm^ 
nian with some of the European langnages. Ia Uiis, wluob 
he says must necessarily be only a very rou^ a^woxi' 
mation, the Sclavonian contains aboat ^ of tjte whdk( 
Turkish, -^; Greek, ^; German, ^; Latin, ^; snd.Indo< 
European terms constitute more than one-half (p. S94^ 
But if we consider that a full moiety of lAtin itself notk- 
sists of Sdavonian and Lithuanian elementi^ we may. .nat 
assured that some error has vitiated his calcUlatiOBkin tb« 
relative proportion of the Sclavonian and latin bImomw 
From the great number of Latin and Greek wor^ weA 
from the greater proportion of Latin to Gireeki I aw 
inclined to think that the Albanians are the nearest 
modem representative of the ancient people which I have 
named Medo-Gredan. Xylander looks upon thorn as an 
original Indo-European race, related to the old lUyrians; 
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And from the abundance of German in l^ype, he supposes 
it was these Illyrians coming mund by the North- East, and 
not necessarily or solely proper German tribes descending 
from the North, who introduced into Italy the numerous 
German ftirms which are observed in Latin (pp. '290, 319}. 
" The original seat of the Sclavonians," saya Schafiarik, 
"appears to have been India, as Persia was that of the 
Germans: we arc led to this as a well-gronnded conclu- 
sion, from a comparison of Sclavonian with Sanskrit, and 
of German with Persian. We know not the time or cause of 
the first appearance of the Sclavonian race in Europe; yet it 
is obvious that the event happened some hundred, if not a 
full thousand, years before our era" (p. 2). If this author 
had been acquiunted with Zend, he would probably have 
modified a little his opinion concerning tie Indian origin 
of the ScUvonians. I have already expressed my convic- 
tion that the direct influence of Sanskrit was confined to 
the East, and that the numerous languages of Europe are 
derived principally from the Old Median. In accordance 
widi this view, we find that the Sauromatoi and Sarmatse 
are stated in history to have been descendants of the 
Medes, whilst the old language of Media contains forms 
of words which are intermediate to Sanskrit and Scl^ 
vonian: e. g. Skr. aham ; Zend, azem; Scl.az,!: Skr.go, 
ace. gam; Zend, zao, ace. zanm; Scl. zemie; O. Pr. 
semme, earth: Skr. s'va; Zend, s'paj Russian, sabaka, 
(fe^. In the case of the last example, we happen to know 
historically the corresponding term in the Old Median 
tongue, firom an eastern legend which has been preserved 
by Herodotus. He says, the shepherd's wife who 
brought up Cyrus was called Spako ; which term, in the 
Median language, is synonymous with the Greek kv»v; 
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for the Medea call a bitch 'spako' (i. 110). This word 
spaho, whicli has beeo supposed to be a diminutive of 
spa, bears as near a resemblance as we could expect to 
Zend and the related languages : in the Russian Compa- 
rative Dictionary, of two hundred languages and dialects, 
the nearest word of the same meaning is the Russian 
sobaka, sababa (Amdt, p. 18a). 

One point in which Sclavonian conies nearer to Zend* 
than to Sanskrit is the use of sibilants ; Sanskrit possesses 
only four, whilst Zend and Sclavonian possess six sibilants, 
and make the same plentiful use of them: their power 
would be best represented by the following combination of 
letters, si, zi, shi, tsi,tshi, je with the French sound of^. In 
Zend and Sclavonian, a sibilant is regularly substituted for 
a Sanskrit aspirate h, and sometimes for other letters : 
8kr. z. Scl. 

hima zima zima hiems 

vahati vazaiti vezeti vehit 

aham azem az ego 

gam zanm zem ynv 

hardaya — serdze iciipSia 

Witli respect to labials, Schafiarik states that the Scla- 
vonians have only ur, b, p, and entirely dispense with the 
letter _/* in genuine Sclavonian words: e. g. wru, ferreo; 
bob, &ba; bodu, fodio; peru, ferio; plamen, flamma, &c. 
(p. 36.) Although the Romans possessed the form of the 
letter^ it is remarkable that its utterance was very pecu- 
liar, and bore no resembhince to the soft sonnd of the 
Greek ^, or even to the ^olic digamma. I am not 

' According to Fott (voL ii. p. &5I), the Zend infinitiTe, like the Scla- 
Tonian and Lithuanian, terminates in li ,- whilst the Sanskrit infinitive, like 
the Latin supine, ends in (mn. 
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amre that any philologist has attempted to define its pre- 
cise sound; it is well known to have been rery discordant, 
and rather resembled a violent whizzing between the teeth 
tlian any human articulation. Quinctilian thus describes 
H : " Nam et ilia (f), quae sexta est nostrarum, pen^ non 
human& voce, vel omnino non voce potius, inter discrimina 
dentium efflanda est; qua etiam, cum vocalem proxima 
acnpit, quassa quodammodo : utique, quoties aliqnain con- 
sonantium frangit, multo fit horridjor" (lib. zii. 10). Now, 
as there exists no doubt concerning the affinity aS Latin 
with the Litfaoanian and Russian language a comparisoD 
of some Latin word, whose initial is f, with the corre- 
sponding term in the ct^fnate language may lead us to 
discover the true sound of that letter. The Latin word 
fera, wiid beast, answers this purpose, as it corresponds with 
the Russian srera ; Lettish, svebrs ; and Old Prussian, 
svira. Thus, in the mouth of an old Roman and a 
Russian, I have no doubt that the words svera, fera, would 
coincide in sound as they do in sense ; and the double 
consonant to or zw exactly suits Quinctilian's description 
of the letter f, which the Greeks had great difficulty in 
pronouncing accurately ; " Quin fordeum, fedusque, pro 
aspiratione, / vel simili litera utentes ; nam, contra, 
Groci aitpirare solent ; ut, pro Fundanio, Cicero testem, 
qui primam ejus Uteram dicere non posset, inidet" 
(QuinotiL lib. i. 4). 

Also the word veho, in its ancient form refo, comes 
much nearer in sound to the Russian vezu, and Zend 
vazami. Muller has observed, that the Latin alpbabet 
contains much that is quite foreign to the Greek : " The 
letter y coincides in sound neither with the .^^lic digamma, 
wbicli is V, nor yet with the Greek f ; although a number 
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of words, whose initial in Greek is ^, have retainedyin .th« 
corresponding Latin tenns: fagus, iama, fero, &a" (VoLi; 
p. 20.) This statement is only partially correct; the &ct 
is, that in Latin there are two distinct sounds repiesented 
by the letter^ as will be shown more fully in the cluster 
on the Sabinea. 

Hence, I cannot but think that Pott shows less than his 
usual discerament when he says. The identity of 6t|(>> 
High Germ, thier. A.- Sax. deor (fera), is still pio- 
blematical, on account of the Gothic dihzam (daL pi. 
belluis) ; for although the High Gemuui r may regularly 
take the place of the Gothic z, yet the letter h in dihzaia 
would find no sufficient illustration: also the identity, 
which Dobrowsky assumes (Inslihitiones Sclavonic^ p. 
13d), between Oqp, fera, and ScL snjerj, is any thing b)4 
self-evident; for although the Scl. selwj may correapood 
to the Greek \fKv^, and therefore ' to ^, yet s would opt 
on that account take the place of orf. (Vol. ii. p. 278u) 
Now, granting that a Sclavonian sibilant could never hold 
the place of or f in the common acceptation, yet it is 
evident from Quinctilian, that the I.atdn / is sibilant in 
nature, and exactly equivalent to the Sclavonian nc. I 
plunly confess that I am at a loss to account for the 
appearance of the h in the Gothic dihzam, but I am not 
deterred on that account from nuuntaining the identity of 
that whole series; and the correctness of tliis view is shown 
by the following parallel : — 

Goth. A.-Sax. O. H.G. N. H.G. Gr. I*t. 

dihzam deor tior thier 6t)p fera 

daur dor tor tbiur Qvpa ioie& 

Also the Latin ol-us (ol-escere), under its older forms 

holus, helus, foluB, has the same root as OoXXw, mXfflaw, 
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tobegrem; Scl. zetie (olus) ; Lith. zole; Lett.Hale. (See 
Pott, vol. i. p. 141.) To these may be added the Old Prua- 
aian sali, lurb, and the Sabine io\-\am,fo}iage. 

Although, as members of the Indo-European family, 
Sclavonian and German contain many roots in common, 
yet there exists a most striking diversity, parttcnlarly in 
structure, between the two languages. 

The Sclavonians prefix no article to their noons ; in 
which point they approach much nearer to the Latin, than 
to the Greek and German, which cannot sdr without it 
In the construction of sentences also, Sclavonian very 
nearly resembles the ancient Roman form, so that the 
Russian langu^e admits of a much more elegant and 
Hteral transkition of Latin authors, than can be effected in 
German. This circumstance is the more surprising, since 
the Russians, as members of the Greek chnrcli, have never 
been subject to the Roman law, or the Latin ritual of the 
Western church; whilst the German language, in conse- 
quence of the LaUn influence over it, has always been cul- 
tivated after Roman models. (Amdt, p. 88.) 

In his " Comparative Grammar," Bopp observes, that 
the affinity of the Sclavonian with Sanskrit and its European 
sister languages has been long acknowledged, and that the 
coincidence in the personal terminations of the verbs is 
particularly striking. For instance, no one could doubt 
the coincidence of da-mj, da-si, das-lj, with the Sanskrit 
fladami, dadasi, dadati, and the analogous forms in Greek 
and Latin. But except in the single case of the Doric 
uj-m, thou art, even Greek has lost the proper termination 
I of the second person singular : the Sclavonian alone, 
besides Sanskrit and Zend, has ret^ued tlie full form si, in 
1 use. However, by the side of the most striking 
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coincidences in verbs, with the other Indo-European lan- 
gaages, the Sclavoniaii most strangely presents a sdil 
greater dissimilarity in the declensions of its nouns. In 
philol<^cal investigations — in defining the nearer or re- 
moter affinity of diverse idioms, the point to be considered 
is not whether externa] diversittes exist in certain parts of 
their grammar, but whether these diversities cannot be 
reduced to general laws, and the concealed course be 
detected by which any language arrived at its actual 
anomalous state. Diversities cease to be such, so soon as 
the laws are discovered by which the changes in a Ian- 
guf^e are regnlated. Sucli a law Bopp conceives that he 
has discovered in Sclavonian, which will satisfactorily ex- 
pl^n the diversity of its declen^on-type from that of its 
sister langu^es. It is this : that dl ori^nal final conso- 
nants in polysyllabic words have disappeared ; and the con- 
sonants which now stand at the end of nouns, are final 
consonants of a second generation only, which have been 
produced by the loss of the oii^nal termination. The 
necessary effect of such a law must have been to produce a 
kind of philological revolution, and to stamp the Sclavo- 
nian with a character of exclusive peculiarity in the flexion 
of its nouns. The establishment of the truth of this law 
solves an important problem in the hbtory of languages. 
It is only in extreme cases that we can admit of mixed 
languages, in respect to grammatical infiexions; as these 
constitute the essential organization of a language ; for it 
is unnatural that a language should borrow forms from dif- 
ferent neighbours, and work up the materials into a moUey 
compound. I have never yet seen the least reason for 
thinking, that completely new and peculiar inflexions have 
arisen in the later epochs of language. It is, therefore, of 
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consequence to have been able to show that the Sclavonian 
affords no excepdon, in this respect, to the fundamental 
principles of Philol<^y ; and that its grammar contains 
nothing which b strictly peculiar, or which must hare been 
drawn from some other than a Sanslirit source. With 
respect to general history, also, since the genealogy and 
antiquities of nations can be learnt only from the sure tes- 
timony of languages themselves, it is of no small import- 
ance to have obtained the conviction, through the appliance 
of Philology, that, without any extensive corruption of the 
langu^e from heterogeneous races, the Sclavonians, as 
well as the Greeks, Romans, Germans, Old Prussians, and 
Lithuanians, belonged to that ori^nal people of Asia, whose 
Unguage has been most nearly preserved in Sanskrit and 
Zend. (Bopp's Comp. Gram. Preface to Part II.) 
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CHAPTER II. 



ON THE LITHUANIAN LANOtlAHES. 

DiAiiBCTS of this inconuderable but interesting faaafy 
have been spoken from time inunemoiial in the coootries 
roBsd the soutb-^ast corner of the Baltic eea ; and may be 
comprehended, in a general way, under the names Lidiu* 
anian, Lettish, and Old Prussian. Lithuanian Frf^MT is 
the vernacular idiam of the ancient grand duchy of Litfaii'-: 
ania : it has some curious points of connexion with Ahe 
Greek, though under that peculiar form whicji distbigiusbes 
the Medo European class of languages. Lettisb is tb« dit» 
lect of the serfe in Livonia and Courland, and seems twhol^ 
an intermediate place; whilst Old Prussian, which wBB'fotti- 
merly spoken in Ducal or eastern Prussia, more, nesriyt 
resembles the Latin. Vater, who is their great pbilidd^^i 
and antiquarian, states, that "a people with this idiom ' 
(the Old Prussians) lived on the coast of the BaJtii^ be- 
tween the Vistula, the Pregel, and the Memel. The chief 
seat of the language was in Samland, between the Pr^^l 
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and the western moutli of the Memel, in the Curische Haf ; 
the most westerly districte in which it was spoken, were 
partly desolated, and partly occupied by German settlers ; 
whilst the most southern provinces became united, either 
by force or by a^^ementi with the Litiiuanians, and fought 
under their command against the German invaders'." 

Each of these three idioms is marked by characteristic 
peculiaritieB ; but there is a common similarity of language 
and customs, which unites the people that speak them in 
one family, and clearly distinguishes them from the German 
and Sclavonian races. From the extensive relations of 
Lithuania in the 14th century, its language has become the 
best known of the family ; but the Old Prussian is of equal, 
if not greater, importance to the philol<^t and hbtorian. 
Rurik, who founded the modem empire of Russia in the 
ninth century, is said by Russian authors to have come from 
Pnusia (Amdt, p. 98); and I shall show, from a compa- 
rison of languages and customs, that the still more powerful 
Romans sprang from the same stock as these tribes, which 
at pNsent occupy so insignificant a place in the European 
ewnmonwealth. 

About the tSth century, the Litliuanian name is intro- 
duced to our notice as that of a fierce and pagan nation, 
who were at constant war with the Poles ; and who, in the 
year lS3d, had established an independentgovemment under 
the title of the Grand Duchy of Lithuania. About this 
period, the Poles were compelled to call in the assistance of 
the Teutonic order — a religious and military sotnety, which 
derived its origin from the crusades. Among the Old 
Prussian tribes, whom the German knights met with on 

' Die Spraehe der alien Preusser, pp. xiii. xxxi. 
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this occasion, we find the Galiodffi and Sudeni, who are 
mentioiied by the gec^^pher Ptolemy (lib. iii. 5. a.d. 150) 
among the Wends of this region. But the pagan Lidm- 
anians maintained their ground against the enthusiasm and 
skill <^ these warrior priests ; and Olgerd, Grand Duke of 
Litliuania (1340-1373), extended his command from the 
Baldc to the Black Sea. In 1386, Jagellon, by right of 
marriage, ascended the throne of Poland under the b^>- 
tismal name of Vladislas, and brought his Lithuanian 
subjects to s nominal profession of Christianity ; but even 
in the 16tJi century p^anism was openly practised in 
whole districts of Lithuania, and to this day they preserve 
many relics of ancient heathen customs. 

The Prusuans, whom the German knights encountered 
between the Vistula and the Memel, in the 13th century, 
were divided into eleven tribes, who lived independently of 
each other, but made common cause against the public 
enemy. The Poles, having invaded Prussia, with a view 
to its conversion, were driven to the necessity of calling in 
the assbtance of the Teutonic order for their own preserva- 
tion. The German knights completed the subjugadon of 
the various Prussian tribes in the north-west, and took 
possession of the country. Their government afterwards 
merged into the rising kingdom of Prusua, under Albert 
of Brandenbui^, 1525. During this interval, the Germans 
had established their own language ; and the Old Prussian 
dialect, even among the labouring class, has been long 
extinct. 

The Swedes, Danes, and Russians) had previously held 
some slight intercourse with the sequestered people of 
Livonia and Courland ; but it was not till the accidental 
arrival of the Germans, in the 12th century, that these 
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tribes exdted any attention. A BremiBh vessel, which 
sailed in 1 158 for the isle of Gothland, was driven by a 
tempest into the gulf of Riga, near the mouth of the 
JDnna. The immediate neighbourhood was inhabited by 
the Lives, a rude people, with whom the Germans began 
to traffic. Through this occurrence, the pagan state of the 
Lettons was noised abroad through Christendom. The 
spirit of the crusades was in operation ; and, under the 
influence of this ^irit, the Pope issued indulgences in 
favour of >such as would engage in the meritorious work of 
converting the heathen (1198) ; and a crusade to Livonia, 
to bring the pagan Lettons within the Christian fold, was 
placed on a footing with a pilgrimage to the Holy Land '■ 

On the arrii^ of the Germans in Livonia, the country 
was occupied by various kindred tribes, — the Lives, Let- 
tons, Lettgalli, Semigalli, &c. ; but the original inhabitants 
of all these districts belonged to an entirely difierent race, 
the Finns or Tchudes. The native name of the whole Fin- 
nish class is Same, or Suoma-hiine, which signifies Fen 
people; and vestiges of this name, which survived long 
after the irruption of the Lettish tribes, bear testimony to 
a prior possession by Finns ; and the Finnish names, Sa- 
DM^tia, Sameland, &c are in some degree preserved to 
the present day. Thunmann has shown that some Finns 
remained in Eastern Prussia so late as the year 1259 ; and 
the Esthonians, who still border upon Livonia, are undoubted 
remains of a former Finnish population. They call them- 
selves Esthes, and their land Esthi-ma ; and are the descend- 
ants of the iEstii of Tacitus. That historian received accounts 

' Essal Critique Bur I'hisloire de Livonie, vol. i. p. 93 ; Malic Brun, 
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that the Amber trade, id his time, was conducted sAlely by 
the Finnish .^tii : these may indeed, as Ubourers, have 
beefi employed in collecdng it ; but the profit and manage- 
ment of the trade had doubtless, long before, passed into the 
hands of the more enterprising Lettons and Pruaraans, as it 
was wrested from these in a later age by the more powerful 
Germans. His statement has induced some to believe that 
the .^tii were genuine Old Prussians; but his remark, 
that the luiguage of the .^tii had a nearer affinity to the 
Celtic (Britannica) than to the Gothic (Suevica), is decisive 
of the question (Germania, c. 45) ; for the language of the 
Finns at the present day is more nearly allied to Celtic tlian 
to any other language, whilst the Old Prnsuan tongue, in 
its giBmmatical inflexions, bears a striking resemblance to 
the Old Gothic. Another point of distinction is, that the 
.^di reputed the boar as sacred to their divinity (insigne 
superstitionis, formas aprorum gestant) ; but it was the wolf 
that was held sacred among the Lettons and Romans. In 
addition, the modern Esthes or Esthonians, in the same 
neighbourhood, are unanimously allowed to belong to the 
Tchudic or Finnish race. 

The sequestered situation of the Letdsh tribes, and their 
unfrequent intercourse with more civilized naUons, art 
among tlie causes of the preservation of their language, and 
of their primitive customs, to a late period. In the year 
1613, a visitation of the churches in Livonia was held, the 
full particulars of which have reached us in the original 
La^ document, which is preserved in the archives of thi 
town of Riga. It is there stated that more than hidf of the 
parisbeiS which are all of immense extent, were witJiOut a 
temple, and without a priest ; and in the account of certain 
outlying parishes it is said, " In these districts, on the con- 
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iuK^ itf Ai^aiot there exists Lardly a »ngle church. Immense 
tracts of forest are every wha-e met with^ in wMch tiie 
idolatrous L.ettoii8 live scattered and detached. They re)|[ard 
witli reverence certain sacred trees, and assemble srwiud 
them at stated periods. On solemn occasions, they sacrifice 
a hkck ox, a black cock, and finish with libations of beer. 
At the conclusion of the sacrifice, they eat, drink, and 
danoe, in honour of their idols. Among their various objects 
of worship, they acknowledge one as the God of heaves* 
anodier as the God of the earth ; and numberieas subor-i 
dinate deities are charged each with a particular province: 
the fishery, the fields, the gardens, have respectively their 
superintending divinities ; die Bocks, horses, and oews have 
each thdr tutehiry god. The god of horaes is denominated 
Ueching ' ; that of cows, Moschel. Their offerings consist 
of cakes, moulded into forme of different animals, as do^ 
serpents. That their dead may not be incommoded . by 
banger, tiiey place at the head a piece of bread, and aootbei: 
is put in the hand as a sop for the dog who is chained at 
the gates of Paradise ; a piece of money is added, to pay the 
ferryman for a passage over the gulf. In winter, a h^at 
is left; on tbe grave, to comfort the soul of the departed." 
Euai Critique, vol. ii. p. 94. It is truly remarkable, that 
these duplicates of Charon and Cerberus, of Flora, Pamona, 
Bubooa, Epona, &c. should hare preserved their existence 
in Eun^e down to the 1 7th century. 

Rask, in his " Icelandic Essay," and Vater, in bis " Old 
Pnissian Treatise," state, tliat " the Lettish (Old Pnisuan) 
is nearly related to ScUvonian and German ; it retiembles 
the German more in the forms of grammar, and the Solar 

* Cttapan Lith. atiira, and Skr. a«h"i. a karit. 
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vonian in the mass of its words." (Vater, p. 36.) This siii- 
gular characteristic, which is pecaltar to Old Pniseian and 
Latin, may serve to throw some light on the origin of dte 
Romans. The great similarity between some of the Gothic 
and Latin inflexions has induced a belief that the GotLs 
most have constitnted a portion at least of the earliest 
inh^itants of Italy. Yet no historical trace can be disco- 
vered of any such settiement ; and I am inclined to believe 
that they had no concern whatever with the Roman empire, 
except in its decline and foil ; and that they did not pass to 
the south of the Carpathian rang;e, till witlun a compara- 
tively recent period. Professor Jakel, who has written a 
treatise expressly to show " The German Origin of the 
Latin Language and Roman People," is reduced to mere 
conjecture. " Hence we may assume (says he), that at a 
very early period — perfa^ 2000 years before the Christian 
era — German tribes issued from Asia, and wandered towards 
the west ; they probably dwelt a long time on the north of 
the Danube, till an increased populadoo induced one swarm 
to migrate northward into Sweden, and a second portion to 
turn towards the south. This latter tribe crossed the Danube 
and the Alps, and so passed into genial and fruitful Italy, 
which it never again left. I grant (he adds) that history 
says nothing on the point ; but it is also silent on the peo- 
pling of Scandinavia through a German race, which yet no 
one denies" (p. 9). 

Now, as a connexion between the Prussian Cures on the 
Curische Haf, and the Romans, can still be pointed out 
historically, and the affinity between Old Prussian and 
Latin is just as striking on other points, 1 am inclined to 
think that the Gothic portion, also, of Latin was introduced 
into Italy by Old Prussian tribes, without the intervention 
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of any Gotbic settlers. From the name of the two people, 
the affinity of their languages, aod the perfect identity of 
many of their cuatoms, I am led to the conviction that the 
Sabines were of Prussian origin, and formed that part of 
the Boman people which introduced the peculiaritieB of the 
]L.ettish language and oostoms. The Lithuanians and Old 
Prussians hold a distinct and independent place among na- 
tions and languages ; but they are more nearly related to 
the Sclavonians and Wends than to any other people. Thus 
the Prussian Sabines might easily coalesce with the Scla- 
' vonian Wends and the Medo-Grecians; whilst it is almost 
inconceivable that the Goths, of a totally distinct race, 
should force the grammar of tlieir language upon Latin 
tribes who retained their Sclaronian vocabulary. The 
Pruasian descent of the Sabines wilt be more conveniently 
discussed when I come to treat of the Italian tribes (Part 
iii. c. 4). I shall here merely allude to the traffic in amber, 
which, from the remotest times, has formed a ground of 
connexion between the Baltic and Adriatic. 

The Prussians and Cures, when first brought into notice, 
occupied the shores of the Baltic, from the Vistula to the 
Duna. Although amber, the natural production of this 
coasts was so et^rly sought after from the remotest times, 
and exercised the poetical genius of classical antiquity in 
the le^nd of Eridanus and the Heliades, yet the people 
themselves, who supplied the precious substance, escaped 
observation ; and their early history remains yet to be deci- 
phered by the philol<^st and antiquarian. In Prussia, 
amber is not confined to the sea-coast: it is also dug up in 
places fiom which the sea has retired; for the Baltic, or at 
least its marshy flats, in the first ages, extended much far- 
ther to the south. Tacitus says, that the J^tii collected 
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amber among tlie shallows, as well as on the shore itself 
(succinum inter rada Suevici maris atque in ipso littore 
legunt). These shallows have been much filled up in tbe 
course of time, and are now confined to the Frische and 
Curische Haf^ *' Two lakes, the Frische Haf and Curische 
Haf, may be considered the most remarkable phenomena 
in the physical geography of Prussia. They cannot be 
strictly termed gul& or bays, for the water is &esh; nor 
lakes, for they have a direct communication with the Baltic 
by navigable straits. The Curische Haf is not less than 
sizty-«z miles in length ; and its breadth varies from fifteen 
to thirty. The Curische Nerung' — the strip of hind which 
divides it from the open sea — is narrower but more elevated 
than that which confines the Frische Haf. Frische Haf 
signifies * fresh-water bay ;' the Curische Haf is so called 
from the ancient Cures, who inhabited its banks." Maitt 
Brun. 

In the most ancient times, amber was brought from a 
river Eridanus in this locality, to the river Po on the 
Adriatic, where it found an ontlet to distant nations, 
Greece, Phenida, &c. If the name Eridanus ever actually 
belonged to the river Fo, it was cert^nly brought from the 
north ; but it may have arisen from the confused notion of 
foreigners, who knew that amber came in tbe first instance 
from a river Eridanus; and as they could trace its origin 
no furtlier back than to the mouth of the Po, they may at 
their distance have transferred the name of the true amber- 
bearing Eridanus to the river best known to themselves. 



* I oBer (h« conjcctun, that the word ixnnf ii equinlent to oar ' brcak- 
waler,' >nd that it U derired bom ibe Sibine (or Old Pruaiian] term turitiu, 
Btrength, bravery; ntro, m Mronji; or brave mnn. See the chapter on the 
Salnnea. 
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TbtaeetWAtgiVen by Herodotus makes this anbject quite 
timr ; " I cannot believe," says he, *' that there is a river, 
by'tke faarbariftiis named Eridamis, which flows into the 
faortham sea, snd from which, by all accounts, our amber 
eomey; for, in the first place, with respect to the name, 
dbe'fbim {jridanus proves that it is no barbarian term, bat 
a good Greek word, probably invented by some poet ; and, 
In the next place, with respect to the northern sea, I could 
twvei' meet with any one who would vouch from personal 
knowledge that there is a sea in that part of Europe ; it is 
omain, however, that our amber comes from those remote 
repona" (lil 115). We are deeply indebted tu Herodotus 
6x this notice ; but we may be allowed to give as little 
tredit to his derivation of the word Eridanus, as to his 
doubts concerning the existence of the Baltic The name 
&itknuB is of Fela^;ian origin, and was probably as much 
altered from its original form by the classical Greeks, as 
Ae Qre^ Eaphrates varies from the eastern Phrat Some 
writers, however, think that the word Eridanus contains 
the element don, which si^ifies water among the Cau- 
eariaa Ossetcs, and enters so often into the names of rivers 
iff the east of Europe: Don, Donaets, Donau (Danube), 
Dnieper, Dniester, Duna ; and it has been suggested that 
like dassic^ Eridanus is now represented by the modern 
Radaune, which joins the Vistula near Dantzit^ and on the 
banks of which amber is still plentifully found'. 
• -To judge correctly of the Old Prussian idiom, we ought 
to-pWMSB Compositions in it of an i^ previous to the Ger- 
man conquest in the thirteenth century ; from which p^od 
it began to be corrupted by the introduction of Ger- 

I Arndt, p. 117, 17*- Ritler, p. 304. 
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manisms. But Uie language contains no literabire of that 
kind as far as we are acquunted with it; indeed, the only 
known records are one or two translations of catechisms 
made from the German in the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. At that period the natives had long been subject to 
German influence, and the German style of course pre- 
dominates in the translations. These documents are fortu- 
nately of a nature to contain many ideas relating to common 
life ; BO that we possess a tolerably extensive TocabuUry of 
Old Prussian words ; but we can no more jadge of its pecu- 
liar idioms and distincdre character from these translations, 
than we could form a correct opinion of the classical lan- 
guages from the Vulgate and Septuagint versions of the 
Scriptures, which are full of Hebrmsms. 

The use of the demonstrative pronoun stas, stai, sta, to 
supply the want of the definite article', whilst the corre- 
sponding word tas in Lithuanian and Lettish is not so used, 
is, I conceive, rightly attributed by Vater (p. 66) entirely 
to the effects of German influence. We have an exactly 
parallel case in a few Sclavonian dialects : the Sclavonian 
idioms, as 1 have already observed in the last chapter, 
resemble the Latin in possesung no ardde ; yet Schafia- 
rik states (p. 35) that a few Germanising dialects, or, to 
speak more correctly, some Germanist writers iu Lusatia, 
Carniola, and Styria, supply the place of the article by the 
demonstrative pronoun Ten, ta, to : Ta, ta, to. 

The Old Prussian, like the Sclavonian, Lithuanian, 
and Lettish, possesses no f, but supplies its place by the 
whizzing sound a> already mentioned ; and, like the Ladn, 

' In Greek snd Gerwuu, [he demon 
of ihe article, nbich ii tbreign to Skr. ■ 
Tonian.— Bapp, p. 489. 
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it has no x. In parts of its grammar it shows marks of 
great philological antiquity. In the former ch^ter I stated 
from Bopp, that Sclavonian was the only language which 
retained in common use the full termination si of the 
second person singular; but it is remarkable enough that 
the second person, under the forms se, sei, si, is the only 
inflexion in the singular number of Prussian verbs : e. g. 
giva,//ive; ^vasxi,tkoitlivest\ giva, kelweth. Also, in the 
termination smu of the dative case singular in all pronouns 
of the third person, it resembles the older languages 
Skr. karsmiu, to whom ; Z. ka-hmai ; O. Pr. ka-smu 
Goth, hva-mma : Skr. ta-snuu, to him ; O. Pr. tenne^mu 
Goth, tha-mma. Some original forms of verbal inflexions 
in Old Prussian have been preserved unaltered in the so- 
called irregular verbs : eisei, thou goett ; eit, ke goetk .- dase, 
thou givett; dast, he giveth '. The verb substantive is thus 
conjngated: asmau, assei, ast, pi. asmai, astat, ast; infin. 
bout^ to be. 

1 shall dismiss the Old Prussians for the present with 
some specimens of their interesting, but little known lan- 
guage, taken from the translations of the German cate- 
chisms already mentioned ; and in order to render them 
more intelligible, I shall prefix two or three of the most 
common grammatical forms. 

Sing. Plur. 

Nom, wyrs, a man wyrai 

Gen. wytas 

Dat. 1 f witiuB 

V wyrwi J 

Ace. ) (, wyximaliB 



' Compare (he present tenie of the verb le giut in the kindred languages, 
Psrt I. ch. iv., sub lin. Litb. eimi (eo) ; Skr. emi ; Or. t^i. 
h2 



geiww,t««n 


an gennai 


gennas 





gennan 


l gennana 


genna 
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Sing. Plur. Sing. Plur. 

Nom, u, I mea, vx tu, thou jotu, yon 

Gen. msiaei twaise — ' — 

Dat. mennra Doumana tebbd jonmaua 

Ace. mien maiu tien wana 

Demonstrative prononn used as the definite article : 
Sing. Plnr. i Sing. Flur. 

Nom. itas stai , ., ,. (dntwemai.iM 

1. drawe, /oefiew 1 , ,. 
Gen. Bteuei ateuons ^ btheot 

Dat (tesmn ateimuia 3. druwese dmwetei 

Ace. Stan stans | 3. druwe druwe 

The infimave mood ends in -t, -ton, or -twei : the par- 
ticiple active enda in -as, the passive in -ts. 

Thou not ahalt other gods beaide me have. 
Tou ni turri kittans Deiwans pagar mien turritwei. 



We should God the Lord above aU 

Mea turrimai Deiwan stan Rikyan kirscha wissan 

thing fear and love have, and him 

powystin biatwei bhe mylan turit, bhe stesmu 

auBchauditwei. 

I beheve in God, Father all-mightf, who is 

As druwe en Deiwan, Tawaa wisse-rousin^H] ^as ast 

creator of heaven and earth, 
teikuiina dangon bhe semmien. 

What ta thia aaidJ 
Ka ast sta billitoo? 

I believe that me God created has, with all 

As druwe kai mien Deiws teikuuns ast, sen wissans 

creatures : to me a, body and soul, eyea, ears, 
pei^fimmans : mennei kermenan bhe dusin, actcins, ausins 

and all membera, leaaon, and all senses 
bhe wissans streipslans, isspressennien, bhe wissans seilins 
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£'ven has, and still preBervea; that fa) this, clothes and 
uns ast, bhe dabber islai ; ka prei stan, ruhans bhe 

shoes, eatiiig and drinking, house and yard, wife 

kurpins, ist bhe putou, buttan bhe burwalkan, gennan 
uid children, land, cattle, and all ffoods, with 

bhe malDykans, laukan, pecku, bhe wtssans labbans, sen 

all needs and nonmhment of this body 

wissan preweringiskui bhe maitasnaii schieise kermenes 
and life, richlv and daily prorides, and 

bhe giwas, lainaiskai bhe deineniBkai persui^wi, bhe 
against all evil protects and defends: and thii 

pryki wissan wai^n pokunti bhe popeckuwi: bhe stan 

an from pure, fatheiiy, divine goodness 

wissan is kalsiwingiskan, tawiskan, deiwudskaD labbiskan 
and grace, without any mr merit and 

bhe etnistin, schlait wissan maian perschlusisnan bhe 

worth; for which all I to him to thank 

wertiugiskan ; per kawidan wiesan as steismu prei dinkaat 
and to pTBiM, and for this to eerre and 

bhe prei girtwei, bhe per staii prei schlusitwei bhe 

obedimt to b« orring- am : thia is truhr 

poklusman bout schkellants asmai : ata ast perarwisku 

arwi. 

Pater noster, who thou ait in heaven. 

Tawa iioiison, kas tu assei en dangon. 

God wills with such us to call, that we 

Deiwg quoi sen stawidsmu mans wackitwei, kai mes 
believe should, he is oar proper fother, and we 
druwit turrim^, tans ast nouson ticl^ tawas, bhe meg 

his proper children i for tlus, that we boldly 
tenneison tickraimalnykai: no stan, kai mes glandewingei 
and with all confidence bim pray should, as 

bhe sen wissan auschaudisnan tennan tnadlit turrimai, kaigi 
the dear children thrar dear father, 
stai mylai malnykai swaian mylan tawan. 
What iina should one confess i 

Kawidans grikans turedi grikaut ? 
' Before God one should of all nns oneself guilty 

Pirs dau Deiwan turridi wissans grikans sien skellfuits 
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allow, slso thow of wbi^h we eren not ue coiucioua, 

datuDsi, digi stans kans mes dlgi ni ersinnimai, 

M we in Pater noster do. But before 

kaigi mea en Tatva nouson aeggemai. Adder pirodau 

the 



the ConfegBor should we 
stegmu Klausiwin^n tummai mes 


te rains 


aim II70W 
grykans posinnat 

feel in 


which we 
kawydans mes 

our heart. 
DOUBon ayran. 


know 
waidimai 
Which 
Kawidai 


they? 
stall* 






Then inipect 
Stwi encUris 


thjr condltioii 
tw^an batisennien 


by 

DO 8te 



ten eomiaandmenta, whether thon &ther, moliier, 

dessimtons pallaipsana, ^^°g^ tn taws, mutt, 

son, daughter, roaster, Rustrera, servant art, whether thou 
Boons, duckti, rikys, supuni, waiz assei, aoga tou 
not obedient not true not diligent bait 

ni poklusininga ni uarwis ni seilewingu assei 

been ; whether thon to any one evil hast done 
bouuns; anga lou ainontsmu wai^;an assei seggiuns 
with words or deeds ; whether thou stolen 

sen wirdemmans adder dilins; anga tu rangung 

lost neglected skaith hast done. 

pertenniums ni pokuntuns schkudan assei aeggiuns. 
In the morning, when thou out thy bed 

Angstainai, kaden tou is twaiasinu lastin 
rises^ shouldst thou tbee bless with the holy 

etskisai, Curri tou tien siggnat sen stesmu swintan 
cross and say : So help God, Father, San, and 

scriain bhe billit : Stwi galbse Deiws, Taws, Souns, blie 
Holy Ghost ! 
Swints Noseilis ! 

After that, kneeling or standing, the Creed 

No Stan, poquelbton adder slanintei, atau Druwieii 

and Pater noster; wilt thou, so mayst thou this 

bhe Tawa nouson; iquoi tu, tit massi tu schin 

prayer to that say : I thank thee, my 

madlikan prei stan gerbt: As dinckama tebbei, mais 
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hearanly Father, throagli Jesiu Christ ibj deal 

6eagaenniaBM Taws, pra Jesum Christum twaian milan 

Son, that thoa me thu night agaimt all 
Soiman, kai tu mien Bchen naktin pirsdau wisssn 

harm and evil hast protected; and I praj thee 
skodan bhe wargan assei pokimtuns ; bhe nuulii tden 

thou wooldit me tlua day also protect against 
tou quoitilaisi mien scban deioan deigi pokuDst pirsdau 

nn and all enl, that thee all raj action and 
grikan bhe wissan wargan, kai tebbei wissa maia segisna bhe 

life pleaee j for I conunit me, my bodj 

giwan podingai; beggiaspolaipiima mieni maian kermeneti 

and aoul, and all . into thy hands; thj 

bhe dousin, bhe wissan i.en twaians rankans; twais 

holy angel be with me, that the evil fiend 
swiats eogels bausei gen maim, kai stas wargg preisiks 



Bhe pansdau titet, sen wesliskan prei twaian 

woric be gone, and a chant having aung as 

dilan gubas, bbe ainan grimikan grimong kaigi 



mti, or what Ay thought 
glang dessimtons pall^psans, adder ka twaia seilisku 



The children and servants should with folded 
Slai malnykai bhe seiming turri sen senditmai 
hands and orderly before the table to step and 
Tankan bhe kanztei pirsdau stan stallan trapt bhe 
say : All eyes wait on thee, O Lord, and thou givest 

bilut : Wissaa ackis gieidi no tien, Rikyg, bhe tu dase 
them thNT food in its season; thou 

steimans tenneison landau prei awaian kerdan; tou 
openest ibj hand and satiafiest all wUch there 

etwera twaian rankan bhe satuinei wissan ka stwi 
liveth wilh (thdr) desire, 

giwe sen labba podingausnan. 
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Then the Pater noater and Qm following 
Pansdau stan Tawa dousod bhe schan ripintintoa 



madliii: 



O God, Lord, heavenly F^her, bless lu aitd 

O Deiwe, Rikys, den^ennig Taws, eignata mans bhe 



tender eoodneu to ui take tibrough JesUB 

deigiskan labban prei mans immimai pra Jesum 

Christ our Lord. 

Christum nouson Rikyan, Ameo. 

So also after eating shotdd they likewise do, 

Tit dygi po idin turri stai ainawidisku Biggit, 

orderly with com-posed hands stand and say: 

kanxtai sen sen-aitans rankaiis stallit bhe billitwei: 

Thank the Iiord, for he is kind, and 

Dinkaud stesmu Rikyan, beggi tans ast ginnewings, bhe 

his goodness endureth for ever j who to all 

swaia labbisku weraui en prabutskan ; kas wismu 

flesh food giveth, who to the cattle its fodder 

mensen Undan dast, kas stesmu pecku swaian perdin 

giveth, to the yonng rarens which him invoke, 
dast, steimans maldans warning quai tennen enwaJcke. 

He not has pleasure in the strength ofthe 
Tans ni tnrri podingan eu steseei spartisku steisei 

hone, nor delight in anyone's legs; the 

russas, ne^ podiagausnan no dnonisi kaulan; stas 

Lord hath pleasure in those who him fear, and 
Rikys tnrri podingan ea steimans quoi tennaii bta, bhe 

who on his gooduesB wait. 
qnai no swuan iabiskan geide. 

Ye children be obedient to your elders 

lous malnykai seiti poklusmingi iousmu vraisin 

in the Lord, for this is right. Honour fother 

en Rikyan, beggi sta ast preistalliwiiigi. Smuninais tawan 
and mother; this is the firat commandment which 

bhe mutieu; sta ast stas pirmonnis pallaips kawyds 
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a promiae hu, namely, that to thee well 

potaukisnan turei, isBprettin{|;i, kai tebbei lab ban 
it so, and long thou live on earth. 
eit, bhe ilga giwasi .no aemmien. 

Hearicen to your teacben, and follow 

Klausieiti iousons mukinnewias, bhe ripaiti 
them, for they watch over your booI, 

tenneimoDB, begg^ teiinei bude kirscba iousan dugiii> 
aa who there account for it to give have : 

kai quai stwi reckenausnan per stan dat turri : 
in order that they it with joy do, and 

DO Stan kai tennei Stan sen tulaisnan segge, bhe 
not with grief, for thia to you not ia 

ni sen nadewisin, beggi sta ioumas ni ast 



ThuB spake God to the woman : I will to thee 
Tit billa Deiws prei gennan : as quot tebbe 
great sorrow make when thou pregnant 

toulan gulsenniti teickut kan tou senbrendekermnen 

art : thou shalt with sorrow children 

pQstasei : tu turri sen gulsennien inalnykans 
bear : and thy denre ahall to thy husband 

gemtoa : bhe twais quaits turri twaiasmu wyran 
subject be, and he shall thy lord 

pomests bauton, bhe tans turri twaia rikys 
be. And to the man spake God ; because 

bout. Bhe prei wiran billa Deiws: stankisman 
that thou haet hearkened to the voice of thy 

kai tou assai klausiuns stesmu tarin twaiasei 
wife, and eaten of the tree, of which 

gennan, bbe iduns esse stesmu garrin, esse kawidsmu 
I to thee commanded and said, thou not shalt of 
as tebbei laipinna bhe billu, tu ni turri esse 
it eat. Cursed be the ground for thy 

stesmu ist, Perklantits bouse slas mucks twaise 
sake: with trouble shalt thon thee on 

paggan: sen alkinisquai turei tou tien no 
it auppmt so long thon livest : thorns and 
Stan pomaitut ku ilgimai giwassi : kaaubri bhe 
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thisdes shall it ta thee produce, and thou ahalt the 
Btrigli tuirei tans tebbei pfBt, bhe tunei stan 

berb on the grDumd bhI; in thesweat ofthy 
salin no stan laukan istwei; en prakaisnan twaise 
face ehaJt thou thy bread eat, ao h>ng till 
prosnan tuni tu twaian geida istwei, stu ilgimi kai 
thon again to earth become, from which 

tu etkumps prei semmaD postasei, esse kawidsmu 
thou taken wait : for thon ait earth and ehalt 
tou animts assai: beggi ton asae semme bhe turei 

to eaith become, 

prei Bemmien postatwei. 

Thng itatand« written: God created the man 
Titet staUi peisaton: Deiws teiku stan smunentin 

to him self in likenegi : yea to likenesB 

Bebbei supsmu en prusnanpoHgon : ia prei prusnaspoligun 

of God created he him ; he created them a 
Deiwas teiku tana tennan; tans teiku t«nnans ainan 

man and woman, and God blesged them 

wyrikaD bhe gannikan, bhe Deiws signal tennans 
and (aid to them ; Be fruit&l and muldplj 
bhe biUats prei dins: Seici weysewin^ bhe tulninaid 
jou and replenish the earth, and make to 70U 
wans bhe erpilninmti stao semnuen, bhe tickionaili ioumas 
the Bame subjected ; and rule over fish 

Stan subban pomettewingi ; bhe rikauite kirsa suckans 
in aea, over the fowls under heaven, and 

en iuiin, kirsa stans pippalins po dangon, bhe 

over all beasts which on earth creeps and 

kiisa wissaos swirins kas no semmien Use ; bhe 

God looked on all which he bad created, and 

Deiws endeira wissan kan tans bei teikuuns, blie 

look there, it was all very good, 

dereis stwi, sta bei wissan sparts labban. 
God give you his peace. 

Deiws dase ioumas swaian packuii. Amen. 
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OS THK GERMAN LANGUAGES. 

The Gennan femily of dialects is divided into two great 
classeB, the Upper and Lower, which are distinguished by 
the character of their pronunciation, by their relation to 
different fomiliea of languages, and by their local situation. 
The Upper German is known by its hissing, guttural, and 
harsh sounds { is spoken in the mountainous regions of the 
south; and is related to Greek and Persian — whilst the 
Lower German is more nearly allied to Latin and Sanskrit; 
is the language of the lower districts in the north ; and is 
characterised by a soft pronunciation, and a dislike to all 
harsh combinations of sounds. 

The following vow of an Old Low Saxon warrior to 
devote all his captives in sacrifice to Wodan, exemplifies 
most of the leading distinctions between the Upper and 
Lower dialects ' : — 

' Quoted ID Meidingei'i DsuUchcn ValkBtamine, p. 310. 
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rHilli krotli Wondana ! Ik slakte 
Low Germ. |jj^,^ ^^^ ^^^, ^ ^ 

High Germ. — Heilig grosser Wodaii I Icb scblacbte 

{ti all Fanka up tinen illiken Artesberka. 
to thu all captiTes upon thine holy Aeburg. 

dir alle gefangene auf deinem heiligen Artesberg. 

The Lower German division of this family comprises 
(1) the Old Gothic; (2) the Scandinavian, consisting of 
Danish, Swedish, Icelandic; (3) the Low German with 
its various dialects, the Dutch, Flemish, Frisian, Anglo- 
Saxon, &C. Concerning the relation of these idioms to 
other families of languages, native writers have made the 
following observations. " When I am reading the Gothic 
of Ulphilas (says Bopp), I conld fency I had Sanskrit 
before me :" and Fr. Schlegel remarks that " Low German 
has principally preserved the Sanskrit fonns." Arndt states 
that " the words, which are common to Latin and Scla- 
vonian with German, belong hx more to the Lower than 
to the Upper German dialects." This whole class of the 
Lower German dialects I have called the Medo-German, 
as already explained, in contiadistiDCtaon to the Upper 
German dialects, which constitute, in the same nomencla- 
ture, the Ferso-German division. These terms are very 
convenient, when used in relation to the whole Indo- 
European class; but in discussing the German family 
exclusively of the rest, the Germans may prefer more 
local and national names, and I would suggest the use <^ 
the terms Gothic and Teutonic. The Gotbs of Odin were 
among the earliest Low German settlers in Europe; and 
Teutones may be very suitably applied to the Upper 
Germans, on account of its similarity to the High Ger- 
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man nationat name Teatsche, as contrasted with the Low 
German Deutsche. 

A review of the various German idioms has brought 
Amdt to the following conclusions : — For very many ages 
there have existed in Europe two remarkably different 
German languages) which, for general purpoees* may very 
well be distingubhed by the name of the soft and the bard 
dialects of Germany. The former appears to have spread 
at a much earlier period, and to a much greater extent into 
this quarter of the globe, as may be inferred from the situa- 
tion oi the countries in which, to the present day, the Low 
German and the other soft German dialects prevail. It is 
reasonable to suppose that this soft dialect had long been 
native in ancient Germany, and still longer had been in 
possession of the German north and the banks of the RLinct 
when the hard dialect broke in from the «ast, and dispos- 
sessed the Old German idioms (p. 106). This soft dialect 
evidently reached its present portion from the Black Sea ; 
the hard or later German probably entered Europe by 
Thrace. 

That the Lower and Upper dialects of German were 
originally distinct, and preserved their peculiar character- 
istics throughout the different stages of their culture, will 
appear more plainly &om the following table, in which the 
Gothic or Old Low German words vary from the Teutonic 
or Old High German in the same points, in which the 
modern Low German words differ ^m the New High 
German. In the table, Gothic is placed first, not because 
it is the oldest, but because the records preserved in it are 
of greater antiquity than those existing in any other Low 
German dialect 
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Gothic or Old 


Had«ni 


Teutonic or OU 


New 




Low Germ. 


LowGeim 


High Gem. 


High Germ. 


Daughter 


dauhtar 


dochter 


tohtar 


tochter 


door 


daur 


dor 


tor 


thur 


day 


dags 


dag 


lac 


lag 


dale 


dais 


dal 


tal 


thai 


dove 


dubo 


due 


touba 


taube 


people 


laudeis 


leod 


liuU 


leute 


foot 


fotus 


fot 


vuoz 


fuss 


heart 


hairto 


heort 


herza 


herz 


tear 


tagr 


taare 


zaliar 


lahre 


tea 


taihim 


tehn 


zehan 


zehn 


tooth 


thuutiu 


tain 


Zand 


zahn 


water 


vato 


waeter 


wazar 


wasser 


to eat 


etan 


eten 


ezzan 


essen 


to call 


haitan 


heiten 


beizan 


heissen 


to mete 


tnitan 


meten 


mezan 


messen 


to dip 


daupjan 


deofan 


toucan 


taufen 


to drink 




drinken 


trinchan 


trinken 


to sleep 


.lepm 


sUpen 


slafen 


schlafen 


(odo 


doaii 


doen 


tuon 


thuD 


a deed 


deds 


deed 


tat 


that 



For an illustration of the last words doan, toon, see Bopp's 
" Vocaliamus," p. 75, and Pott, vol i p. 187. 

According to Grimm's law, where the older languages 
use a medial, a tenuis should be found in the corresponding 
Gothic word, e. g. Lat. decern, Goth, taihun ; but in the 
above list, and in the examples given. Part I. ch. iii., wilt be 
found many instances in which the Gothic retains the medial 
of the older languages ; to this extent, therefore, the Gothic, 
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with the Low OennaD dialects, inuBt rank amonfr the Medo- 
EuTopean languages, though its own peculiar law of using 
tenues for the older medials determineB it to be the yonngest 
member of that class. 

There seems to exist a curious relation between Greek 
and Gothic or Low German, with respect to medials, whidi 
I will now state, though I am not able to accoimt for it. Of 
the two parts into which I have divided Greek', the Medo- 
Gredan portion is disdnguished in the use of its medials 
frtHO the Perso -Grecian. The Gothic anal<^e8 of Medo- 
Grecian words follow their own peculiar law in substituting 
tenues for medials, and are proper Gothic; whilst the 
Gothic anal<^ue8 of Perso-Grecian words retain the medial, 
and are Medo-Gothic. This observed fact holds sufficiently 
to constitute a law, which might lead to important hbtorical 
conclusions, if it could be fully explained and translated out 
of its philological terms, like the result of a mathematical 
calculation from its algebraical symbols. 





EXAMPLES 






do-Grecian. 


Goth. Proper. 


PenwGrecian. 


Medo-Gotbic. 


vS^ 


vato 




Ovyanif 


dauhUr 


i.£«e 


taihtvo 




e«pa 


daur 


™a,e 


fotus 




«-*P"C 


bra 


aypoc 


akra 




v,f,XlI 


nibl 


row 


kniu 




xn*- 


gam 


iaya\oe 


mikilB 




Xfti 


giatr* 



Pott remarks that the small number of Sanskrit roots 
beginning or ending with the medial b, is very surprising ; 
with which &ct appears to be connected the lack of genuine 



■ See Part 1. ch. it 
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German words banning in Gothic with a eoitespon^ng p, 
and in High German with f. The few Sandpit roote with 
b retain the older medial in Gothic, and Grimm's law is not 
valid in this case. Vol. i. p. 110, This statement will 
account for my not producing examples of the Medo-Gre- 
cian b, and corresponding Gothic p. 

Gothic— Amoag the earliest authors who mention the 
Goths is Pytheas (in Plin. H. N. xzxvii. 11), who, in the 
fourth century, B.c made a voyage of discovery to the 
north. On the amber coast be found the Guttones, a 
German tribe; and in their neighbourhood, the island of 
Abalue or Balda. There can be little doubt but that Uie 
terms Guttonee and Baltia are related to the names, Goths 
and Baltic, which still exist in those regione ; and Abalus 
may possibly be tlie present Abo. The Gotlis of the coast, 
it is said, sold the amber to the nearest Teutons ; these 
Teutons were evidently an inland tribe of a different race, 
and belonged, probably, to that class which spoke the harsh 
or Upper German in the mountainous districts of the 
interior. 

Tacitus had heard, though he received the account with 
incredulity, that Ulysses, in the course of bis long and 
romantic wanderings, reached Germany, and built a city 
on the Rhine, which he named fniKiirvpjMv, Ascibmgium 
(Germ. c. 3). This £tble is generally supposed to have 
arisen from some confused account of the migration of the 
elder Odin and his Aseb from the east ; for the Scandinavian 
legends relate that Odin came out of Asia on a far journey 
to the north: that he first settled in Saxony, and from 
thence passed over into Sweden, where he introduced the 
arts of civilization, and established law and religion on a 
firmer basis ; on which account he was revered during life. 
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and worsliipped after death. His attendants were the fore- 
&thers of the Danes, Swedes, Norwegians (Snoiro Sturle- 
8on in Ynglinga Saga, c. 2 — 10). Now a wandering hero 
is a common character in the early history of many nations; 
and by the andents such a personage, wherever found, was 
always identified with their own Hercules or Ulysses, 
according to circumstances. In the present case, if Odin 
was the name actually mentioned, it would at once suggest 
to Roman or Grecian ears the name and adventures of their 
own Odysseus ; and that idea would be confirmed by the 
subsequent mention of inscriptions in Greek characters, 
which were said to exist in the same neighbourhood *. 

According to Strabo (lib xi.), on tlie eastern side of the 
Palus Msaotis, near the Bosphorug, lived the considerable 
tribe of the Atra-ov^yiavoi (Asbur^ani, Asa-burger: As- 
gard, Asof) ; and in the oldest times the whole eastern 
coast, from the Bospborus to the Tantus (Strabo vii. and 
xi.), was called Asia, in a limited and peculiar sense, which 
Ritter states is "holy land" or Asa-land of the companions 
of Odin. As, Asce, was the name of the heroic and sacred 
race which accompanied Odin to Scandinavia &om the East; 
and Midum-heime (Meder-heimath or Medes-home) was 
the name given by the western emigrants to Asa-land, or 
Asaheimur, the country which they left. Such is the 
account of Ritter (Vorhalle, pp. 300. 472), who adds: 
Casaubon, in his note on the passage of Strabo referred to, 
says, that this district on the Palus Mseotis seems " Asin 
nomen ut proprinm aibi vindicasae ;" and Berkeliug, in bis 
edition of Stephanus Byzant. (p. 184), states, that " this 
Asia, from Indice to the Tanats, cannot refer either to Asia 

* See Fr. Schl^el's Hillary of Literature, Lecture vi. 
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Major or Asia Minor, but must itself constitute an ^ia 
Propria, from which those Aspurgiani derived their name, 
as occupiers of the intadel" (Trupyoci i- e. arx). 

The Asa-land, and As-gard or Askerta of ScaticUnavia, 
and the Asci-hur^um of Saxon Odin on the Rhine, cer- 
tainly derived their name from the Asburgiani (Asabuiger, 
people of Asof or As-hof), in the district called Asa-land 
or Asia on the Tanaia. But the very existence of Asgard 
in " Asiatic Sarmatia" has been called in question, in con- 
sequence of the poetical form in which the history of the 
Goths, who conquered Rome, has been moulded by subse- 
quent authors; and the earthly dty of Asgard, the capital 
of the Asie, has been resolved into the mystic abode of the 
gods, the Olympus of Scandinavia ; whence the prophet was 
supposed to descend when he announced his new religion 
to the Gothic nations. 

The native and proper habitation of Odin, says the his- 
torian Gibbon, is distinguished by the appellation of Asgard. 
The happy resemblance of that name with Asbtirg or Asof, 
words of a similar signification, has given rise to an his- 
torical system of so pleasing a contexture, that we could 
almost wish to persuade ourselves of its truth. It is sup- 
posed that Odin was the chief of a tribe of barbarians which 
dwelt on the banks of the lake Mteotls, till the &11 of 
Mithridates, and the arms of Pompey menaced the north 
with servitude : that Odin, yielding with indignant fury 
to a power which he was unable to resist, conducted his 
tribe from the frontiers of the Asiatic Sarmatia into Sweden, 
with the great design of forming, in that inoraiessible retreat 
of freedom, a religion and a people, which, in some remote 
age, might be subservient to his immortal revenge ; when 
his invintable Goths, armed with martial ^aticism, should 
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issue in Dumerous swarms from the neighbourhood of the 
polar rarcle, to chastise the oppressors of raanktod. This 
wonderful expedition of Odin, observes the historian, by 
deducing the enmity of the Goths and Romans from so 
memorable a cause, might supply the noble groundwork of 
an epic poem, but cannot safely be received as authentic 
history. According to the obvious sense of the Edda, and 
the interpretation of the most skilful critdcs, Asgard, instead 
of denoting a real tnty of the Asiatic Sarmatia, is the fic- 
titiouB appellation of the mystic abode of the gods, the 
Olympus of Scandinavia; from whence the prophet was sup- 
posed to descend when he announced his new reli^on to 
the Gothic nations, who were already seated in the southern 
parts of Sweden (cb. x.). 

It might add something to the propriety of this subject 
for an epic poem, as pointed out by Gibbon, to observe that 
the Grotlis and Romans belonged to distinct fiunilies of 
nations. It is, indeed, the common opinion, that the Goths 
constituted a very early part of the population of Italy, and 
contributed their fiiU share to the formation of the Latin 
language; but, by Grimm's law, we have seen that the 
Croths are the youngest member of the Medo-European 
family ; and consequently, that Italy may have been fully 
stocked with Sdavonians and Old Prussians before the 
Goths entered Europe. In the Mitbridatic war, the Ro- 
mans under Pompey probably came in contact with these 
people ; but it was the earliest and only meeting of the two 
races till the decline and &11 of the Roman empire, when 
the Goths effectually broke the Roman power and sacked 
the capitol. Gibbon, though discrediting the poetical his- 
tory of Odin's revenge, yet brings these conquerors from 
the Baltic He says, " In the age of the Antonines, the 
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Goths were still seated in Prussia ; about the rei^n of Alex- 
ander Severus, the Roman province of Dacia had already 
experienced their proximity by frequent and destructive 
inroads: in this interval, therefore, of about seventy yean, 
we must place the second migration of the Goths from the 
Baltic to the Euxine" (ch. x.). But the Scandinavian 
Goths at a very early period, and subsequently the Mseso- 
Goths after a very long interval, issued independently from 
the shores of the Euxine, as the mother country or hive of 
all the Lower German tribes : the use of the prelix ge, ga, 
by the Mteso-Goths, sufficiently characterises them aa an 
independent and distinct tribe firom the Scandinavians, in 
whose dialects it does not occur. 

The Crimea, which lies on the west side of the Bospho- 
rus, and opposite the southern territory of the Medo-Ger- 
man Asburgiani, would afford a ready road for the move- 
ments of this people, and must have been indebted to them 
for a portion of its inhabitants. The first Goths that poured 
into the north-west of Europe may have started either from 
the Crimea, or from the neighbourhood of Asof; and these 
places, after the unavoidable revolutions in a course of ages, 
still retain marks of their ancient Gothic inhabitants. 

A late notice of Gothic vestiges in the Crimea is afforded 
by Vater, in Adelung's Mithridates: " Archbishop Sestren* 
witBch, who has long resided in the Crimea, and has pub- 
lished a history of the country, informs me that in the 
southern extremity of the Crimea, and in the neighbour- 
hood of Sebastopol — that is, in places shown by history to 
have been inhabited by the Goths — are some small towns 
in which the Tartars speak a provincial dialect airoikr to 
Low German : I have myself heard it in Mangut: tliey 
have adopted the Mahommedan religion and the Tartar 
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mode of life." Earlier notices of a Gothic race in tlib part 
(rf the world are afforded by Rubriquiusi who visited Tar- 
tary in the thirteenth century ; by Joaaphat Barbarua, Vene- 
tian ambawador to Asof, in the fifteenth century ; and by 
BusbequiuB, King Ferdinand's ambassador to Constanti- 
m^le, in the sixteenth century : these severally agree in 
their testimony, that vestiges of the Gothic language are 
found in the Crimea and neighbourhood. Busbequius in 
particular gives a list of words in the native Ungu^e, 
which strongly resemble the Dutch, English, and other 
Low German dialects (Dorn, p. 65). 

Scandmaoian. — But it is in Scandinavia, the country of 
Odin himself, that we meet with the plainest traces of the 
Goths. From its remote and detached situation, it has 
retained many of the ancient names, East and West Goth- 
land, Isle of Gothland, Gottenbui^; and has best pre- 
served the original character of the pure olden tongue. 
The Danish, Swedish, Icelandic, can only be considered 
as modern kindred dialects of the ancient Gothic of Odin, 
respectively modified a little by the fluctuations to which 
living languages are always exposed. The closer affinity 
of the Scandinavian than of the High German dialects, to 
Latin, is thus accounted for by Jakel, p. 158. In the case 
of single words, as also of grammatical inflexions, we have 
already seen what a great resemblance exists between Latin 
and Gothic ; from which it follows that one, at least, of the 
early Italian tribes must have been of Gothic origin. Hence 
we may explain the circumstance of many Latin roots occur- 
ring in the Scandinavian dialects, which are not found in 
High German : the following are examples : — 
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Scaodin. 


Li tin. 


High Germ. 


BOOl 


sol 


sonoe 


vaar 


ver 


fruhling 


ratika 


radix 


wurzel 


oek 


equus 


pferd 


loper 


lepus 


hase 


soemn 


somnus 


schlaf 


seo 


senez 


alt 


lage 


leges 


gesetze 



In another passage the same autlior says: In German 
etymology we must consider only the root, and Dot the 
prefix or affix. Thus our prefix ge is lost io many German 
dialects, and in the Scandinavian and English languages : 
in Swedbh and Danish ge-mtnd is mnd (sound); ge-wdt, 
vaelda (valid). The prefix is sometimes so amalgamated 
with the root as hardly to be detected : glied (member) for 
ge-lied ; Swed. lit : gnade, Dan. naade : gbick, Frisian loch. 
Low Saxon and English, luck (p. 34). In the warrior's 
vow in Old Low Saxon, Jhtika occurs for ge-^fimgene. As 
these exceptions all t)elong to the Lower or Medo-German 
division, I infer that a general use of the prefix is charac- 
teristic of Upper or Perso-German. It occurs, however, in 
Anglo-Saxon and Gothic; which circumstance seems to 
show that the Angles were a German femily quite distinct 
from the Low Saxons, and the MsBso-Goths from the Scan- 
dinavians. The Gothic version of Ulphilas may be the 
oldest existing memorial of the Medo-German language; 
but we know from history that the Goths of Odin in 
Saxony, Denmark, and Sweden, must have been anterior 
to the Goths of Ulphilas in the fourth century, a.d. 
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Low German. — This class consists of the Anglo-Saxoo, 
FrisiaD, Dutch, Flemish, &c. Of the Low German dialects 
now spoken, the Dutch can Mrly lay claim to the chief 
place, as it has become a cultivated language, and possesses 
an extensive literature {Amdt, p. 105) ; but the Anglo- 
Saxon, under a modified form, has been developed into the 
present English, which need not fear a comparison with any 
existing language, either for the extent of territory !n which 
it prevails, or for the importance of the literature which it 
contains. When first introduced into Britain by the Angles, 
Jutes, and Saxons, it was a genuine Old Low German dia- 
lect ; and the subsequent additions by the Danes and Nor- 
mans were all drawn from the same Medo-German source ; 
so that, notwithstanding the numerous foreign words that 
Iiave since been adopted, it still retains its Low German 
character, as may have been observed from the numerous 
examples in the course of the present chapter : water for 
wasser ; sweat, scliweiss ; to pipe, pfeifen ; to sleep, schlafen ; 
birth, ge-burt, &c. The Danes and Low Saxons with the 
English use no prefix ge, which the Anglo-Saxons did: 
Dan. helligt; Engl, hallowed ; A.-Sax. ge-halgud: it would 
appear, therefore, that the Saxon element prevailed over 
the Anglian in the formation of our present language; and 
the Celtic name for English, both in Wales and Scotland, 
is Sassenach. 

In England, the original Welsh inhabitants were either 
gradually extirpated or driven to the mountainous recesses 
of the west, so that the German character prevailed over 
the Celtic : in France, on the contrary, the Low German 
conquerors, the Normans, Burgundians, &c. incorporated 
themselves with the ancient Galli or Welsh ; and these last 
stamped the impress of their old Celtic language on the 
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Freneh. In this way we must account for the different 
nature of the present languages in France and England, in 
wliich countries one common dialect, the Welsh or Perto^ 
Celtic, had originally prevailed. 

Upper German. — As Sanskrit and Zend are but recent 
discoveries when compared with our early knowledge of 
Persian, this latter would of course be the first to afford us 
the means of instituting a comparison between the idioms 
of the east and west. The similarity between Persian and 
German was noticed (as I have before remarked) in the 
sixteenth century ; and a more careful study soon brought 
to light the interesting fact, that not only numerous words 
were alike in these widely distant languages, but that there 
was a family resemblance in their structure and general 
character. This circumstance could not fail to bring to 
miind the statement of Herodotus (i. 125), that one of the 
most considerable Persian tribes was called rcpjuavioi 
(Gemianii) ; and to suggest tlie idea, that, as Europe must 
have been peopled from Asia, the remote fore&thera of tiie 
great German family might have come from that particular 
quarter of the East. 

Although most of the philological remarks which have 
been made on these two particular idioms, refer to the 
general affinity of the whole Indo-European class, yet 
some of the observations apply to the German race in a 
limited sense, and more especially to the Upper German 
division of it Adelung states that the occurrence of so much 
German in Persian has excited much wonder and even 
astonishment : the foct is undeniable, and the common por- 
tion consists not only of n considerable number of radical 
yivtAs, but also of formative syllables and grammatical 
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inflexions (Mithridates, vol. i. p. 277). As instances of the 
use of prefixes in Persian, we finil a-bru, o-^put ; a-rugli, 
ructus } a-micliten, to mix ; and tbe Persian forms girif-ten, 
saz-den, approach much nearer to the Old High German 
grei&n, sezan, than to the older words, Skr. grab' (in the 
Vedas), Goth, gripan ; Skr. sad, Goth, sitan. The affinity 
exbting between the idioms in question, and the express 
mention of Persian Germans by Herodotus, are facta which 
favour the opinion that the primitive High Germans of 
Europe and the Germans of Asia were descended from a 
common stock ; and which induce us to believe that tbe 
difference between Zend and the original Persian was as 
great as that which we observe between the Lower and 
Upper dialects of German. On the side of German, we 
possess much ampler means of judging of the ancient state 
of the language, than in the case of Persian. From the 
time that Cyrus the Great succeeded to the combined 
empire of the Medes and Persians, the Persian or southern 
language must have begun to be corrupted by the introduo- 
tion of Zend or Medo-£uropean forms ; and we possess no 
compositions in it until long after the period of its &rther 
corruption by the Arabian conquerors. 

German writers, in tracing the history and genealogy of 
their native language, have foimd that it possesses more 
intimate relations with Greek than with any other idiom of 
Europe. Salmastus had very early pointed out the curious 
fiict, that many German words were common to Greek and 
Peruan ; and Arndt asserts that the structure and character 
of the German language is quite Grecian, whilst the Rus- 
sian very closely resembles the Latin. This b the more 
singular, as German has always been cultivated after 
Homan models, and the people been trained under the 
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Roman law and the Latin ritual; on the oontruy, the 
Russians were attached to the Greek church, and nerer 
adopted the Latin language either for civil or ecclesiastical 
purposes; yet, notwithstanding these opposing circum- 
stances, the two languages still retain respectively the 
diadnctive character of their origin. This distinction is 
most broadly marked in the use or rejection of the article. 
In Russian and Latin it is never placed before nouns ; in 
Gothic, also, it is very sparingly used ; but it is indispens- 
able to Greek and German, and is constantly recurring: 
also the Perso-Grecian and Perso-German dialects equally 
stand aloof from the Medo- European languages in the use 
of their inedials. 

Modem or New High German is indebted entirely to 
the Reformation for its present extensive circulation : it is 
the idiom of no particular district, but forms the language 
of literature and good society throughout Germany. It is 
generally considered, as the name implies, the most recent 
of three stages in the Perso-German language, — Old, 
Middle, and New High German. But thb view will 
hardly account for the Medo-German forms that occur in 
it : braue for Old High German prawa ; nebel for nepal, 
&c. The opinion of Arndt, therefore, seems more probable, 
that it arose from the ingrafting of an Upper German dia- 
lect upon a Lower German stock, and in the course of its 
development designedly received a greater degree of soft- 
ness and polish from this source; and this view would 
account for the anomalies 1 have mentioned. The dialect;, 
however, of Upper Saxony, from which it was principally 
derived, is said to hold a kind of intermediate place between 
the two great classes of the German idioms : in the form of 
the words it resembles the Upper German, and the Lower 
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in the aofitDess of its pronunciation. The writings of the 
Saxon Lnther, and his translation of the Bible, made this 
High German dialect the ecclesiastical language of his 
country, and it became every where current for all higher 
purposes. Luther has the credit of creating a common 
language for all his countrymen, and of giving rise to the 
present literature of Europe. 
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ON THE CELTIC LANUUAOEB. 

The Celtic races, when first noticed in history, occupied 
the western extremities of Europe ; they are, therefore, 
supposed to have been among the earliest tribes who 
migrated from Asia. Like some of the families which we 
hare already considered, the Celtic dialects form two (Nearly 
distinct dasses: the Medo-Celdc, containing the Erse, 
Gaelic, and Manx ; and the Perso-Celdc, comprising the 
Welsh, Cornish, and Bas Breton in France. Besides 
these, the Basque of the Pyrenees is referred to the saaie 
tam\\y: it contains many words in common with tlie other 
Celtic dialects, as also with the Albanian or Skype in 
Epirus; and, from the number of Basque words which 
occur in Spanish and Portuguese, it is supposed to have 
been tlie same as the Old Iberian, which was the prevail- 
ing laogui^e of these countries before the arrival of the 
Romans (Amdt, p. 19). 

Besides the general afBnity which the Celtic dialects 
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with the cultivated langua^ of Europe, they 
exhibit a curious connexion with gome nor tli- eastern idioms 
which have faUen into the same low state as themselves. 
Amdt has shown that the Basque, Erse, and Welsh, have 
not only a mutual relation to one another, but also to the 
idioms of the Finns, Samoiedes, and Mongols (p. 45). 
Even in the time of Tacitus, this similarity had been 
observed J for he remarks, that though the Finnish ^stit 
had adopted the German mode of life, yet tlieir language 
more nearly resembled the Celtic (Britannica); Germ, 
c. 45. 

The Finns are placed by Ptolemy and Tat^tus in the 
east of Germany and on the banks of the Vistula, in com- 
pany with the Guttones and Venedi ; but before the irrup- 
tion of these Medo-European tribes, they must have 
extended much ferther to the west ; and Celts and Finns 
may Itave lived in the heart of Europe as neighbouring 
nations which had sprung from a common source. The 
Finnish langu^e has many words in common with Sa- 
moiede, Ostak, Mongol, &c. in the north-east, and with 
the Lei^ian and other less known dialects on the north dde 
of Caucasus. All the various scattered tribes which show 
any a£EniCy with proper Finnish, are comprehended by the 
Rssuans under the general name of Tchudesj and this 
term b now generally adopted to express the whole race~- 
of which the proper Finns form only 8 part. The Russian 
annals relate, that when Rurik, at the common de»re of 
the Sc^voniang and Tchodes, assumed the government at 
Ilmen See, a great portion of modern European Russia 
was still occupied by Tchudes; and they appear formerly 
to have reached continuously from Siberia to Caucasus. 
I have already mentioned the opinion of Rask, tiiat nations 
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of this race once occupied all tbe regions between tlie ' 
Arctic Sea aod Indian Oceao (Part I. eli. 2). To the 
Tchudic family of languages belong tlie proper Finnisli 
and Eethian dialects, which are the best defined of the 
whole; also those of the Laplanders, the Ingrians, and 
Carelians, the Sirani&ns and Fermjaos the Wotes or 
Wotakes, the Morduanes and Mokehanes, the Tchere- 
misses, Tchnwasches, and Woguls. The language of the 
Htmgariaas or Magyars has also been considered on good 
grounds to belong to the Tchudic family ; for its vocabu- 
lary contains numerous words, which are found in many or 
some one of the dialects just mentioned. 

Rask has thus described the Scythian <» TcLudic race, 
as contrasted with the Sarmadan or Indo-European : — The 
Scythian race if much more difficult to classify than the 
Sannatian, not merely because it is less known, but also - 
because &om the first it extended much mor« widely than 
any other, both from their own nomadic habits, and from 
the invasion of more powerful tribes. The long separation 
of individual branches has afforded them time to acquire 
peculiar and distinct characters, so that at the present day 
it is diffieult to detect the least trace of their original 
identity. Arndt has rendered it probable, that the Basque 
in Spain belongs to the same &mily as the Finnish and 
Samoiede ; and has shown that the Celtic dialects in Great 
Britain and France contain many portions of a similar 
origin. Klaproth (Archir fur Astatische Literatur) has 
shown that the Cauca»an langm^es, with the exception of 
the Ossete and Dugorian (which belong to the Indo-Euro- 
pean ^imily) have a close affinity with Samoiede and other 
dialects in the North of Asia; and I believe that the 
Geoi^an may be assigned to the same Caucasian class. 
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In my Essay on tbe origin of the Old Norse langtmge, I 
liave eDdeavoored to show (p. 112 — 146), that in tbe 
oldest times a Finnish population had spread itself over 
Senmark and the whole North, and that the Greenlanders 
were a part of it From all these considerations, it follows 
that the Scythian race extended in an unbroken line from 
Greenland over all the northern regions of America, Asia, 
and Europe, to Finland, and in still older times as far as 
the Eider or Elbe, and even to Britain, Gaol, and Spain ; 
in the nay that they are known to have occupied the conn- 
tries from the White Sea to beyond Mount Caucasus. 
This race appears therefore to have supplied Europe with 
the far greater portion of its oldest inhabitants. It was 
afiterwards disturbed and scattered by the irruption of new 
tribes: (1) by the Celts, who mingled with them in Gaul 
and BritEun ; (2) next by the Goths, who, before the age 
of Odin as well as long after it, became connected with 
tJiem in Scandinavia; (3) and lastly, by the Sclavonians, 
who, at the present day, hold the greatest part of them in 
subjection. The Scythian people have in this way occu- 
pied the whole of Northern and Middle Aaa, which appears 
to have been their proper home; but here the mountain 
ranges of Central Asia have served as a safe bulwark, and 
averted from their immense multitudes the&ite which over- 
took their detached tribes in the open regions of Europe. 
In the Western part of tbe world, they are nearly all under 
Russian dominion ; so that the whole of this vast race has 
formed only two independent states; the Mantchus in 
China, and the Turks '. 

From this passage it would appear, that Rash also had 

followed the common opinion of the comparatively recent 

' Rask uber die ZendsprDclie, p. 69. Hagen's edJL 
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entrance of tlie Sclavonians into Europe. — " Antiquarians 
of later years have generally adopted the opinioD, that 
Europe has been peopled by three great Btreams from the 
East ; the Celts, the Goths, and the Sarmatians ; who fol- 
lowed each other in the order in which they are here men- 
tioned. The Sclaronian nations being; the last which 
entered Europe, are evidently excluded from having fur- 
nished the first settlers in Italy or Greece '." Arndt insists 
much on an early European date for the Sclavonians ; with 
respect to the primitive inhabitants of Europe, he intro- 
duces them in the following order : ( 1 ] Celts, that is, Medo- 
Celts ; (2) Tchudes ; (3) Galli, or Ferso-Celts, who pressed 
through both the former, and took possession of Gaul. 

The proper Celtic dialects, as it has been already stated, 
admit of arrangement under two distinct heads ; and the 
difference between the two classes is marked, as in other 
families, by a preference of certain letters. The inter- 
change of s with h, and that of A with p, are the most strik- 
ing cases. The following words, collected from Prichard, 
are cognate in the Welsh and Erse languages: in the 
Medo-Cellic, like the Ladn, the initial letter is t ; but in 
Perso-Celdc, as in Greek, it is an h. 



Medo-Cellic 




Ferso-Celtic 




oiEne. 


Latin. 


or Welsh. 


Greek. 


salan 


sal 


halen 


aXf 


suan 


somnus 


hyn 


wrroc 


se 


sex 


chwech 


i^ 


sauI 


sol 


heol 


iA.oc 


savail 


similis 


havail 


o/iaXot 


scan 


senex 


hen 


|V05 


mleog 


salix 


helig 


IXiKn 




sus 


hwdi 


ut 



' Brit. Crit. and Quart. Theol. Review, vol. i. p. .11. 
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It is very remarkable that there are scarcely any words 
in Irish which begin with p \ iDsomach that in an aacient 
alpltabetie vocabulary, that letter is omitted : and it is no 
less obserrable that a connderable number of these words, 
whose initial in the British langu^^ is a j?, begin in Irish 
with a ^ or, as they constantly write it, with a c This is 
shown by the annexed examples^ quoted from Edward 
Uiuyd by Prichard, p. 46. 



W«lBh. 






Irieh. 


pesuch 




cough 


kasachd 


pen* 




head 


keann 


puy 




who 


kia 


plant 




children 


klann 


plyv 




feathers 


klayv 


peduar 




four 


kathair 


pymp 




Sye 


kuig 


pridh 




clay 


kriadh 


The following 


words will serve to show that the sam 


iw takes place ir 


1 Greek and Latin : — 




Medo-CeltiE. 


Lalin. 


Peno^eltic Greek. 


kia,kidb 


qui, quid pwy, 


pa wic. irt 


kathair 


quatuor pedwar a-tffuptc 


kuig 


quinque pymp 


trt^TTf 


each 


equus 


eap 


Mnrof 


krann 


(ilex) 


pren 


wptvoc 



I have ventured on giving the word eap, as analogous to 
each, from the following statement of Pliny, H. N. iii, 21. 
*' Eporedicas GalU boaos equorum domitores vocant." Now 

' Compare belon, Feiuiine Alpa, Ap«niunesi note 1. 
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as rheda is the Gallic name of carriage according to Quinty 
tilian, epo or eap must have Bignified horse among the 
Ganls or Old Welsh. Petor for quatuor is s^d to have 
been both Gallic and Oscan ; it is probably therefore, that 
epus was Oscan also ; from it is derived the name of the 
goddess Epona, which is of the same form as Bubona. 

As there is a distinct affinity between Erae and Latin, 
the Erse must, to a certain degree, be akin to Russian 
also ; the mutual relationship of all three is exhibited in 
the following list of words : — 



Ene; 


Latin. 


Ruu. 


aaul 


sol 


solnze 


luan 


lunn 


luna 


dia 


dies 


den 


nochd 


nox 


noc' 


suan 


somnus 


son 


near 


nubes 


nebo 


muir 


mare 


more 


ko 


q«U 


koi 



Thus the Erse, from its affinity to Latin and Rusuan, 
clearly belongs to the Medo-European division : the Latin 
words that occur in Welsh, credu credo, canu cano, cam, 
to love, cams, &c., are owing to the general affinity of the 
Indo-European languages; otherwise the thought might 
arise, that the Welsh had adopted them during tlie Roman 
dominion in Britain ; but we could not account in this way 
for the stJU greater dmilarity between Latin and Erae, as 
the Romans had no intercourse with the Irish. Beudes, 
many of the Welsh temu are, as Llewelyn remarks, of 
such a nature that they could not be borrowed. " Corph 
and corpus, brtucb and brachium, dant and dens, — the 
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corresponding words in Welsh and Latin for body, arm, 
tooth, — are evidently umilar temis, and must have proceeded 
from the same spring ; but ihey cannot be supposed to 
have been borrowed by one ton^e from the other, any 
more than the things they signify can be thought to have 
been borrowed by one people from the other." (Kemarks 
on the British Tongue, p. 2&) 

The affinity of Erse, Latin, and Rusuan, necessarily 
pre-supposes that Erse is related to Sanskrit and the other 
Eastern languages ; the following list of words will show 
ike nature of that affinity : — 

Near (man), Skr. iiarah; Z. nairya; Sabine, nero. 
Gean (woman), Skr. g'ani ; Z. gena ; O. Pr. genna. 

Femen ( ), Lat. femina; Skr. vamani. 

Cridhe (heart), Skr. hrid; KapSta, cordis. 

Anail (breath), Skr. an (to breathe, to blow); anila 

(wind). 
Geo (ox), Skr. go; Z. gaus; Lett. gows. 
Mios (moon), Skr. masj Z. mao. 
Garam (warm), Skr. garma; Z. garema. 
Deas (right-hand), Skr. daks'ina; Z. das'ina. 

In Sanskrit and Erse, this last word signifies south as well 
as right-hand, because the Indians and Celts conddered 
the point of sunrise as the front. In this j^reement (says 
Pott) tliere is nothing very surprising ; but it must excite 
astonishment to find the south expressed among both 
nations by terms signifying right-hand, and which are 
etymologically related. The Deccan, in Greek Aa^voc, 
means the south country, and is corrupted from the ancient 
Sanskrit, daks'ina. In Gaelic, iar signifies behind and 
westward : it is probably connected with the old names for 
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Ireland (the western country), Eire, Itpvij, Erionnach (an 
Irisliman), Hibern!a. This corruption of the name in 
Latin, Hibemia, wintry-land, gave rise to the notion, 
(Strabo, i. p. 169,) that the country was hardly habitable 
on account of the cold. (Pott, vol. ii. p. 166.) 

Erse bearla, langnage; ad bhnum, I say; Skr. bru, 
bruve, I say ; abravit, he said. According to Vallancey, 
the oldest language known in Ireland was called Bearla 
Fene or the Phenician dialect; and was a Punic-Celtic 
compound, which varies considerably from the modern 
Erse*. Bearla, language, is derived from the same Erse 
root as breithir, word; abra, speech; ad bhr^m, I say; 
adubhairt me, I did say; and is cognate with the Sanskrit 
root bru, to say ; infin. bravitum ; bruve, I say ; abrot and 
abravit^ he said. I therefore feel inclined to look to the 
same quarter for the explanation of the other word Fene, 
which I consider to be in no way connected with Punic or 
Phenician. MeidiDger mentions an old Eastern language 
named Fan, as very nearly related to Sanskrit and Zend, 
and which ia ascribed to the Buddhists in China '. I am 
not in the least acquainted with this Fan language, but it 
has quite as good a ckum to consideration in this point of 
view, as the Pheuician or Punic 

The affinity of the Medo-Celtic dialects with Russian 
and Latin sufficiently proves their claim to that title, and 
renders it probable enough that tliey entered Europe by 
the north of the Black Sea; but Amdt supposes that the 
other class also, the Perso-Celtic, came at a subsequent 
period from the same quarter, because it contains more 
words than the Erse in common with the Mongol ; and he 

' Enay on the Anliquity of the Irish Language, inil. 
* Heidinger's Deuiichen Volkstunme, p. 89. 116. 
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connects this name with the ancient Welsh denomination 
of Gauls, Gaulois, Galli. The tribe of the Semgalli, in 
Courland, to which he alludes, seems to si^port his opi- 
nion; but this name, as the neighbouring tribe of the 
Let^^alli would lead us to suppose, is of Letlish origin. 
Semgalli is equivalent to netherlanders, lowlanders; and 
is derived from the Lettish semsh, low, (Lith. gam, 
under;) and the Lettish gals, boundary, district; so that 
Semgalleesh! signifies one who lives in the lowlands : kas 
Senimeja galla dsivo. (Pott, vol. ii p. 533.) In addition 
to this, because there exists just as striking an affinity 
between Welsh and Greek, as there is found between 
Erse and Latin, I will venture the remark that these Welsh 
dialects may possibly belong to the Perso-European class ; 
and that the existence of Galati or Gallo-Gned iu Asia 
Minor may point out the way by which they entered 
Europe south of the Black Sea. Although some Welsh 
tribes may have wandered back from Europe and settled 
in Galatia, yet it is probable that Galatia may have been a 
resting place in their original passage to Europe from 
Asia; jiut as the Goths, who hastened the fall of the 
Roman empire, are said to have come from Sweden to the 
Black Sea before their descent upon Italy ; although it is 
certdn that, if the account be true, the movement was a 
retr<^;ra(le one, as the earliest known seat of the Goths was 
on the Black Sea, from which they originally issued to 
Scandinavia. 

As Celdc tribes constituted the first inhabitants of most 
countries in Europe, we might expect to find some traces 
of them in Italy ; but as their settlements there are wholly 
beyond the reach of history, I shall confine myself entirely 
to philological arguments. The Erse, however, has so 
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mach in common with Sclavonian, as has been already 
pointed out, (bat arguments drawn from this source would 
not be dedsire, if we could not have shown tjiat tbere are 
words and inflexions common to Latin and Erse, which are 
not found in Sclavonian. Thus in the numeraire, the 
initial ^ or A is found only in the Latin quinque, and 
Erse, kuig ; see the Vocabulary ; although it is wordiy of 
remark, that the Lith. penki, and the Lett, and Old Pr. 
pieaki, by using k in the second syllable, show a nearer 
affinity than the rest to the Latin quinque or kinke : the 
Scl. c'etyri, four, varies from the Latin quatuor, and Erse 
kathmr : equus, a horse, corresponds alone with the Erse, 
each, and Scand. eikur, oek. The Latin dative plural in 
bus has no analogucB but in Skr. b'yas; Z. byo; Erse, 
aibb; Skr. vak; Z. vacs; Latvox: dat pi., Skr. vagb'y^i 
Z. vac'ebyo ; Lat vocibus. " In the Erse dialect," says 
Mr. Prichard, "nouns have a very peculiar mode of 
declension ; the following may serve as an example : — 





Singular. 




PluraL 


Nom. 


an bard 


Nom. 


nabmd 


Gen. 


an bbwrd 


GeD. 


nambhard 


Dat. 


o'nmbard 


Dat. 


onabardaibh 


Ace. 


an bard 


Ace. 


nabarda 


Voc. 


a bhaird 


Voc, 


abharda 



It is worth while to notice particularly the dative plural, 
which generally terminates in aibh, though this perhaps 
admits of a variety, for it is "given by LIuyd in uibh. The 
terminaUons in uibh or aibh are phunly related to the old 
Latin dative in obus and abus, which was probably the 
genuine and original form of this case in Latin. The 
Sanskrit datives plural end in ab'yus or ab'yah, or at least 
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io b'yus after a vowel, as Skr. rajab'yus; Lat regibus; 
Erae, ri^^bh or rit^b^bh." (Celt Nat. p. .186.) Hia 
Litbuanian bas mua m tbe dative plural, or more commonly 
tbe contracted form, »u ,- wilkas, a wolf; dat. pi. wilkamns 
or wilkams. In Old Pmssian it is as or mans; vyrs, a 
man, dat pL vyiins or vyrimans. In Lettisb, it is im ; in 
Sclavonian, m. 

The termination r ', as cbaracteristic of the passive voice, 
is found only ia Latin and Celtic It occurs in both 
branches: Welsh, carav, I love; passive forms, carer, cerir: 
Ene, cesaim, I torment; passive, cestar, cesfaidher. (Pri* 
chard, p. 180.) In Celtic, the third person plural ends 
variously in ant^ ent, oot, ynt, and corresponds with the 
Latin terminations, ant, ent, int, unt ; which last was ori- 
ginally ont, and agrees with the .^lOlic Xryovrt for Xvfovau 
The Oscan forms, petor, pis, coincide with the Welsh 
pedwar, pwy, but cannot with any certainty be ascribed to 
them : a more convincing proof of their presence may be 
adduced in the Welsh appellation pen, a head or sonunit, 
which is found in the Latin names of mountain ranges, 
Apennines, Pennine Alps'. These reasons appear saSa- 
cient to induce us to believe that Erse and Welsh tribes 
had found an early entrance into Italy, although we cannot 
trace their course thither from our histories. 

The facts and statements produced in this chapter will 
very aptiy introduce the following remarks of a writer in 
the Quarterly Review : — " The Greek and Latin have for 
some time been considered by all competent scholars as 
two separate dialects, formed, each in its own peninsula, 

• For Ibeilluitrationof thiBr,BS the sign o( deponenU, and of tbe panine 
voice in Latin, see Bopp, p. 686, and Pott, i. p. 133. ii, p. 92. 
' I n Erse kean Bignifies head : see above, note 3. 
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by a conquering race of Gothic [?] origin, planting; itself 
eadi amoDg a conquered primeval populadoo, and each 
adopting, of necessity, part of the language originally 
spoken by that population into the substance of its own. 
It is thus tiiat the Celtic element, largely visible both in 
the Greek and the Latin, is accounted for ; and one of the 
most curious branches of the whole of this inquiry is, that 
which tends to confirm the radically separate formation of 
the two languages of clasucal antiquity, by showing that, 
though each has much of Celtic, the Celtic element of the 
one is not the Celtic element of the other. They have 
both borrowed, we are told, from the same vocabulary, but, 
generally speaking, they have not taken the same words. 
It is much to be wished, that this very curious point should 
be made the subject of a separate and minute investigation" 
(vol. xlvi. p. 339), From what has been said, it will be 
clearly seen, that the Medo-Celtic or Erse constituted the 
Celtic element of Latin, whilst Greek is cognate with a 
very different branch of the Celtic femily ; viz., the Welsh 
or Perao-Celtic It has been already pointed out that 
Latin is of greater European date than classical or Perso- 
Greek; but it would appear, that even the Celtic portion 
of these languages held the same relative age ; for though 
Aradt brings the ancient Gauls or Welsh from the north- 
east, yet he represents them as breaking in upon the Erse 
tribes, who had been previously settied in Europe. 

Mr. Prichard concludes his interesting treatise on the 
Eastern origin of the Celtic nations with this 

GENERAL INFERENCE. 

I have thus laid before my readers the most obvious and 
striking analogies between the Celtic dialects, and the 
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lang;aageB which are more generally allowed to be of cog- 
nate ori^n with the Ssnekrit, Greek, and Latin. On the 
facts submitted to them, they will form their own conclusion. 
Probably few persons will hecdtate in adopting the opinion, 
that the marks of connexion are too decided and extensive 
to be referred to accident or casual intercourse ; that they 
are too deeply tnterworen with the intimate structure of 
the languages compared, to be explained on any other 
principle than that which has been admitted by so many 
writers in respect to the other great femilies of languages 
belonging to the antnent population of Europe; and 
that the Celtic people themselves are theiefore of Eastern 
origin, a kindred tribe with the nations who settled on the 
banks of the Indies, and on the shores of the Mediterranean 
and of the Baltic It is probable that several tribes emi- 
grated ftvm their original seat in different stages of ad- 
vancement in respect to civilization and langu^e, and we 
accordingly find their idioms in very different d^;reeB of 
refinement; but an accurate examination and analysis of 
the intimate structure and component materiak of these 
langu^es is still capable of affording ample proofs of a 
common origin. 
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PART III. 



PRIMEVAL HISTORY 



EUROPE, ITALY, AND ROME. 
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A* there ii Do^ung the Aiiatici find it harder to conceive than the idea 
of ■ republican conititutiaa ; u the Hindoiw ae utterly unable to look upon 
the India Company ai an association of proprietors, or in anjp other light 
than as a prineeas j ao it farei with even the aculMt of the modems in the 
htotor; of antiquity, unleu by critical and philological Btudies they have 
Biripped themielves of their habitual aasociaCionB. — Nitbuhr. 
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CHAPTER I. 



i THE RELATION OF EARLY HAMITE TRIBES TO EUROPE. 



In the historical portion of this work I begin with Greece j 
not because the Greeks of the classical period are descended 
front the most ancient settlers in Europe, but because their 
traditions and records reach forther back than those of any 
other European nation. In their earliest traditions and 
records we hear of numerous colonies from Egypt, Phe- 
nicia, &c. ; therefore in the oldest gene^ogical antiquities of 
the West, we have necessarily to do with Hamite tribes ; 
and in tracing back the ori^^ of these, we are unavoidably 
carried into the remoter countries of the East. I can here 
give only a few of the strongest cases, and shall dwell more 
particularly on those points which can be connected with 
the sure word of scripture history. 

" Assyria was a powerful empire, Egypt a most populous 
country governed by a very refined polity, and Sidon an 
opulent city, abounding with manuAictures and carrying 
on extensive commerce, when the Greeks, ignorant of the 
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moet obvious and necessary arts, are said to have fed upon 
acorns. Yet was Greece the first country of Europe that 
emerged from the savage state ; and this advantage it seems 
to hare owed entirely to it» readier means of communica- 
tion with the civilized nations of the East Some of the 
best supported of ancient Grecian traditions relate the 
establishment of Egyptian colonies in Greece ; traditions 
BO little accommodated to national prejudice, yet so very 
generally received, and so perfectly consonant to all knovu 
history, that for their more essential circumstances they 
seem unquestionable. With all the intricacy of table, how- 
ever, in which early Gretnan hbtory is involved, the origin 
of the Greek nation, from a mixture of the Pelasgian, and 
possibly some other barbarous hordes, with colonies firom 
Phenicia and Egypt, seems not doubtful '." 

I have made these extracts from Micford, to show that a 
considerable portion of the early inhabitants of Greece con- 
sisted of a highly dvilized people, speaking acknowledged 
Hamite dialects, which could have no affinity with Greek; 
yet these I^ptians and Phenicians, as well as the Pelas- 
gians and allied tribes, are called Barbarians. Herodotus 
(ii 50.) Ba3'B, t^at the names of the Greek gods were 
derived from Barbarians, and principally from the Egypt- 
ians. Strabo states as the result of his inquiries, that the 
whole of Greece was originally occupied by barbarians 
from 'Egypt, Phenida, Phrygia, &c. He says, " Heca- 
ttens of Miletus writes, that before the Hellene, Pelopon- 
nesus was inhabited by barbarians ; and, from the accounts 
that have been preserved, it would appear that nearly the 
whole of collective Greece {avfiwaaa 'EXXa?) was formerly 

• Mitford's Greece, ch. i. 
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the abode of barbariana. For PelopB led a colony from - 
Phrygia iDto PeloponDesus, and Danaos anotlier from 
Egypt. The Dryopes, Caucones, Pelasgi, Leleges, and 
other kindred tribes, dwdt both within and withont the 
Isthmus. The Thracians who accompanied Eumolpus held 
Attica, as Tereus did Daulis in Phocie. The Phenicians 
under Cadmos occupied Cadtneia, whilst Beotia itself was 
the seat of the Aones, Tembices, and Hyantes. Their 
barbarian origin appears also from some of their names; 
Cecrops, Codrus, CothuB, Drymas, Crinanns" (Strabo, 
lib. rii). Now it is well known that the Felasgians 
were a civilixed people, and highly skilled in various useful 
arts ; indeed they carried on their navigation, architecture, 
druning and fertilizing of land on quite a gigantic scale ; 
they therefore could not, any more than the Fheaidans 
and E^ptians, be c^ed Barbarians with respect to civiliza- 
tion : that term, therefore, must be confined to their lan- 
guage, and means nothing more than that they spoke aa 
idiom which had no affinity with classical Greek. Herodo- 
tus (i. 57) expressly states that the Pelasgians spoke a 
barbarous tongue ; and Strabo, in discussing the question, 
why Homer called the Carians /3ap/3<ij>o^(ii vat and not /3a(>- 
/3apo(, asserts that the term Barbari, in its original sense, 
was limited to language (lib. xiv). It follows, therefore^ 
that the idioms of the Pelasgians, Phenicians, and Egypt- 
ians were placed upon an equal footing by the Greeks ; at 
least in the circumstance that none of them had any affinity 
with genuine Greek. " We find strong reason," says Mit- 
ford, " to suppose that in the early ages the difference of 
language over Asia, Africa, and Europe, as &r as their 
inhabitants of those ages are known to us, was but a differ- 
ence of dialect; and that the people of Greece, Phenicia, 
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■ and Egypt, mutually understood each other" (vol. i. 
p. 138). This statement in itself 1 consider to be essen- 
tially tme; but it involves a contradiction in terms, if we 
understand it in any other sense than that the Pelasgians 
were of the same Hamite class as the Fhenicians and 
Egyptians : a real Greek could have held no communica- 
tion with a Mitzrite or Canaanite. 

Strabo constantly describes the Pelagians as an unset- 
tled race, and prone to distant migrations (n-oAinrXavov 
c6vo^). In his twelfth book he states that the Pelasgi, Cau- 
cooes, and Leleges had wandered over the greatest part of 
Europe before the Trojan war, and in times of the greatest 
antiquity. Tradition places them always in the same 
countries as the Tyrrhenians and Tyrians : Saguntum and 
Tarraco, in Spain, are Pelasgian or Tyrrhenian colonies ; 
and the Tyrians had colonies in Sp^, as for as and beyond 
the pillars of Hercules. The circumstance of the Pelas- 
gians, Tyrrhenians, and Tyrians establishing themselves in 
very distant countries, I conceive b pointed out in sacred 
history. It is very remarkable, that in the account of the 
different &nulies and nations which sprang from the three 
sons of Noah, there is a peculiar and distinctive character- 
istic attached to the descendants of Canaan. After men- 
tioning die various tribes that stocked the land of Canaan, 
the sacred historian adds, " and afterwards were the fiunilies 
of the Canaanites spread abroad" (Gen. x. 18). The wide> 
spread settlements of the Pelasgians, like the Jebtis or 
Jerusalem of the proper Canaanites, are generally charac- 
terized by a rock fortress which towered above the city, 
and whose natural strength was increased by the ponderous 
masonry of a scientific people. Such fortifications, how- 
ever, are not peculiar to the Pelasgians, but are common 
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to all the tribes of that family. The Mitzrite Cecrops, who- 
came from Sais in Egypt, and settled in Attica, fortified the 
rock Cecropia, which rose nearly perpendicular on all sides, 
and which is better known as the Acropolis of Athens. The 
Canaanite Cadmus, leaving Phenida, established himself in 
Beotia, where he fortified the rock Cadmeia, which was the 
citadel of Thebes. 

In general, then, the settlements of the Hamites were 
distinguished by strongly fortified citadels ; and it is pro- 
bable that the city and tower of Babel was their first under- 
taking of this kind. The builders of it are particularly 
marked out as the sons of men : *' And the Lord came down 
to see the city and tower which the kww of men builded" 
(Gen. xi. 5). In the former world the members of the 
Church, the Sethites, were dbtinguished by the title " sons 
of God," from the apostatized Ciunites, who were denomi- 
nated " sons of men :" the general apostacy before the 
flood was completed by &e chosen people iotermarrying 
with the apostates, and, consequently, joining in their 
idolatry : " the sons of God saw the daughters of men that 
they were &ir ; and they took them wives of all which they 
chose" (Gen. vi. 2). Now this distinction seems to have 
been kept up after the flood, in the case of the builders of 
Babel : the city of Babel, with its fortress or citadel, was 
built by the " sons of men," by which I understand the 
^HMtate Hamites. The tower of Babel was situate in the 
land of Shinar; and the Hamite Nimrod had, for one of 
his capitals, Babel in the land of Shinar (Gen. x. 10). 
From the sameness of these names, even if the places 
should not be allowed to be identical, we may with safety 
infer a sameness of origin at least in the builders of both 
cities. The descendants of Ham, the Egyptian and Pbe- 
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niciai) colonists in Greece and elsewhere, erected in all 
their aettlementa a strongly fortified citadel ; but Babel was 
the pattern of all the rest : " this they begin to do." It was 
the first' structure of the kind after the flood, althotigh the 
art was probably derived from Cain, who was the first to 
build a city, and whose posterity held the same place among 
the antediluvians as the Hamites in our present world. It 
was the descendants of Cain who carried to perfection the 
art of working in metals, the science of music, with other 
implied arts and manufactures ; and it was the Egyptians, 
PbeniciaDS, Tyrrhenians, and Felasgians, all of Hamite 
origin, who introduced the refinements of civilization into 
the West. 

But &rther : Cain's destiny — that he was to be unsettled 
and a wanderer on the &ce of the earth — like other personal 
propheines in the early t^es of the church, must be extended 
to his posterity ; and it seems implied in the sacred narra- 
tive, that the Hamites, particularly in the line of cursed 
Canaan, were devoted to be unsettled and wanderers on the 
&ce of the renovated earth like their prototypes, the cursed 
Cainites, in the former world. The Hamites, therefore, 
seem to have taken counsel together, how they might avert 
their impending fate, " and they eaiA, Go to, let us btuld 
us a dty, and a tower whose top may reach unto heaven ; 
and let us make us a name, lest we be scattered abroad 
upon the 6tce of the whole earth. So the L<ml scattered 



■ " 1b.it Ihey begin to do," is the Hebrew method of expreuing " this wai 
the flnt doing of the kind :" the itiwigat eiumple of ihU idiom which I 
b>vs met with, occun in 1 Sam. xiv. 36, irhere the tranalaton were com - 
pell«d to [bllaw the apirit of the pateage, and have thrown the literal trana- 
latioD into the margin. " The aame waa the fint altar that he built unto the 
Lord :" marpnal reading, " thai altar he begait to build unto the Lord." 
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tbem abroad from thence upon the face of aU the eartt" { Geo. 
zi. 4 — 9). I hare already shown it to have been characteristic 
of the Pelasgian tribes, that they were unsettled and wan- 
derers on the iace of the earth ; and tradiUon related that 
thia calamitous lot was inflicted on them by the offended 
gods, and that an evil &te pursued them (Dionys. i. 17). 
For the confusion of tongues at Babel, see the Appendix. 

Having thus traced upward the history of the Hamite 
race, I proceed to show that the pn^r Persians belonged 
to the same great &mily, and were closely related to tlie 
Pelas^ans of Greece. Mnller has remarked* that Xerxes 
offered sacrifices to the heroes of Ilium, and that the learned 
men of Persia, as well as those of Phenicia, possessed many 
traditioDS concerning lo, Medea, Helena; but the con- 
nexion of the Persians with the Pelasgians was mudi more 
intimate, and of very early date. Perseus was the reputed 
founder of the Pelasgian Mycenee near Argos : according 
to the Persian traditions in Herodotus, this Perseus was 
originally an Assyrian, but became a Greek, though none 
of his ancestors had done no before him (vi. 54) : he was 
the first of these Assyrians who mingled with the Pela^;iang 
in Greece. On this passage Bryant remarks : " Herodotus 
says that Perseus was originally from Assyria, according to 
the traditions of the Persians. The like is said, and with 
great truth, of the Heraclidie, who are represented by Plato 
as of the same race as the Achsemenidae of Persia. The 
Persians, therefore, and the Grecians were in- a great 
measure of the same femily" (Bryant, vol. iii. p. 388). It 
was on the ground of their common descent from Perseus 
that Xerxes claimed affinity with the Pelasgian Argives : 

' Die Einisker, vol. ii. p. 366. 
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" Xerxes, it is said, before he commenced hostilities widi 
Greece, sent a herald to Argos, who was instructed thus to 
address die people : ' Men of Argos ! attend to the words of 
Xerxes : we are of opinion that Perses, whom we acknow- 
ledge to be our ancestor, was the son of Perses, whose 
mother was Danae, and of Andromeda, the daughter of 
Cepheus; thus it appears that we derive our origin from 
you. It would, therefore, be unnatural either for ub to 
cany on war witb those from whom we are descended, or 
for you to make us your adversaries by giving your assist- 
ance to others'" (Herod, vii. 150). It is not improbable 
that this Perses, from whom the Persians derived their 
name (vii. 61), was the Peres or Pers DHS of the Hebrew 
Scriptures : Pcrs, Lud, and Phut formed the army of Tyre, 
as Pers, Cush, and Phut did that of Gog (Ezek. zxvii. 10. 
xxxviii. fi). From the connexion it would appear that 
these tribes were all of one race ; and it is therefore pro- 
bable that Pers was of Hamite origin, as well as Cush, 
Phut, and Lud. 

Mr. Thirlwall remarks concerning Perseus, that the 
scene of his principal adventures is laid out of Greece, 
in the East. He was sent over the ^gean by his grand- 
&ther Acrisins, and bis achievements follow the same direc- 
tion (as Bellerophon's in Asia Minor), but take a wider 
range : he b carried along the coasts of Syria to E^ypt, 
where Herodotus heard of him from the priests, and into 
the unknown lands of the South '. 

The name Pers is mentioned only by the later Hebrew 
prophets ; it lieeni!^, then, to have been first brought into 
repute among tlie Jews by the powerful Cyrus. It is said 

• Thiriwall'a Greece, vol. i. p. 126. 
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that Cyrus, id Hebrew Cures, snis, was not his original 
name ; it in &ct is not a proper name at all, but a Utle of 
dignity whicli was conferred afterwards, and which shows 
that he had become the supreme head of the Curete worship 
in Persia ; as Romulus was honoured by the Quirite Romans 
under the title of Quirinus. That the worship of both 
countries was the same, is evident from the identity of the 
legend concerning the early years of Romulus and Cyrus. 
They were both exposed in their in^cy, and suckled 
miraculously by brutes; they both vindicated their high 
birth by person^ merit, and were respectively the founders 
of two great Curete empires. The same legend is also told 
of Habis, king of the Curetes at Tartessus in Spain : he 
likewise was exposed in bis inlancy, was nourbhed by wild 
animals, and became the head of a Curete kingdom (Justin, 
xliv. 4). In Italy, besides Quirinus and Quirites, occur 
^e names Cures and Juno Curetis, which are all of one 
origin and meaning ; but the clearest traces of this Cniete 
worship are to be found among the Pelasgian Greeks of 
Crete, Samothrace, &c. From the Curetes of ^tolia and 
Acarnania, Strabo takes occasion to discuss the whole ques- 
tion of the Curete name ; it appears from him (lib. x.) that 
the title Curetes is indicative of a particular kind of wor- 
ship, which is co-ezten«ve with the Pelasgian settlements : 
and Homer's " Curetes Acheei," noticed by Strabo, is evi- 
dently a collective name of the Pelasgian tribes, with the 
additional characterisUc of their worship; and it corres- 
ponds exactly wilii the " Populus Romanus Quirites" of 
Roman history. 

" Cyrus, the destroyer of the Chaldce- Babylonian em- 
pire," says Jahn, " was born b.c. 599, about the seventh 
year of the reign of Nebuchadnezzar, and one hundred 
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years after tlie death of Hezekiah, king of Judah. Accord- 
ing to Plutarch, his name Kvjooci in Hebrew ltf^\^3, Bignifies 
the gun. In the ancient Pehlri dialect, the name is konhid, 
that is, splendour of the Mm ; from hor, light, the xun, and 
iihid, or shed, splendour. The name first occurs in Isaiah 
xliv. 28 ; xlv. I ; with which compare Jeremiah 1. 44. 
Herodotus informs us that this was not his original name, 
but one which was conferred on him at a later period *." 

Also the names Argirea and Acheans, are by no means 
foreign to Italy, but are common to it with Greece. The 
Roman historians related that the first people on the Tiber 
were Argives; Cato and C. Sempronius wrote that they 
were Acheans'. And we learn from Homer (Iliad ii. 599) 
that the Achean name spread ita in Peloponnesus ; for he 
calls the Aigians, with all the people of the nortk-eastem 
coast, Acheans; and he distinguishes the whole of the 
peninsula from the rest of Greece by the name of Achean 
A^os'. The name Achean Argos, again connects the 
Pelasgians and Persians: the Pelasgian Heraelidn are 
Bud by Plato (in Alcibiad) to hare sprung from the same 
stock as the Acbaemenidw, the royal family of Penia. 
Achsemenes is quite a Persian name : a brother of Xerxes 
was so called (Herod, vii. 7) ; and it is certainly related to 
that of the Achean Argives : Xerxes himself, who claimed 
affinity with these Argives, was one of the Achsamenidte. 

The leading &mity of the great Hamite race were the 
Cushites. The chief city of Nimrod's kingdom was Babel, 
in the land of Shinar; afterwards he extended his po<irer 
eastward into Assyria, and built Nineve : the original lan- 



' MitTard, vol. i. p. 37. 
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guage of all this terribMry, watered by the Euphrates and 
Tigris, necessarily belonged to the Hamite class. The 
Hamite builders on the plain of Shinar used brick ce- 
mented with bitumen in erecting the city and tower of 
Babel ; and the brick walls of Babylon lud in bitumen are 
mentioned by every ancient writer on the subject. 

In the return of the 10,000 Oreeks, Xenophon records 
that at a little distance trom Babylon they passed the 
Median wall, which was built of burnt brick and cemented 
with bitumen (Anab. ii. 4) : it seems to have been intended 
as a rampart gainst the incursions of the Japhite Medes. 
Mitford describes it as "a prodigious fortified line, in- 
tended, like those of the Romans against the Picts, in our 
own island, or the far more stupendous work of the Chinese 
against the Tartars, to defend a whole country. It was built 
of brick, twenty feet in thickness, and one hundred in height, 
and SEud to extend seventy miles" (vol, v. p. 211.) Farther 
on, the retreating Greeks took up their quarters for the 
night in a large deserted town on the river Tigris, which 
Xenophon calls Larissa, surrounded by a brick wall, twen- 
ty-five feet thick and a hundred high, r^sed on a basement 
of stone. The next day's march brought them to another 
deserted town, named Mespila, surrounded by a still more 
extraordinary fortification. The wall fifty feet thick was 
one hundred and fifty feet high : a basement, to the height 
of fifty feet, was of wrought stone containing shells ; the 
rest was completed with brick. With respect to Larissa in 
particnlar, Mitford remarks : the name of a town in Media, 
written exactly like theuame of the principal city in Thessaly, 
a name ^miliar in Greece, has excited surprise and enquiry. 
Close to Larissa, Xenophon describesapyramid, very inferior 
in size to those remaining in Egypt, and differing much in 
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proportions, being about one hundred feet square at the 
base, and two hundred high. The comparatively very 
small, but still really large and costly structure, the tomb 
of Caiua SexUus, at Rome, approaches in its proportions to 
the character of the Median pyramid (Id. p. 23'2}. 

We have already met with one connectiag point between 
the Pelagians and Assyrians, in the tradition of Perseus ; 
for this Perseus, who became a Greek, i. e. a Pelafgian, 
was originally an Assyrian or Cushite; this town of 
Larissa, on the Tigris, as well as the name of Teutamos, 
affords other points. It is well known that a town Larissa 
is found in every Pelas^an country. There was a Pelaa- 
gian fort^ Larissa, on the Liris in Italy : the citadel of the 
Achean Argoe was named Larissa: a town in the Troad, 
80 called, is mentioned by Homer (Iliad ii. 840) ; and many 
of the name occur in Asia Minor (Strabo, lib. ix). The 
name of Teutamos is often found connected with Larissa in 
Pelagian countries : " Teutamos, Teutamias, Teutamides, 
was a native traditional name at Larissa on the Peneus. 
We find a Teutamides Lethos at the Pelasgian Larissa in 
Troas (Iliad ii. 843), and a Teutamos at the head of those 
Pelasg^ans and Dorians who went to Crete. Hellanicus 
calls big Nanas, under the character of a Pelasgian fugitive, 
the son of Teutamides ; and other authors have brought 
Teutamos himself into Pisa in Etruria" (Muller, vol. i. 
p. 94). Diodorus asserts that the kingdom of Troas was 
dependent on Assyria, since Priam implored aud obtained 
succour from his emperor Teutames '. I shall only add 
that Memnon, king of Cush, was present with an army at 
Troy, to assbt his uncle Priam. 

• Sit W. Jones on tlie Peniani'. 
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The Felasgians in Thessaly, on the Po, in Tuscany, &c. 
are celebrated for their skill in embanking rivers, and in 
the drainage and irrigation of land. I have no doubt that 
they brought the art originally from their Hamite brethren 
who reniuned behind in the great alluvial plains of the 
Euphrates and Tigris: the canals, fosses, and numerous 
hydraulic works between these great rivers, are too well 
known to require any farther notice than a bare allusion to 
them. 

Besides Babylonia and Assyria, which were occupied by 
Nimrod, other sons of Cush appropriated to themselves the 
eastern and southern part of Arabia; from whence they 
passed over into upper Egypt on one side, and on the 
other into Persia and the western side of the Indian 
Peninsula. 

With respect to the Cushites of Arabia, Mr. Beke ob- 
serves, that it is not a mere speculative idea to conceive, 
that at a period anterior to the existence as a nation of the 
Egyptians, or even of the Ethiopians, the Peninsula of 
Arabia was the seat of a populous and mighty empire, the 
records, and indeed the remembrance of which, are now 
entirely obliterated from the volume of history. But 
though all remains of the history of these aborigines be 
irrecoverably lost, it is yet Ua from improbable, that in the 
country which they once inhabited, some buildings, some 
sculptures, or other remains may have defied the destroy- 
ing hand of Time even until the present day, and that 
traces, however faint, may consequently yet remtun to 
testify their existence, and their former residence within it; 
80 that we may be allowed to entertun the expectation, or 
at least the hope, that when the time shall arrive (which 
sooner or later it must do), when the deserts and wilds of 
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the interior of Arabia sliall again be in tbe pomessioDt^or 
open to the inspection, of civilized man, some marks will 
be discorered of the former residence there of those mighty 
Cushites, that some remains will be found to exist of ages, 
wliich will probably carry us back to within a few genera- 
tions only from the epoch of the Dispersion of mankind. 
In the Appendix to the Second Volume of Burckhardt's 
Travels in Arabia, London, 1829, 8vo, are the following 
remarks ; being the notes of information obtained by that 
traveller from natives, which are highly deserving of obser- 
vation, with reference to this subject : — " The stations of 
the caravan between DamascuB and Medina are well 
known. The most interesting spot on tbis road, within 
the limits of Arabia, appears to be Hedger, or, as it is 
sometimes called, Medayen Saleh, seven days north of 
Medina. This place, according to many passages of the 
Koran, which has a chapter entitied Hedger, was inhabited 
by a gigantic race of men, called Beni Thamoud, whose 
dwellings were destroyed, because they refuged to obey 
the admonitions of the prophet Saleh. In circumference, 
Hedger extends several miles j the soil is fertile, watered 
by many wells and a running stream ; here are generally 
large encampments of Bedouins. An inconsiderable moun- 
tain bounds this fertile plain on the West, at about four 
miles distance from the ground where the pilgrim caravan 
usually encamps. In that mountain are lai^e caves or 
habitations cut out of the rock, with sculptured figures of 
men and various animals, small pillars on both sides of die 
entrances, and, if I may believe the testimony of Bedouins, 
numerous inscriptions over the doors ,' but I am in- 
clined to think, that the Arabs may have mbtaken sculp- 
tured ornaments for letters," p. 393. And again, " In 
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Nedjed are many ancient wells, lined with stone, and 
ascribed by the inhabitants to a primeval race of giants. 
They are generally firam twenty-five to thirty fathoms deep. 
Here likewise are numerous remains of ancient buUdings, 
of very massiTe stmcture and large dimensions, but in a 
state of complete ruin. These are attributed to a primitive 
or perhaps a fitbulons tribe of Arabs, the Beni Tamour 
{Thamoad), of whose supposed works some vestiges are 
likewise seen in the Syrian deserts of the E^astward plains 
of Hanran*. 

The traveller Niebohr, saw at Mokha the oopy of an 
inscription in strange and unknown characters, which had 
been found in a province remote from the sea coast : he 
was quite convinced that it was written in the same chu- 
racters as the Cuneiform inscriptions he had seen at Perse- 
polis". 

The sculptured caves of Persia, as well as the Cunei- 
form writings, connect the Cushites of Persia with Uiose 
in Arat»a. On the passage of Isaiah xzii. 16: — 

" O thou that hewest out thy sepulchre on high. 
That gravest in the rock a habitation for thyself!" 

Bishop Lowth observes : There are some monuments still 
rem^ing in Persia of great antiquity, called Naksi 
Rustam, which ^ve one a clear idea of Shebna's pompous 
design for his sepulchre. They consist of several sepul- 
chres, each of them hewn in a high rock near the top ; the 
front of the rock to the valley below, is adorned with carved 
work in relievo, being the outside of the sepulchre. Some 

< Beke'B Originei BiblicEe, vol. i. p. 183, 
'" Niebuhr'B Traveh, Heron's translation, vol. ii. p. II. 
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of these sepulchres are about thirty feet in the perpen- 
dicular from the valley J which is itself raised perhaps above 
half as much by the accumulation of the earth since they 
were made. See the description of them in Chardin, 
Pietro della Valle, Thevenot, and Kempfer. Diodoros 
Siculus, lib. xvii. mentions these ancient monuments, and 
calls them the sepulchres of the kings of Persia. 

The Cushite Indians on the West of Hindostan, are also 
remarkable for their highly wrought caves. In the island 
'of Elephanta, near Bombay, is an elaborate cave, which 
travellers call an Indian temple. It is 120 feet long, and 
the same in breadth, without including the measurement of 
the chapels, and the adjacent chambers. Its height within 
is nearly fifteen feet, although the floor has been greatly 
rmsed by the acces»on of dust, and of the sediment of the 
water which falls into it in the rainy season. The whole 
of this vast structure, situate in a hill of considerable height, 
is cut out in the solid rock. The pillars supporting the 
roof are also parts of the rock which have been left standing 
by the architect. Tliey are of an uncommon order ; but 
have an agreeable enough effect. The walls of thb temple 
are ornamented with figures in baa-rdief, so prominent, 
that they are joined to the rock only by the back. Many 
of these figures are of a colossal size; being some ten, 
some twelve, and some even fourteen feet high. Neither 
in design, nor in execution, indeed, can these bas-rdt^t be 
compared with the works of the Grecian sculptors; but 
they are greatly superior in elegance to the remans of the 
ancient Egyptian sculpture. They are also finer than tlie 
bat-rtliefo from the ruins of PersepoHs. No doubt, then, but 
the arts were cultivated by the aucient Indians with better 
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Huccess than is commonly suppoeed. Tbree similar tem- 
ples in the isle of Salset are described by Anquetil ". 

It is highly probable that these subterranean, so called 
Indian temples, were Cnshite sepulchres. The account 
of the temple at Elephanta, would suit exactly as a descrip- 
tion of the sepulchres discovered in Tuscany, and of the 
family vaults in the land of Canaan mentioned by Bishop 
Lowth; the sepulchres of the principal Hebrews were vast 
subterrauean caves excavated by art in the solid rock, 
some of them were of such extent, as to require pillars to' 
be left for the support of the roof; small recesses were 
formed in the sides to receive the dead ", These wonder- 
ful sepulchres in Paiestioe were cert^nly in great part the 
work of the Canaanites, the previous inhabitants ; and the 
cave, which Abraham bought of the Hittites with such 
formalities for the burying place of Sarah, Gen. zxiii,, I 
have no doubt was one of them. 

The conclusion to which I am led by the foots stated 
in this chapter, is, that the Assyrian, Persian, Greek, and 
Roman empires, were all of Hamite origin, and branded 
with the mark of the Curete worship. The Hebrew pro- 
phets under the inspiration of God, announced that there 
should be four, and only four great worldly empires ; and 
that the fifth kingdom should be of a spiritual nature. It 
is because those four empires were grounded on Hamite 
principles that Assyria, Babylon, Edom, Tyre, and Rome, 
are used indifTerently and promiscuously in Scripture for 
the adversary of the Church, and as the great obstacle to 
the coming of the fifth empire, — the spiritual kingdom of 
the Messiah. The four empires formed parts of one con- 

" Nicbuhr's Travels, vol. ii. p. 391. 

" De Sacra Poesi HebraeoT. Part I. p. tZ?. 
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tmnotis systematic Hamite dominion; just as their types, 
the members of Nebuchadnezzar's prophetic image, formed 
one body which was solely poesessed and animated by the 
spirit of the great adversary, Satan : its different members 
were all equally crumbled to dust before the stone cut oot 
without hands. Dauiel ii. 

I hare sud above, that the four empires were litraally 
of Hamite origin, as well as grounded on Hamite princi- 
ples ; it is my opinion, however, that they all contained both 
' Japhite and Hamite elements ; although, in fact, the Ham- 
ite superadtion, progressing at an equal pace with the 
difiiinon of Hamite knowledge, soon leavened the whole 
lump. The following table expresses my idea of the mixed 
compoution of the great empires of the world : — 

Empire- 
First or Babylooian. 

Second or Peiwan. 

Hird or Greciaa. 

Foorthor Bomui. 



AsByriane. 

Chaldce Dabylonuuia. 

Persians. 

Pelasjfiana. 
Proper Greeks. 

l^rrheniaos and Tuscans. 
Sabines or Old PruHsians. 



Race. 
Hamite. 

Japhite. 
Hanute. 

Hamite. 

Japhite. 

Hamite. 

Japhite. 



If the proper Persians, as is supposed above, were at 
Hamite origin, it is quite imposuble that thmr language 
could belong to the Indo-European class. Now, among 
the dialects anciently spoken in Iran, there was one of very 
extensive use, but from its mixed nature, is of very uncer- 
tain character. The Pehlvi, an obsolete language of 
Persia, was so called from the Heroes who spoke it in 
former times, or from Pahlu, a tract of hind which included, 
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we are told, some considerable cities of Irak ". Rasb " 
adopts the supposition t^ Sir W. Erskine, thnt it was a 
corrupt Indo-European dialect, formed on the Western 
limits of the Persian empire in Chuzistan and Luristan, 
after the conquest of Babylon by Cyrus ; and they find a 
coofinnation of this opinion in ' the &ct, that the greater 
half of Pehlvi consists of Semitic words, and particularly of 
Ch^ee. But as I have come to the conclusion, on inde- 
pendent grounds, that the proper Feraiana were of Hamite 
and probably of Cushite origin, I conceiye th^ Sir W. 
Jones is nearer the truths who states, that a careful exami* 
nation of the subject gave him a perfect convicdon that the 
Pahlavi was a dialect of the Chaldaick. 'Hie Persians 
themselves said, according to Herodotus, vi. 54., that Per- 
seus, who became a Greek, i. e. a Pelasgiao, was originally 
an Assyrian, or Cushite ; my opinion, therefore, is, that 
Pehlvi was a corrupt Cushite dialect, and akin to the lan- 
guage of the Cushite Nimrod in Babylon and Assyria. 
After Cyrus had ascended the throne of the combined 
Medo-Persian empire, Pehlvi was the current idiom, and 
remained the predominant language for a long period: 
Cyrus himself resided seven months of the year at Babylon, 
where a Cushite dialect must have been originally verna- 
cular ; two months at Susa, and the remaining three 
months at Ecbalana in Media : a practice, which was kept 
up by his Hamite successors, the Achfemenidse. 

Note. — I bad made some progress in this Work on the 
usual supposition, that the Pelagians were related to the 
Greeks, and that the Persians belonged U> the Indo-Euro- 

" Sir W. Jones on the PenUiu. 

'* Raik ubcrdie ZeDdaprBChe, p. \2. 
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pean &inily : but a closer invesdgadon of this division of 
tlie subject has brought me to a direcUy opposite conclu- 
sion. It therefore became necessary to make alteratioDS in 
the earlier portions of the treatise, and I have done so 
wherever the Pelasgians were incidentally mentioned; but 
as I could not substitute for the term Perso- European any 
thing more satisfoctory to myself, and as it is quite possible 
that my present view may not meet with general favour, I 
came to the resolution of leaving the whole of Part I. in 
its original state, on account of the convenient nomenclit- 
ture and arrangement But, although I now attach not 
the slightest historical importance to the division of the 
European langu^^ into Median and Persian, yet it is 
still evident, that there were three original Iranian dialectsj 
viz., Sanskrit, Zend, and some third language to which tlie 
name of Persian seems not appropriate. 
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ON THE PELASGIANS OF ASIA MINOR, GREECE, AND ITALY. 

" Though lo th* Gntkt the hulory of the PelMgian* began in Greece, and 
ne tre, therefore, unable to puraue it further, it ihould be reiaiiiibered, 
that thii ii only an accidental termination of our mearehea, and dwt the 
load doe* not neceaiarily end, where the ^ide itopa." — Thirlwall'i Greece. 

Wild and barbarous was the state of Greece in generalt 
when Crete, the largest of its islandfi, had acquired a polity 
MD^larly r^ular, attended of conrse with superior civili- 
zation. In vain, however, would we enquire at what 
pre<nBe period, in what state of society, by whst ezertiims 
of wisdom and courage, and through what asustanoe of 
fortunate contingencies, so extraordinary a work was accont- 
plished : for many centuries elapsed before written records 
became common, and tradidons are vague, various, and, 
for the most part, inexplicably mixed witL &ble. Crete 
is thus a great object for the dissertator and the antiquarian. 
Curiosity is excited by those scanty glimmerings of inform- 
ation which have preserved to us the names of the Cabeiri, 
Telchines, Curetes, Corybantes, Ideei Dactyli, with 
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Saturn, Jupiter, anA other personages, either of this island, 
or connected with it in mysterious history. Still more it 
is excited by that system of laws, which in an age of savage 
ignorance, violence, and uncertainty among surrounding 
nations, enforced civil order, and secured civil freedom to 
the Cretan people, which was not only the particular model 
of the wonderful polity so well known to us through the 
iame of Lacedsemon, but appears to have been the general 
fountain of Grecian legislation and jurisprudence; and 
which continued to deserve the eult^es of the greatest 
sages and politicians, in the brightest periods of literature 
and philosophy. The glory of this establishment is gene- 
rally given to Minos, a prince of the island ; whose history 
was, however, so dubiously transmitted to posterity, that it 
remained undecided among Grecian writers, whether he 
was a native or a foreigner. Some indeed attributed the 
final improvement only to Minos, referring the first insti- 
tulion to Rhadamanthus, in a still earlier age; and- some 
have supposed two princes of the name of Minos, in diiTer- 
ent periods. The evidence of Homer, however, though 
delivered partly in the enigmatical language in which 
poetry often indulges, appears to determine that Minost 
the only Minos whom he knew, and, it may be added, 
whom Aristotle knew, was not of Cretan origin, but a chief 
of adventurers from Phenicia. Mitford, ch. i. sect. 2. 

From the statement here made by the historian of 
Greece, it would appear a hopeless endeavour to extract a 
particular account of Cretan antiquities from the usual 
historical sources ; but by following out the hint, that the 
lawgiver Minos was a Phenician, i. e. a Canaanite, we may 
hope to derive from Scripture some informaUon concerning 
the Cretan origin and civilization. 
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According^ to Herodotus (i. 173), Crete orig^mtlly was 
wholly possessed by barbarians, i. e. its earliei inhabitants 
spoke a lacg^u^e which had no affinity with Gteek, and 
which, therefore, for the reasons given in the last Chapter, 
must liave belonged to the Hamite class. Now the Cretim 
(in Hebrew D'ni3, in tbe English version Cberethites), 
who are mentioned by the prophets Ezekiel and Zepha- 
niah ', were certainly Cretans, and of the same Btodc with 
those which occur in Gremn history: that this was the 
opinion of the Seventy is shown by their translating the 
word Kpttrte ; but in the prophedcal and historical books of 
tbe Hebrews, the Cretim are mentioned as identical, or at 
least cognate, with the Philistim. The Philistim, like the 
Cretans, were skilful bowmen (I Sam. xzzi. 3), and when 
David made peace with them, he employed some of their 
archers as his body-guard, although it was most prob^ly 
some of the Cretan division whom he took into pay ; for it 
became a common practice afterwards with the Cretans to 
let out their services, as mercenaries, in the cause of other 
states : this body-guard of king David are the Cherethites 
(Cretim), who are often mentioned in the sequel '. 

In Asia Minor we find, in close connexion with the 
Cretans, a whole series of tribes who occupy an important 
place in the early history of Greece and Rome. The 
Carians, of Cretan origin, were formerly islanders, under 
the dominion of Minos, and were called Leleges (Herod, 
i. 171) ; in early times, says Thucydides (i. 8), they were 
the principal pirates, together with the PheniciaDS or 
Canaanites. The Lydians and Mysians were of kindred 
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oiigin with the Cariaas,- and this relationship is repre- 
sented after the usual manner in the native account that 
Lydus and Myeus were brothers of Cars, the phylarch of 
the Carian race (Herod, i. 171). Herodotos (i. 10) ex- 
pressly calls the Lydians barbarians; and Homer distin- 
guishes the Carians by the epithet ^afifiapo^fovat. 

The Lycians were a Cretan colony under Sarpedon : 
their laws were partly Cretan and parUy Carian : the 
people th^nselves were anciently called Solymi (Herod, i. 
173). Their ^vemment was an elective monarchy ; and 
so prosperous that in ancient times they held the command 
of the sea as &r as Italy (Strabo xiv). The primitWe 
Lycians were also remarkable for their skill in masonry: 
according to Strabo (lib. viii), tiie masuve walls of Tlryns 
were built by Cyclq>8 expressly sent for from Lycia ; and 
be conccdves that the " Cyclopean Caves," with their arti- 
fidal labyrinUis near to Nauplia, the port of Argos, were 
the work of these same Lycian Cyclops. In connexion with 
these Cyclopean builders, the Lycian Solymi from Crete, 
we may reasonably mention the Kenites, an ancient Ca- 
naanite nation, who were great builders of rock fortresses : 
" Strong is thy dwelling place, and thou puttest thy nest 
in a rock" (Nnmb. zxiv. 21. Gen. xv. 19). Now these 
Kenites, in the Chaldee paraphrase, are called Solymi, 
HiaVv, like the Soljrmi of tiie Cretan Lycians. The iden- 
tity of tiie names is evident from comparing the Hebrew 
Jem-salem with the Greek 'Upo-<io\vita, or the Latin 
Solyma. This city, so well known by description to every 
Christian reader, affords a good instance of the rock fbr- 
treases which were built by these Solyroeao Cyclops: it 
withstood the attacks of the Israelites for some centories 
after the Exodus, and remained in the posaession of the 
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Miginal Jebi^tea till the time of the Kings : " Neverthe- 
less David took the atrtuig hold of Toon" (2 Sam. v). It 
would appear, Uien, that the Jebnsites were Solymeaos, 
and of kindred origin with the Hamite Philistines, Cretans, 
Lycians. 

I do not here undertake to detennioe whether the Lyd- 
ians, Lycians, Mymans, are to be counted to the Mitzrite 
Philistim and Ludim (Gen. z), or to the Caoaanite Tyrians 
and Tyrrhenians : I content myself with stating distinctiy 
■that they certainly were not Greeks ; but belonged, con- 
trary to the prevalent opinion, to the great Hamite class <^ 
nations. To point out the importance of having a clear 
insight into the origin of these tribes, in reference to the 
early history of the West, it is only necessary to mention 
that in one account of the Tyrrhenian migration to Italy, 
Lydus and Tyrthenus ate called sons of Atys, king of 
Lydia ; and that, in another, the emigrants are stud to have 
been Mysians under the guidance of Tarchon and Tyrrhe- 
Dus, SODS of Telephus, king of Mysia ; whilst Telephus 
himself was of Arcadian, i. e. of Pelasgian, descent. 

Theataly. — ThessEily, unless we should except Crete, was 
the oldest object of poetical story and popular tradition of 
any part of Greece \ and, had we means of investigation, 
were perhaps the worthiest of historical curiosity. We read 
of kings there who extended their dominion southward as 
&r as the Corinthian isthmus, and who left monuments of 
their wisdom that survived almost all memory of their 
power. In Thessaly also, at the port of lolcus (on the 
Pelagian gulf), we are told, was made tiie first successful 
attempt to build a ship of nze superior to what had before 
been known ; and thence sailed the celebrated expedition 
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of the Argonauts. With the assistance of the wealth and 
power of liis uncle, who was prince of the district, and of 
the skill of a Pheni<nan (or Canaanite) mechanic, Jason 
built a vessel larger than had hitherto been common among 
the Greeks; and conducted a pirating expedition — then an 
honourable undertaking — to a greater distance than any had 
ventured before him (Mitford, cb. i. sect 3). 

At the time when the Carians were still inhabiting the 
Cyclades, and were even settled with otber barbarous 
nations in several quarters on the continent of Hellas,' 
while the Hellens were confined to the northern moun- 
tains, the Peloponnesus and the iai^est part of Hellas 
belonged to the Pelasgians ; but this was a very small por- 
tion of the countries they occupied. Thessaly was their 
second great seat in Hellas, or, as it was then generally 
called, in Argos. Hence Thessaly was termed the Felas- 
gian Ai^os ; and a part of it retained the name of Pelas- 
giotis : the hypothesis which supposes the Pelasgians in the 
middle of Italy to have migrated thither from the East, 
brings Uiem from Thessaly, as if this were their proper 
home ; and the words Thessalian and Pelagian are used 
as equivalent (Niebuhr's Home, vol. i. p. 29). 

From the Phoronis of HeUanicus we learn that Nanas, 
the son of- Teutamides, was the fourtb in descent from 
Pela^us, king of the Pelagians, and Menippe, &e 
daughter of Peneus; in the reign of Nanas, the Pelas- 
gians were driven out of Thessaly by the Hellens, they 
crossed the Adriatic, and, landing on the river of Spina at 
the mouth of the Po, occupied Cortona ; from thence they 
spread into Tyrrhenia and settled there (Dionys. i. 28). 

Beotia. — The oldest known inhabitants of Beotia were 
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various barbarous txibes of kindred ori^o with the Pelaa- 
gians ; Aone§, Leleges, Hyazites, &c. Afterwards came the 
Phemcians from Tyre, under Cadmus, who built the for- 
tress Cadmea upon an eminence of great strength, and laid 
the foundation of Thebes. These Cadmeans gained the 
command over nearly all the former Petasgian inhabitants 
of Beotia. A little after the war of the Epigoni, the Cad- 
means were driven out of Beotia by the original Pelasgians, 
and formed in Thessaly a lasting government in company 
with the Ameans, under the conmion name of Beotians. 
These Beotian Cadmeans, at the time of the .^lolic migra- 
tion, returned irom Arne to Beotia, and drove out the 
original Felaagians to Athens; tbey obtained settlements 
in Attica, at the foot of Hymettus, in return for surround- 
ing the Acropolis with a wall : from them a part of Athens 
was called Pela^an (Strabo, lib. ix). Niebuhr speaks of 
them asfoHowsi " A wandering people, called Pela^ans, 
had obtained settlements in Attica, at the foot of Hymet- 
tus, ^iter the Dorian migration, on condition of performing 
taskwork for the state. They came ]ast out of Beotia, hav- 
ing some time before acted in concert with the Thracians 
in wresting that country from the Cadmeans, who had now 
returned from Arne : but their first appearance had been 
in Acamania; and all Pausanias could learn about their 
extraction, was, that they were Sicelians. That is, so runs 
the story, they came from the south of Etruria, where 
their king, Maleotes, had resided in the neighbourhood of 
Graviscn : at all events, they must undoubtedly have called 
themselves Tyrrhenians. This name remained with their 
descendants, who abode for a long time in I.emno8 and 
Imbrus, and are said to have driven out the Miny» from 
thence j afterward, being compelled by the Athenians to 
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etnigrate anew, diey turned their coune— some to the 
HeUesp<mt, some to the coast of Thrace and the peninsula 
of mount Athos. Hence Thucydides says, * Athos is inha- 
bited by a Pelasgiaa race, the Tyrrheniaiis, who were 
formerly settled in Attica and Lemnos' " {voL i p. 40). 

A part of the Felasgians who migrated from Atdca, 
founded Placia and Scylace on the Hellespont, and spoke 
a barbarous language in the time of Herodotus (i. 57) ; 
and it should be remarked that the Pelasgians in Italy and 
on the Hellespont, from whose dialect Herodotus person- 
ally inferred that the language of the whole race was bar- 
barous, were descendants of those who had formerly come 
from Thessaly and Beotia, and whose history has been 
given above. The Pelasgian language is called barbarous 
throughout; yet so deeply rooted is the opinion that the 
Pela^lians were akin to the proper Greeks, that even the 
name of Cadmus himself, who led the Phenimn colony 
from Tyre into Beotia, is said to have been Crreek. Cad- 
mus, says Muller, stands at the head of heroic history at 
Thebes ; but that the name is of Greek origin is clear frc»n 
its admitting of composition with the particle ett, in the arti- 
ficer's name Eu-cadmu6 (vol. i. p. 77). It has, however, 
quite as good a claim to a Canaanite or Hamite descent; 
for a son of Ishmael's was called Cadmeh (Gen. zxv. 15); 
a town named Cadmeth is mentioned in Josh. xtii. 18; and 
an ancient people of Canaan are called Cadmonim (Gen. 
zv. 19). These last, as Mitford has noticed, resemble in 
name the people of Beotia, who are sometimes called 
Cadmeionai by Homer, though more generally Cadmeioi. 
But even the philolo^cal aigument for the Greek origin 
of Cadmus is inconclusive ; for Phrat niD is the acknow- 
ledged Hamite name of a well known river (Gen. xv. 18), 
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yet it has been transformed by the Greeks into Eu-phrates, 
by compounding it with the same particle as in the case ot 
£u-K»dmus. 

The oriental derivation of the name of Cadmus, says 
Mr. Thirlwall, is indeed aa uncertain as the miginal import 
of that of Phoenix, which Hellanicus gives to his &theT, 
but which was used by the Greeks as one of the prt^r 
names of their native heroes. Thebes, likewise, showed 
what were thought to be the traces of Phenician worship ; 
and the story of the sphynx, whatever may have been its 
origin, may seem to point, if not to Phenida, at least 
toward the East. On the other hand, modern writers find 
in the legends of (kdmus and his consort Harmonia, in 
their connexion with Samothrace, and with the mysterious 
Cabiri, decisive marks of a Pelasgian origin (Greece, 
vol i. p. 69). 

This author's opinion concerning the Pelasj^ tongue 
is thus expressed : " If this is the right point of view, it 
would be capriaous to doubt that the portion or element — 
for it includes both substance and form — which the Latin 
langui^ has in common with the Greek, was immediately 
derived from the Pelasgians. It will then follow that the 
Pelasgian language was at least the basiB of the Greek 
itself, and that it may be far more correctly considered 
either as a dialect, or an early stage of it, than as totally 
foreign to it. This general result seems to be well esta- 
blished; but all attempts to define more exactly the rela- 
tion between the two languages, and to describe the 
characteristic marks, can only rest on analogies arbitrarily 
chosen and applied. We must be content with knowing 
both as to the language and the race, that no notion of them 
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which either confounds or rigidly geparates them, will bear 
the test of historical criticism" (Id. p. 56). 

Niebuhr, also, holda the common opiaion of an affinity 
between the Felasgian and Greek idioms. He says that the 
Pelaagiam were a different nation from the Hellens : their 
lan^^uage was peculiar and not Greek : this assertion, bow- 
ever, most not be stretched to imply a difference like that 
between the Greek and the Illyrian or Thracian, Nations, 
whose languages were mcve nearly akin than the Latin and 
Greek, would still speak so as not to be mutually under- 
stood ; and this is what Herodotus has in fais eye ; who, dis- 
tinctly as he draws a line between the two nations, yet 
deviates from all other Greek writers in ranking the Epirots 
among the Hellens. That there was an essential affinity, 
notwitJistanding the difference, is probable, from the ease 
with which so many of the Pelas^n nations ripened into 
Hellens, as well as from the Latin language contiuning an 
element which is half Greek, and the PeUisgic origin of 
which seems unquestionable. Herodotus says, that in pro- 
cess of time they grew to be accounted Greeks (vol. i. 27). 
For the statement that dieir langnage was peadiar and not 
Greek, Niebuhr refers to Herodotus (i. 57), who expressly 
declares that the only conclusion he could arrive at was, that 
the Pela^^iims spoke a barbarous tongue, f3ap/3apov ■yXuo'- 
irav'. In &ct, I conceive that all the tribes mentioned 
above in this chapter, were of kindred origin with the 
Pelasgians, and of Hamite descent. 

The philologist and grammarian Pott speaks hesitatingly 



' Mailer, alio, on this paasage of Herodaiiu, calls the Felasgiao a pecu- 
liar language : eig«Dtllumliche aprache. Vol. I p. 95. 
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oHioeniiiig the Pelas^^ans. What know we of the Tyi> 
rbeoian or Pelasgian language ? Gmndng it were Greek — 
which certaioly is Dot yet established, and the opposite 
opinion is nearly as probable, &c. (vol. i. p. zzix). And 
again : On these graimnatical grounds we arrive at the 
conclusion, which only lately has gained a hearing, though 
the Etruscan, Umbrian, and other old Italian inscripCionB 
proclaimed it loudly and intelligibly enough to the unpre- 
judiced, that the Roman dominion and language had awal- 
k>wed up many races and idioms in Italy, whicli it were a 
mere folly and A'uitless labour to attempt to force into an 
affinity with the inhabitants and speech of Latium. It is 
certain that not all old Italian languages are cerate with 
Ladn, or have even a general affinity with the Indo- 
European class : the same thing, without any great degree 
of boldness, may be predicated of Greece in its wider 
extent of Epirus and Thrace. The Greeks and Latins, 
together with the related tribes in Central and Lower 
Italy, most probably constituted a single people previously 
Co their separation, of wiiicb our histories have preserved 
no record. One branch of this race broke in from the 
North upon Italy, and the other upon Greece ; and both 
of them, 1 believe, found the respective territories already 
occupied by a population whidi was of an entirely different 
origin (vol. ii. p. 433). It has been my object to show that 
this previous population belonged to the Hamite class of 
nations ; and that the ancient people, from whom the Greeks 
and Romans had a common descent, were the Medo-Gre- 
cians, whose language formed the basis of Latin, and of the 
Ladn part of Greek. 

We have seen that the Thessalian Pelaf^ians, who took 
possession of Cortona, and sent out colonies from it for the 
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peopling of Tuscaiiy, landed at Spina. Accioding to Pliny, 
the moadis of the Po at Spina and Caprasia were the only 
original and natural outlets of that river; all die more 
northern streams and canals were dug by the Tuscans, in 
order to control the violence of the river by dischat^ng 
some part of it into the morasses of the Atrians. Pliny's 
oxpreesioD, omnia ea^uminafiisasque (iii 20), " all those 
streams and canals," evidently refers, says Muller, to all the 
more northerly ontiets, and necessarily includes the Fossa 
Philistina. This name must be Tuscan ; it certainly is not 
Latin : Mazocclii calls it Hebrew, and explains from the 
same source the names of several places in this neighbour- 
hood (Muller, vol. i. p. 326). It is curious that this plainly 
foreign name should occur in the valley of the Fo, as it will 
be shown in the aiext chf^ter that the Rabbis continue 
forward the prophecies concerning Tyre and the Philis- 
tines to Venice; which prophecies could be applied to 
Venice only as the representative of the Hamite Pelas- 
gians at Spina. 

The Tyrian Cadmeans, who were driven out of Beolia, 
formed, according to Strabo (lib. ix), a dose union with 
the Araeans of Thessaly, who were therefore probably a 
kindred colony from Tyre, or at least Irom Canaan; and 
it Js not at all impossible that the Thessalian Pelas^ans, 
who landed at Spina and peopled Tuscany imder the name 
of Tyrrhenians, consisted in part of these very Cadmeans 
and Aroeans from Tyre or Canaan. In Italy we meet with 
a tribe of Ami, a city Ame, and a river Arnus ; this city 
and river most certainly derived their name from some 
Canaanitisb Ami or Arneans, in the way that a colony of 
Philistines executed and bequeatlied tlieir name to the 
Fossa Philistina: a river Amon and a city Cadmeth both 
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occur in the book of Joehua (xiii. 16. 16); and an appa- 
rently CanaaniCe town, Pbcenids, on the lake CopaJB in 
Beotia, is mentioned by Strabo (lib. iz). 

With these arguments before them, surely Uie most 
sceptical and prejudiced will allow that there are some 
reasonable grounds for referring the TyrrheniauB of Italy, 
through ^ina and Cadmeia, to Tyre and Canaan. The 
Trojans ^so belonged to the same race. Xiebuhr observes 
that " every thing we have to boUd upon in the old mytho- 
logical stories, with a view to discovering the affinities of 
ations, indtcat es that which existed between the Trojans 
and the Pelasgian tribes — the Arcadians, the Epiiota, the 
CEnotrians, but more espetnally the Tyrrhenian Fela^ans. 
Dardanus comes from the city of Corythus to Samothrace, 
and from thence to the Simois : Corythus, in Virgil, is a 
Tyrrhenian, according to Hellanicus and Cephalon, a Tro- 
jan; this interchange, the expedition of the Trojans to 
Latium and Campania, and the wanderings of the Tyr^ 
rfaenians to Lemnos, Imbrus, and the Hellespont, may safely 
be interpreted as designating nothing more than national 
affinity" (vol. i. p. 187). From this statement of Niebuhr's, 
I infer that the Trojans were Tynans, or at least of Hamite 
origin. He had before remarked that it is somewhat sur- 
pTmng to find the Roman poets calling the Greeks very 
often Pelasgians : we are all frtmiliar with this usage from 
the days of our youth and of the ^neid : the practice of 
the Greek 'epic poets, even of the Alexandrian school, no 
way justifies the Roman; yet the latter begins even with 
Ennius: — 

" Cum veter occubtiit Priunus mib Marte Pelasgo'." 
* Niebulir, vol. i. p. 36. 
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Bat I feel no hetatation id asserdng, however startling it 
may sound, that Troy and Hector, Achilles and his pre* 
ceptoT Phoenix, were all of Canaanitish origin ; and this 
view affords a siniple explanation of a circumstance which 
Mitibrd calls most taiaccouutable. " Homer's Grecian chro- 
nol<^ begins thus scarcely before the age of Felops — a 
generation or two earlier than the Theban war — and it 
ends with the restoradoo of Orestes, great-grandson of 
Pelops, to the throne of A^;as. Within these limits, 
Grecian history is regular and probable ; and dironol<^, 
according to every opinion of the learned who have endea- 
voured to illustrate it, sufficiently tallies with the course of 
events. But this luminous period stands most oddly uisa- 
lated. That it should have been preceded by times witkout 
history is not wonderful; but that it should have been fol- 
lowed by so many centuries of utter darkness as chronolo- 
gers have ima^ned, appears most unaccountable" ( Appen- 
dix to chap. iii). " The dark period which begins where 
Homer's history ends," was the turbulent period of transi- 
tion irom one race of men to another, which was in no way 
connected with the former in its interests and feelings : the 
supremacy of the Hamites had passed away, and nations of 
Japhite origin were g^ing the ascendant. 

" As there are creatures of races which seem to have 
survived from a period of other forms, standing like aliens 
left to pine away in an altered world, so the Pela^ans, in 
the portion of history within the reach of our monuments 
and legends, ^pear only in a state of ruin and decay ,- and 
it is this that makes them so mysterious. The old traditions 
spoke of them as a race pursued by the heavehly powers 
with never-ending calamities ; and the traces of their abode 
in very widely distant re^ons gave rise to the fancy, that 
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tliey liad romned about from land to land in the hope of 
escaping from these afflictions" (Nieb. toL L p. 28). The 
PelasgiaoB were Canaanites ' ; and the description which is 
here j^ven of them by Niebuhr, might serve as a para- 
phtBse on the expressire words of Scripture : " Cursed be 
Canaan. — Afterwards were the families of the Canaanites 
q)read abroad." 

All the people of this race were remarkable, not only for 
their skill in draining marshes and lakes, but also for the 
gigantic scale on which they exerdsed the art " The 
greatest part of Tuscany is mountainous : the ridi valley 
through which the Arno flows, was anciently a lake and 
swamp. There was a lake from Segna to below Fiesole, 
and toward Prato: the valley was blocked up by mount 
Gon&lina; this rodi has been cut through, and a pass^e 
opened for the stream toward Pisa. When the walls of 
Fiesole were built, this whole extent was still filled vi'iih 
water; as is proved by the aperture for drains. On the 
Po, in the neighbourhood of Hadria^ the art of turning off 
randdy rivers had been practised by the Etruscans with 
success ; which rivers, if kept shut up between dams, are 
continually raising their beds, so that after the lapse of cen- 
turies they stand on a level fiir above that of the adjoining 
country ; and hence it becomes necessary to raise the dykes 
in the same proportion, until the persevenmce of man is at 
hist exhausted in the unequal contest with the powers of 
nature. Now one among the useful arts carried on by the 
Tuscans in our days, is that of divertiiig such waters into 
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marahes, in order to draw them off again, when tke ferti- 
lizing depout has been secreted : by this system the Chiana 
has gradually been converted from a barren pestiiential 
swamp into a rich plain. It is with reference to the over- 
laying of swamps like the Chianai a process which at the 
same time prevents the bed of the river growing higher, 
that we must understand Pliny's account of tke stream of 
the Po being guided by the Tascans into the morasses of 
the Hadrians : similar works are needed there at this day. 
The cbanDels, too, by which the Po dischai^es itself, were 
dug by the Tuscans or by their subjects ; and theu- canals 
and dams were the means by which its delta was constructed" 
(Niebuhr, vol. i. p. 128). 

Now the Pelasgians of Thessaly and other countries 
practised, with as great success as the Etruscans, the art of 
turning muddy rivers into their low marshy grounds for 
the purpose of reclaiming or fertilizing them : land brought 
under cultivation in this manner is expressively odled by 
the Greeks vorc^toxworav. We know that a town Lariaga 
is found in most Pelas^an countries; but Strabo notices 
three in particular where such kmd occurs, namely, among 
the Thessalians, Phricooes, and on the Cayster : the inha- 
bitants of these places possess a territory voTafioj(btvn>v, 
reclaimed and fertilized by their respective rivers, — the 
PeneuB, Hermus, and Cayster (lib. xiii). But huid so situ- 
ated must have been particularly exposed to inundations 
from sudden and unseasonable rains ; and Strabo mentions 
an occasion on which the Larisseans of Thessaly suffered 
extensive damage from such a catastrophe : the might of 
the river overpowered the skill of man, and reduced their 
richly cultivated low ground to its original condition of a 
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lak« or swamp ; but tbe scientific PeUsgians recovered the 
territory by an increased attention to the embankments of 
the Fenens (lib. ix). 

Other tribes of this Haniite race, who settled in Beodst 
and bailt the city Phoenicis on the lake Copais, are distin- 
guished for their ^eatnesa in this and similar arts. " The 
supposiug that a race of giants must hare been the archi- 
tects of the walls composed of enormous polygonal blocks, 
in what are called the Cyclopian cities, from Prseneste, 
and even Ardea, to Alba in the land of the Marsians, as 
well as of the walb of Tiryns which are exactly similar ; 
such an opinion," says Niebuhr, << is an expression of the 
untutored understanding. That these walls are not the 
works of those tribes which our history meets with in 
Ladam, inasmuch as they are greatly beyond their powers, 
we are certainly forced to pronounce ; but we must content 
ourselves with confessing, that our history does not reach 
back far enough. In like manner the vaulted drains ot 
the lake Copais, which are carried for thirty stadia through 
the solid rock, and the clearing of which surpassed the 
power of Beotia in the time of Alexander, are certainly 
the work of a people prior to the Greeks." Niebuhr adds, 
" Oar finding that the Tyrrhenian Pela^^s (the Pelas- 
gians driven out of Beotia by the Cadmeans) were em- 
ployed to build a fortress on the Acropolis at Athens, might 
lead us to conjecture that the nation enjoyed a peculiar 
celebrity for this kind of architecture." Vol. L p. 171. 

Marks of a kindred civilization can be pointed out 
between the Tuscans and the Lydians, Mysians, &c. ; such 
coincidences demand particular attention, on account of 
the explicit declaration of Herodotus, (i. 94.) that the 
Tyrrhenians of Italy were a Lydian Colony. It has, how- 
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ever, become qoite the feshion to under-rate this testimony, 
and to call in question the whole account " The origin 
of the Tuscans from these Lydian settiers," says Mnller, 
" is now with reason iuriy given up ; yet it is surprising 
how deeply that belief is rooted in the history and tradi- 
-tions of the Tuscans themselves." Vol. i. p. 72. Micali 
can find for this piece of history no better terms than 
romance and Jiible ; yet, seeing that be has written most 
elaborately to prove the Egyptian origin o( the Tuscan 
civilizatioD, the three simple words "Mitzraim b^at 
Ludim," in Gen, x., might have had a talismanic effect in 
converting for him this romance into reality, and this fable 
into true history, if he coold in any way have connected 
the Mitzrite Ludim with the Lydian forebthers of the 
Tuscans. Now Rosenmuller, in his Scholium on Gen. z. 
13, gives the following account of this people; — Concern- 
ing these Ludim we know nothing more with certainty, 
than that they were a warlike African nation at a consider- 
able distance from Palestine; tiiey were, however, not 
situated iii the interior of Africa, but towards the West ; 
in Ezek. xxvii. 10, they are mentioned as mercenaries in 
the Tyrian army, and if they had lived beyond Philoe in 
^tMopia, it is not probable, they would have been engaged 
in the service of Tyre. 

If, therefore, these Mitzrite Ludim were the ancestors 
of the Lydiana who settled in Italy, as mentioned by 
Herodotus, we need not be surprised at finding some traces 
of an intercourse between the Tyrians, Lydians, and 
Italians. Now the prophet Isaiah, ch. xxiii., points out 
clearly, that there existed a very close intimacy between 
Tyre on one side, and Tarshish and Chittim on the other ; 
and it may be shown, that Italy has at least as good a claim 
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as any other country to be identified with Chittim. In 
Gen. X. i, the Hebrew word is DTD, Celim, in the 
Septnagint, ^Lvtnai, Cetii, in the Jerusalem Targum, 
•«»to'H, Italia ; and in Numb. xxiv. 24. Chittim is 
rendered in the Jerusalem Targum, (CTUD^ Lombardia; 
in the Vulgate, by Italia. 

According to Bochart (Phaleg. iii. 5), and Michaelis 
(SpidL i. p. lOS), Chittim is without doubt the name of 
that part of Italy which is in the neighbourhood of Rome ; 
and Dionysius mentions a city, Cetia, which is utnated in 
I-atiaro itself. Some authors derive the Romans and 
Latins from the Citii or Cetii, and say that this was the 
primeval name of the inhabitants of that peninsula '■ In 
Homer, Odys. xi. 518, a son of Telephus, king of Mysia, 
commanded the Ceteians; the Scholiast on the passage 
states, on the authority of Alcsaus, that the Ceteians were 
a particular tribe of Mysiaos. 

From these statements there is reason to infer, that there 
was some real ground of connexion between the Lydiaos 
and Italians; the only reasonable objection arises from the 
Scriptural statement, that Tarshish and Chittim were the 
sons of Javan, and the grandsons of Japheth ; from which 
it would follow, that the abori|^nal inhabitants of -Spain 
and Italy were not Hamites, but belonged to the Indo- 
European class. But this is only an apparent difficulty; 
for the Pelas^aos, says Plutarch in Romulo, according to 
ancient tradition, roved over the greatest part of the world, 
and having subdued the inhabitants, took up their residence 
in the countries which they had conquered. In these par- 

° See Roaenmuller in Gen. i. 1. Suidsa says thsl TeUphua, who wu 
son of HerculeB and Burnamed LHtinus, gave the Lvin name to the ancient 
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ticulftr instances, the Hamite Peltugians hod subdued dife 
native Indo-European inhabitants of Spun sod Italy; and 
established, as we have seen, a Curete kingdom in both 



One general point of resemblance between the Tuscans 
and Lydians is, the epithet ** barbarous," with which both 
races are distinguished by the Greeks and Romans, and 
which shows that the Tuscan and Lydian idiome had no 
affinity witb Greek or Ladn. Herodotus expressly ranks 
the Lydians among barbarous nations, and Cicero places 
the Tuscans in the same class : £ barbaris nulli ante mari- 
timi preeter Etruscos et Poenos, De Rep. lib. ii. 4. Pau- 
sanias says, that Arimnos, king of the Tyrseni, was the 
first of the barbarians, trpwrat ^ap^apiav, who made an 
offering to Jupiter at Olympia, lib. v. 12. This barbarous 
character of the Tuscan language would be only a natural 
consequence of their descent from the barbarous Lydians; 
the circumstance is mentioned here only to point out that 
it is not at variaoee with the Lydian migration recorded by 
Herodotos. 

The sepulchre of Alyattes, king of Lydia, with its five 
termini bearing inscriptions, Herod, i. 93, brings to mind 
tiie tomb of the Tuscan Porsenna with its five pyramids : 
the celebrated mausoleum, erected by Artemisia, was 
Carian. 

The Lycian polity, like the Tuscan, was an elective 
monarchy; and so prosperous, that it once held the com- 
mand of the sea as&r as Italy. We have already seen 
tiiat the Lytnans were a kindred race with the Lydians and 
Carians, but it was peculiar to the Lycians that their 
genealogies were reckoned by the mother's nde, Herod, i. 
173 ; and it is remarkable, that the epit^hs in the ancient 
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Tuscan Bepiilchre% disUnguisli die indiTidual mudi more 
frequently by his mother than by his father's name. 
MuUer, vol. i p. 403. 

The important conclusion which I would draw from all 
the above premises, 1% that the Pelasgians and Tuscans 
belwiged to the same great Hamite race; yet there are 
some distinctions which equally show, that they constituted 
differaU portions of that race. The walls and fortificalJonB 
of all Pelasgian cities in Greece and Italy are built of 
hn^ stones of a polygonal shape, whilst the materials in 
Tuscan cities are hewn into regular rectangular forms. 
" In general," says Muller, "the towns of Etruria are dis- 
Unguished in this manner fraia those in the rocky dbtrict 
of the Hernici and the neighbouring highlands, as well as 
from the gigantic walls of Arcadia and Aigolis; and 
thereby show that they are of more recent ori^n, as, in 
the common course of things, the progress is from irregular 
to regular forms, and not the reverse. On the whole, how- 
ever, it may be said, that these colossal walls on numerous 
heights form a characteristic feature peculiar to Greek and 
Italian districts ; and they may be adduced in evidence, 
that the Tuscans and the Hellens ( Pelasgians i*) were of 
kindred origin, and started on their career with the same 
elements of civilization ; it would therefore follow, that the 
whole art of masonry, connected with the elevated sites of 
all these Etruscan cities, must date its origin from the 
arrival of the Pelasgian Tyrrhenians in Italy." (Vol. i. 
p. 250.) It is certmnly very singular, (says a writer in 
the Quarterly Review,) that wherever tradition points out 
the Pelasgian settlements, there the polygonal style of 
building should be found; but we are led to another 
curious result : in Etruria, the polygonal style of building 
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is scarcely ever discovered ; as &r as it goes, tUs argument 
would show, that the Tyrrheniatie, the main body of the 
Etrurian people, or the subjugated race, who, according to 
Niebuhr, executed their great works, weie not PelasgiauB 
(roL liv. p. 440). I have already stated, that the Pelas- 
gians and Tuscans formed different subdivisions of the 
great Hamite race: to what particular tribe of it the 
Tuscans belonged will ^pear more plainly in the next 
chapter. 

As Hercules occurs for partjcular notice afterwards, and 
he was extensively wonhipped among Hamite tribes, the 
Tuscans, Pelasgians, Pheniciang, &c., I shall conclude 
this chapter with some remarks concerning this deity, 
extracted from Mr. Thirlwall'a History of Greece. 

It is sufficient to throw a single glance at the fabulous 
adventures called (by the Greeks) the labours of Hercules, 
to be convinced, that a part of them at least belongs to the 
Phenicians and their wandering god, in whose honour they 
built temples in all their princnpal setUements along the 
coast of the Mediterranean. To him must be attributed 
all the journeys of Hercules round the shores of Western 
Europe, which did not become known to the Greeks for 
many centuries after they had been explored by the Fhe- 
nitnan navigators. The number, to which those labours 
are confined by the legend, is evidently an astronomical 
period, and thus itself points to the coune of the sun 
which the Phenidan god represented. The event, which 
closes the career of the Greek hero, who rises to immor- 
tality from the flames of the pile on which he lays him- 
self, is a prominent feature in the same Eastern mythology, 
and may therefore be safely considered as borrowed from 
it. All these tales may indeed be regarded as additions 
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made at a late period to the Greek legend, after it had 
sprung up indepeDdently at home. But it is at least a 
remarkable coincidence, that the birth of Hercules is 
asrigned to the city of Cadmus ; and the great works 
ascribed to him, bo &r as they were really accomplished by 
human labour, may seem to correspond better with the art 
and industry of the Phenidans, than with the skill and 
power of a less civilized race. But in whatever way the 
origin of the name and idea of Hercules may be explained, 
he appears without any ambiguity as a Greek hero. 
Vol. i. p. 126. 
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ON THE ORIOIM AND PROPHETIC DS8TINT UF THE TUSCANS. 

" That which Petra iit and which Rome itielf ii dMiined to be." 

Keilb on the Prophecitr. 

Etkubia k one of the great and, aa yet, uosolved problems 
of aactent kiBtory. It is clear, ^t before the Romans, 
^lere existed in Italy a great nation, in a state of advanced 
eiviHsatioQ, witb public buildings of vast magnitude, and 
works constructed on soiendfic principles, and of immense 
solidity, in order to bring the marshy plains of central and 
Dorthem Italy into regular cultivation. They were a 
naval and commercial people, to whom tradition assigned 
the superiority, at one period, over the navigation of the 
Mediterranean. Their goremment seems to have been 
nearly allied to tlie oriental theocracies ; religion was the 
dominant [»inciple; the ruling aristocracy a sacerdotal 
«rder. In their federal government, (each Etruscan Union 
consisted of twelve cities, one beyond the Apennines, one 
in Tuscany proper, one in Campanif^) in their internal 
polity, in their us^es, the Etrurian nation bore some 
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resemblance to the other races of Italy, those of abori^nal 
or Oscan descent; in their religion also, some few traces 
of similitude may be found, though that of Etruria was a 
&r more regular, artificial, and powerful system ; in their 
language they stood entirely alone. They were named by 
the Greeks and Romans TyrrheniaiiB, or Tuscans; their 
land Tyrrheoia and Etruria : they called themselves, how* 
ever, by an appellation which never seems to have been 
familiarized among the other nations of Italy — Uie Rarseni 
or Ra-sena (Quarterly Review, voL liv. p. 432). 

It is no tradiUonal opinion, says Niebuhr, which has 
taught the moderns, that, independently of the extensive 
«npirc they once held, they were one of the most remark- 
able nations of antiquity. The ruins of their cities, the 
numerous works of art that have been discovered, the 
national spirit of the Tuscans, who looked upon them as 
ancestors to be proud of; even the tempting mystery of a 
language utterly unknown, — all this has made the modems 
pay more attention to them than to any other of the Italian 
tribes ; and the Etruscans at this day are incomparably 
more renowned and honoured than they were in the time 
of Livy (vol. i. p. 107). I feel no donbt that every Christ- 
ian reader, in following out the views to be developed in 
the present chapter, will consider this remarkable people as 
worthy of greater attention still ; since their future destiny 
seems to be closely bound up with the unfulfilled promises 
in God's word. Before proceeding to ^ve what I conceive 
to be the true origin and history of the Etruscans, I shall 
premise, as a fitting introductioD, the opinions of such men 
as Niebuhr, Muller, and Mtcali, In order that the present 
state of information on the subject may be clearly seen. 

In Niebuhr's opinion, then, the Rasena were a rude and 
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warlike tribe, who, moving Bouthw&rd from the Rhetiai) 
Alps, efltablished themselves io the country of a invillzed 
people, namely, the Tyrrhenians — a Felasgian race, of kin- 
dred origin with the Grecian — and reducing them to a state 
of bondage employed their arts in the service of tlie con- 
querors : the great works, the ruins of which still ex<dte 
our astonishment, were executed by the skill and the 
enforced industry of the enslaved inhabitants of the land. 

On the other hand, Muller looks upon the Rasena as an 
indigenous people of Italy, who had originally a slight affi- 
nity with the Greeks ; but it was their good fortune to be 
quickened in the career of civilization by the arrival of 
a Greek, or half Greek, race — the Pelasgian Tyrrhen- 
ians; these had landed at Tarqulnii in their flight from 
Tyrrha, in Lydia, whence they were driven by the influx 
of the genuine Greeks at the time of the Ionian migration. 
The Pelas^an Tyrrhenians originally came from Beolia, 
and in the course of their wanderings to Athens, Lemnos, 
&C., a portion of them settled at Tyrrha, from which they 
derived their name. Whilst settled there, they adopted the 
Lydian flute and trumpet, and were the means of commu- 
nicating them to the Greeks and Tuscans : to this might 
be added many other andeniable coinmdences in dress, 
customs, &c between the Pelagian Tyrrhenians of Lydia 
and Italy. 

Very different from either of the above is the opinion of 
Micali: his view, however, appears so much nearer the 
truth, as he considers the Tuscan civilization to be of 
Hamite origin. " On some remarkable coincidences in 
the style of building, the discovery of Egyptian antiquities 
in the very oldest sepulchres, the extraordinary resem- 
blance of the sepulchres themselves with the necropoleis of 
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Thebes, the apparent aaaiogiea between the EtruBcan and 
the Elgyptian mythology — particulaily in the ceremonial 
of the dead (the Manila of Etniria answering in his office, 
as well as closely corresponding in his name, with the 
jlmeTiti of Egypt) ; on these grounds Signor Micali does 
not hesitate to rest his hypothesis of the civilization of 
Etruria by a sacerdotal colony from Egypt. He even ven- 
tures to conjecture the period when this migration may 
have taken place. At the disastrous epoch in the Egyptian 
annals, when the barbarous Hyksbos overran Egypt, ovei^ 
threw the native dynasties, destroyed the tenq>leg, oppressed 
the religion, enslaved alike the highest and the lowest caste, 
a great number of the leading &milies abandoned their 
native shores. At this time were thrown off the colonies 
mentioned by Diodoms Sicolos (lib. 1. c '28). A sacerdotal 
settlement was made in Babylonia; Cecrops passed fiom 
Sais to Attica ; Danaus from Thebes to Argolis. During 
this general disperaion of the higher caste of the Egyptians, 
a few femilies may have made their way to the coasts of 
Italy, obtained the ascendancy by their superior know- 
ledge and their acquaintance with the arts of civilization, 
but chiefly by the sanctity of their priestly character, and 
establisbed a sacerdotal aristocracy over the barbarous 
Rasenas, the indigenous inhabitants of Etmria. By their 
influence, according to Micali's theory, the Etrurian nation 
was gradually raised to the rank of a tnvilized, conqaering, 
and commercnal people, so as to establish its dominion over 
the whole of Italy, to be at one time the masters of the 
navigation of the Mediterranean, and to introduce at least 
the rudiments of the fine arts into the West (Quarteriy 
Review, vol. liy. p. 443). 

It will be seen at once from die former chapters, that of 
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the diree influential opinioits wMdt I - have stated,- -Uie ieat 
must coincide moft nearly with my own ; it is, tfaepefore^ 
necessary to enter more fully into the arguni«Dt8 of ilW 
author, in (wder to show in what points he epproaches th9 
truth, and in what he fiiiJls. Mictdi (vcJ. i. p. 143) -^res 
the following general statement of the cmicIiiaioiiB at whicb 
he has arrived : — { 

" That the principles of these oriental notions in Etiuria 
were chiefly derived from Egypt, is not a mere ingenious 
specnlation ; for we have most positive demonstration in d« 
monamects tJiemselves, which establish with tha greatest 
weight of authority, that at a very early period there existed 
in Etnuia a oentre of civilization, contemporaneous witk 
that of the East and of Egypt. 

" And here we mean to ^eak of tite matt aneient moMu- 
metUt, or those which at least are tjie representatives of the 
tenets received in the moat axeieat tivtes ; in these akme the 
true and legitimate national character can be studied ; those 
which betray in any manner the influence of Gre<nan art, 
or mytholi^fy, belonged to a period manifestly secondary, 
and can only give &lse notions of the history of the primi- 
tive Etruscans. Kow tbe principal symbols which passed 
at first into Etruiia, as the veil of the secret doctrines, are 
found in great numbers, particularly among the monuments 
in the sepulchres ; which men in the older times, profbun^y 
impressed with religious notions, considered their true and 
eternal dwelling. There are seen Canopic vases, figures 
of biform nature, winged sphinxes, and every other kind of 
monstrous animal ; all the significant emblems of the East, 
or of mysterious Egypt — the very doctrine of Amenti 
recurs in a great many representaljons ; the evil placed in 
opposition to the protecting genii ; scarabei in great num- 
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hets; and-bi'wliat'niore particuWly regards Ae arta of 
Ae^ga, the 'Workmanship and tha imitation of the Egypl>- 
iaiK,' vAiiek «e mi^t ahnoet call the Asiatic atjrie a£ 
E^inia, iUelhe great difitinction of vorks properly osUed 
Tuscan. - 'Figures having four wings and other Kniunnl 
aymbolie ttatm and Hgns, which rather distiBgnish the 
Fhenician, or Syrian, or Babylonian divinities, show still 
^tnther diat the highly-religioos Etruscans adopted, wher- 
evt)r they made their voyages or traded, celestial protectorst 
more particularly in the Ecist, the abundant sonrce of snpen- 
stitions. Indeed, wiUiont going so &r, in the neig^bmnsog 
Sardinia, which was inhabited by Phenioans, Carth»> 
^nians, and Etroscuit, the latter might eamly appropriate 
many things foreign to, yet in strict confornHty with, their 
own system ; and these same Anatic, Phenidan, and Egypt- 
ian notions— the groundwork <^ the nation^ Etruseui 
mythdogy — were so deeply rooted from their antiquity in 
Etruria, that even when the people began to Ml away from 
its andent creedt and the power of the priesthood to .de» 
dine—when the arts of dengn wholly Gredzed, imitating 
only the Hellenic modek — we still find not a few of the 
symbols and the febles of the antiquated reli^on broug^ 
npon tiie scene, though under more gracetiil fm-ms." 

In Etmria, says a writer in the Quarterly Review — 
article Micali ' — in Etmria it is certainly very remarkable 
that the style of btdlding presents so many points of resem- 
blance with Egypt. The construction of die tombs, hewn 
out of the solid rock, bears a close analogy to the £^ptian. 
At the first view of part of a tomb near ToscaneHa, in Sir 

' 1 have great pleaiute in referring to thia article, both on account of the 
writer'a own remarlu, and because tbe original work is too coatly for general 
reference. 
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William Cell's book {vol. i. p. 397), which bears an Etru- 
rian inscription, we sbould dedtledly hare pronounced it 
Egyptian. In another passage, relatbg to the tombs (^ 
Tarquinii, he gives the following statement : " It ia singn- 
lar that the men represented in these tombs are all coloured 
red, exactly as in the Egyptian puntings in the tombs <rf 
the Theban kings : their eyes are very long ; their hair is 
bushy and black ; their limbs lank and slender ; and die 
fifidal line, instead of running like that of the Greeks, 
nearly perpendicnlar, projects remarkably, so that in the 
outline of the tace they bear a strong resemblance to the 
negro, or to the Ethiopian Jigurei of i^ptian paintings. 
They wear round their ancles rings as ornaments, and 
armlets on their arms. Shawls of oriental patterns are also 
worn by both male and female. Many of those engaged 
in the sports have only a wrapper of linen round their loins: 
some have boots of green leather, reaching behind to the 
calf of the 1^' (Geli, vol. i. p. 390). 

These, continues the reviewer, are certainly very curiooa 
coincidences, if they lead to nothing forther ; but tiie build- 
ings of the Etruscans and Egyptians present some other 
singular points of analogy. The celebrated tomb of Por- 
senna ia closely allied to Egypdan art. Varro, at least, 
whose description of tliis remarkable monument has been 
preserved by Pliny, had no Egyptian theory to nuunttun, 
and could hardly have invented the striking points of resem- 
blance between this work and the Fhanionic buildings. 
But even supposing, with Niebuhr, that it is altt^ther a 
fiction, still it would be quite as extraordinary that Etruscan 
fiction should give such an I^;yptiai) cast to its imaginary 
buildings, as that Etruscan art should affect the pyramidal 
forms, and make a labyrinth part of a public monument. 
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" Porsenna," says Varro, " is buried under the city of 
Clusium, in which place he left a monument of ttpiartd 
stone (lapide quadrato), each eide three himdred feet wide 
and fif^iy high. On this square base, within, is an inex- 
tricable labyrinth, from which, if any one should hastily 
enter witliout the clue, he could not find his way out 
Above that square stand five pyramids — foar in the cor- 
ners, one in die middle — seventy-five feet wide at the base, 
one himdred and fifty high ; so pointed, that on the top of 
each a brazen circle and cupola is placed, irom which bells 
are suspended by chains, which, agitated by the wind, are 
heard at a great distance, as was formerly the case at 
Dodona:" the resemblance to the Pelasg^n Dodona b 
worth remarking; — " above which circle were four pyra- 
mids, each a hundred feet high ; above which, on one floor, 
are five pyramids," the height of which Varro was ashamed 
to add. " The Etruscan tTeditions say that it was equal to 
all the rest of the structure : so insane was the infatuation 
of seeking glory, i^icb could produce no advantage. — 
Moreover, the wealth of the country was exhausted to add 
to the &ime of the architect" (Quarterly Review, p. 442). 

On these coincidences in the style of building, and on 
the other analogies described above, Micali grounds his 
theory of the Egyptian origin of the Tuscan civilization. 
But against this hypothesis it is forcibly objected (Review, 
p. 446), that in the religion of the Etruscans, excepting 
Mantus and Amenti, tJiere is, after all, rather a general 
resemblance to tlie great Oriental systems, than to that 
which is purely and exclusively Egyptian. Signor Micali 
himself admits other foreign influences \ and monuments 
of Phoenician and other eastern superstitioos appear inter- 
mingled with those of an Egyptian character. In the 
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religum itself as fiir as it cao be traced, there is the Orien- 
tal PanUieism, Dualism, Tina, the Cupra or the Juno,- 
tbe MinerVa, the Neith of Egypt, and the Athena of 
Greece; the Sethlans, the Vulcan, or the Fthdi; still 
there is notbing whidi indicates a peculiar reladon^ip to 
f^ypt radier than to any other part of the East M. 
Micali himself seems to admit, that the Cabiric worship of 
Dionyaiufl, or Bacchus, with its peculiar symbols, of which 
there f^ipear in hia engravings very curious and very early 
monnments, may have been introduced ^m Samothiace. 
In &ct^ our author rather shrinks from the strong and deci- 
sive tone with which he had announced his hypothesis in 
the first volume, when he enters into a more complete 
examinadon of the Etruscan reliffion in the second. It 
cannot be doubted, (says he,) that the Egyptian religion 
predominated over aU the others, as far as relates to the rites 
of sepulture, the most important of all, considering that it 
gave to man a more distinct confidence that he was passing 
to a better haven. Cinerary vases in the Canopic form, 
little statues, amulets, scarabei, and a great many other 
principal symbols of Egyptian superstition discovered in 
the sepulchres, are an undoubted proof of the great zeal 
displayed by the Etruscans in imitating in their family 
tombs the very forms of the Egyptians, with whom they 
bad for a long time commercial relations and constant 
intercourse. And, in truth, it is not surprising if so many 
things in our country, in her earliest ages, as well reiigtous 
as dvil, are shown, on the authority of fects, to resemble 
so much the Egyptian, since, at that time, one and the same 
tyitem of ideas loat rvUng and domiruait among all civilized 
peoples. (Vol. ii. p. 121.) This is a very diSerent view 
from that of the direct Egyptian descent of the sacerdotal 
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caste. The qnettion is, wltetker tlie extensive eonunercial 
ciHuiezions of the old Etiarians will not of tbeniBelvies 
acoouat for the Inlzoduedon of all these veitigeB of foreign 
aiqierstitioiiB ; whether an<neat EtruiiB, in her high time 
4f wealth a^ luxury, like repnblioan and imperii Rome, 
may not have imported largely the superstitions as well as 
the other merchandize of Egypt If the connexion bad 
been that of regular lineal descent, we should certainly 
have expected a more close and striking resemblance to 
the Egyptian mythology; the deities in their forms imd 
attributes would have been more manifestly the same with 
those on the shores o£ the Nile ; the sacerdotal caate would 
have transplanted and enshrined its whole Pantheon in the 
newly-colonized region. The total diSisrence of the names 
of the deities is a very strong argument against their iden- 
tity : we find an Amenti, indeed ; but to Ptbah, Tbo^ 
Amun, Oseirei, and the whole host of Egyptian deities, we 
find no resemblance in the Etruscan nunea of tbe god^ 
The attributes are equally wanting; the heads of the 
hawks, the jackals, the monkeys, which distingauh the 
Hor, the Anubi, and other Nilotic divinities. In short, 
the ceremonial of the dead alone bears the religious impress 
of Egypt Id. p. 446. 

The Etruscan language stands alone, a problem and a 
mystery, not merely allied to.none of the older directs <rf 
Italy, but bearing no resemblance to any tongue with 
which it has yet been compared. Tbe barrel result of 
Otfried Muller's learned excursus, leaves us witb litUe 
more than a certain number of proper names, one or two 
Gonjectnral grammatical forms, and a probable sign of the 
patronymic. Niebuhr bas stud, that the whole of our 
knowledge may be summed up in two words, aoil rik which 
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certainly mean visit atmoe ; but it is not quite clear whicb 
word is the verb, and which the noun. We are not aware 
whether the advocates of the I^ypdan origin of Ae Tuscan 
arilization have instituted any compaiisoa between the 
Etrurian and tlie ancient Egyptian, as &r as it may be 
obscurely traced in the modern Coptic. There is certiunly 
some slight simiUrity between the Etrurian words, which 
seem to consist almost entirely of consonants, and from 
which we may furly suppose, that the shorter vowels were 
omitted in writing as in the Semitic languages^ and in the 
Egyptian, as made out by the interpreters of hieroglyphics- 
Many of Ae latter are, in like manner, composed almost 
entirely of consonants, to whidi it woiUd be difScult for the 
most flexible organs to give any sound without supplying 
the intermediate vowels. The only ctmclusion at which 
we can arrive is, either that the Tuscan belonged to ihe 
Semitic class of languages, and migrated from the East in 
some unknown line, or that it is, like die Basque, the soli- 
tary representative of some earlier stream of population, 
which flowed over Europe from the great Eastern cradle of 
homaokind. Id. p. 433. 

What then was the home of tiiis mysterious race, so 
decidedly Eastern in its general character, yet repelling 
any nearer tqiproach to Che place of its birth P Whoever 
reflects upon Klebuhr's first theory of the Tuscan origin of 
Rome, and on Micali's theory (rf the Egyptian origin of 
the Tuscan civilization, will hesitate before he totally 
rejects the foUomng statement, which is drawn, from an 
entirely different source; it is a department of literature, 
which was perhaps never before applied to illustrate the 
antiquities of Rome. 

Bt^inical aeantiO. — Esau's descendanta (says Mr. Allen 
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in his Modern JadaiBm) are Uie subjects <^ extensive tnr 
didoDS, in which the Rabbies, with an efironteiy at which 
we should wonder in any other nten, have »et at defiance 
all authentic history and accurate chronolo^. These 
representations, the &Uacy of which will be too obvious to 
require being pointed out, may be briefly comprised under 
the following heads. 

Pint ! — That the descoidBnts of Esau, the sworn ene- 
mies of the descendante of Jacob even to the end of the 
world, were at first a small nation, inhabiting Mount Seir 
and the adjacent country, contiguous to the land of Canaan: 
^-that they were easily confined within their own limits, 
as long as tiie Israelites enjoyed a great and formidable 
empire in Canaan ; but, that after the powerful republic of 
the twelve tribes was destroyed by the Assyrians and 
Babylonians, they wonderfully increased in numbers and 
strength, extended their dominion towards the West, 
spread their colonies far and wide, subjugated Italy, founded 
Rome and the Roman empire, at length entirely over- 
turned the Jewish state which had been restored after the 
tennination of tiie Babylonian captivity, the second temple 
being destroyed by Titus Vespasian ; and that in the pre- 
sent day, professing the religion of Jesus of Nazareth, 
which they were the first of all nations to embrace, they 
hold the dominion over all Europe, Esau detaining in 
captivity his brother Jacob, at least as for as regards the 
tribe of Judah, till his Messiah Ben David shall appear. 

Secondly : — That the prophecies of the prophets against 
Exat, Edom, Seir, and the cities of Edotn, espedally those 
of Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Obadiah, have not yet received 
their full accomplishment : for that, though the house of 
Esau has experienced some particular judgments of God, 
o2 
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on accoont of the injuries at different periods of time 
inflicted upon Israel; yet the final vengeance on account 
of that last and greatest injury, the destruction of the 
second temple by Titus, and tlie transportation of the 
Jews into captirity, in which they are still most oppro- 
briously detained, is yet impending over it, to be exeeuted 
in the time of the Messiah ; that this is foretoM by the 
prophets in all their denunciations of the severest piques 
against the house of Esau, the cities of Edom, and Mount 
Seir, which all belong to Rome and the Christians ; and 
that the iate of Christians at that time will be far more 
dreadful than tliat of Mahometans. Abarbanel particolarly 
says: "The slaughter of the Turks in the future battle, 
will not be so great as that of the Christians ; for many of 
the Turks will escape," according to Isaiah Izvi. Ifi; but 
of the Christians, Obadiah says : " There shall not be any 
remaining of the bouse of Esau '." 

Another author, noticing these same opinions of the 
JewH, espresses bis sentiments in equally strong, but more 
measured terms :— 

*' The singular tradition among the Jews, which has 
been connected with Edom, is, (says Sharon Turner,) that 
when the twelve tribes were destroyed by the Assyrians 
and Babylonians, the Edomites increased greatly in num- 
bers and strength, extended their dominions toward the 
West, and spread their colonies fer and wide. This was 
most probably the feet, and so fiur the Jewish Rabbina may 
be right in their memorial history. But when they add, 
that the Romans were one of their colonies, and that a 
descendant of Esau founded the city on the Tibur, and 

■ Allan'* Modem Judaum, p. 231. Second edit. 1690. 
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that their final conqueror Titus was one of his posterity, by 
whom their nation and temple were subverted, we are 
startled by assertions, which nothing else confirms; and 
wonder how snch a notion became a part of the learned 
mind of the public teachers of the nation. This derivation 
has not only been the belief of eminent Rabbins ; but they 
add to it an expectation, that the full accomplishment of 
the final prophecies against Edom will yet be effected in 
the destruction of Rome, and of the Christian state which 
has issued from it." 

To this passage is appended the following note, affording 
the necessary authorities for such an extraordinary state- 
ment : — That Tyre was the caput filiorum Esau, and that 
the Idumeans were Romans, is the assertion of Rabbi 
Solomon ; and Bartolocci, quoting this, adds, that it is the 
sententia communis among the Jews. (Bibl. Rab. i. p. 547.) 
Rabbi Solomon's gloss on Numb. xxiv. 18, 19, saya, 
" Edom, that is Roma." So in Lament, iv. 22. The 
Targum, in some Venetian edidons, to "He will visit 
thine iniquity^ O daughter of Edom," adds, "impious 
Rome." Hence R. Kimcbi says, "Whatever the pro- 
phets mention of the destruction of Edom in the latter 
times, the Jews understand and expl^n of Rome." Kimchi, 
in Obadiah. He says, " Though we are dispersed and sub* 
jected to the Ismaelite power (the Arabian Saracens), yet 
our prindpal captivity may be considered as under Edom 
(meaning the Roman Empire), because that has driven 
us away, and laid waste our sanctuary." They write, that 
Titus Vespasian sprang from the lineage of E^u. Hence 
the Messech Gittin, c. v., calls him the descendant of Esau. 
And because Rome afterwards became Christian, they now 
apply the term also to its Christian dominions. The tale 
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or tradition ia their Gorion Cbronide, and other andent 
booka, is, that Tzepho, a grandson of Esau, cmitended 
with Jacob's sons about his burial till it came to weriare ; 
Hat Tzepbo was taken prisoner by Jos^h, and kept in 
the dungeons of Egypt while the viceroy lived, but on his 
death escaped from that country, and settled in Campania, 
in Italy, and raised a kingdom there, and was the real 
first king of Rome. (Buxtorfs Lex. ChaJd. p. 30 *.) 

The summary of these Rabbinical statements is, that a 
people speaking a Semitic idiom, came by sea and landed 
on the South West Coast of Italy ; that they became 
powerful there, and proceeding northward, took possession 
of Rome, which first attained to greatness under their 
dominion. It is impossible not to be struck with the close 
coincidence of this statement with the native Roman 
accounts, that the dominion of the Tuscans commenced at 
Tarquioii ; that, proceeding from thence northwards, they 
established themselves firmly beyond the Apennines ; that 
Rome fell into their hands, and under Tarquin became 
more famous and powerful than it had ever been before. 
" What has made the name of the first Tarquin ever 
memorable is, (says Niebuhr,) that with him begins the 
greatness and splendour of the city. His works, and the 
building of the Capitoline temple, declare with an irre- 
sistible voice, that Rome, under her later kings, was the 
capital of a great state." (Vol i. p. 355. 390.) 

Tarquinii, a city of South Etruria, and situated on the 
sea-coast, was always considered by the Tuscans themselves 
as the head of its twelve cities, and the source of their poli- 
dcal institutions and religious ceremonies; whereby, says 

' Turner's Sicred Hutory of Ibe World. yoL ii. p. 525. 
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Multer (L 72), is plainly expressed the (pinion of the 
people that their {bre&thers had anired by sea, and had 
not oome &om the north a[ Italy. 

The gwernment, also, of the Edomites, corresponds in 
a most remarb^Ie degree with that of the Tuscans. In 
Gen. xxxvi. there is mention made of eleven dukes of the 
Edomitee, with a king at their bead. At the time of Moaes, 
says Jahn, their eighth king was on the throne : eleven 
princes were subordinate to him, so that the king was oo 
more than the chief of twelve princes (Hebr. Com. b. ii. 
sect 10). The government of the Edomites, says Hosen- 
muller, was an elective monarchy, as is evident from the 
cattdogue of the eight kings ; not one of whom was sac- 
ceeded by his own son (Schol. in Oen. xxxvi. 39). Among 
the prophetic denunciations f^;ainst Edom, it is said, " As to 
her nobles, not one shall be there whom they might call 
to the kingdom; and all her princes shall utterly fail" 
(Isaiah zxziv. 12). 

In Italy there were three distinct federd unions of the 
Tuscans," one in Campania, another in Etruria Proper, 
and a third beyond the Apennines. In each of these onions^ 
there were twelve states with a lucumo or duke (in Tuscan, 
lauchme) at the head of each state : the twelve duoal fomi- 
lies chose from among themselves a king ; the dignity was 
elective, uid limited by a powerM aristocracy *. 

We possess no information concerning the reli^on of 
the Edtunites, except that it was idolatrous : the gods of 
Edom are referred to in a general way (3 Chron.xxv. 14), 



< MuUer, voL i p. 865. Ex duodenm popuIU commnniter creato zt^, 
singuioi noguli populi lictores dederiat (Liv. i. 8). Lucumonei in toM 
Tiucia duodecini Mbk nunifeituin ett : vi quibui uaui omnibui imperavit 
(SeTTiui in Ma. vili. 475. x. SOt). 
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but I am not awaie of a single instance in Scripture where 
an idol of Edom is mentioned by name. Joeephua, how- 
ever, incidentally makes mendon of an idol ' Coze' (Antiq. 
XV. 7), and I think it supplies a link of connexion with the 
saperstitions of Italy. Many of the Tuscan eities derived 
their names from the national deides. Mantua was so called 
from Mantus, the Pluto of the Etruscans ; and Cupra, from 
the Tuscan Juno, Cupra. Hercnlaneum derived its name 
from the more general deity, the Hamite Hercules. Now 
it is not at all impossible that the Tusceui city Cosa, or 
Cossee*, may have derived its name from some deity akin 
to the Idumean Coze. Strabo thus nodces the city in 
qnesdon : Next to Fopnlonium comes the city Cossee,- a 
litde above a bay of the sea ; it is built on a I(^y hill : 
below lies the port of Herculea (lib. v). Hercules appears 
to have been the universal patron saint of the Hamite 
sailors. Strabo mentions several ports dedicated to him : 
Alyzia, a city in Acarnania, and Cnossus, in Crete, had 
both of them harbours sacred to Hercules (lib. x). The 
ruins of Cosa bear the Tuscan mark of rectangular stones ; 
but the lower part of the wall, as much as might serve for 
a basement, is constructed in the polygonal style (Muller, 
i. p. 250. Micali, Plate x). 

These curious coincidences in the domestic and external 
relations of the Edomites would seem to lead us to some 
definite condoMons concerning the Tuscans ; but, on this 
assumption, we should certainly have a ri^t to expect that, 
if we ever became more nearly acquainted with the habits 
of this people, we should discover among them clear proo6 
of an acquuntance with general science and with architec- 



' In Latin Cora, in Oreek Kotfmi. 
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ture in particular, for which die Tuscans wwe so remark- 
able. Thirty years back, our knowledge of Edom was 
^)6olutely nothing; but since that period, the labours of 
successive travelleiB have brought to l%ht some interestii^ 
particulars. 

Petra. — The discovery of Fetra, the capital of IdomeBf 
by Burckhardt, and the illustration of the prophetaea 
against Edom in consequence of that discovery, are well 
known to the public through the popular treatise of Dr. 
Keith'; yet in a late Review of the translation of La- 
borde's Journey through Arabia Petr«a, the writer stiU 
speaks of that interesting city in terms of wonder and asto- 
nishment He calls it " that wonderful city which Burck- 
hardt had discovered amongst the mountains of Edom — that 
monumental miracle which beyond all hope suddenly re- 
appefu'ed, as it were, in the wilderness — a new * vox c!a- 
mantis in deserto,' to proclaim the literal and visible ful- 
filment of some of the Scripture prt^hecies, which had 
hitherto speared the most obscure and incomprehen- 
sible '." 

The capital of Idumea is thus described by the travellers 
quoted by Dr. Keith: — A narrow and circuitous defile, 
surrounded on each side by precipitous or perpendicuku* 
rocks, varying from 400 to 700 feet in altitude, and form- 
ing for two miles " a sort of subterranean pass^e," opens 
on the East the way to the ruins of Petra. The rocks, or 
rather hills, then diverge on either side, and leave an oblong 
space, where once stood the metropolis of Edom, deceived 



' 1 quote fVom the fifteenth edition of hii Evidence from PrDphecjr, 1837- 
' Quarterly I(« vie*, No. cx*ii.br July, 1837. 
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by its terribleaeaa — i^ere now lies a waste of nriiu, eaat- 
tAoi on erery side, mere on the nortfa-east done, by stupen- 
dous cli&, which still show bow the pride and labour «[ art 
tried diere to rie with the sid>lkmty of nature. Along the 
borders of these cUb detached masses of rock, luimerous 
and lofty, have been wrought into sepultures, the interior 
of which is excavated _uto chamb^v, while the ezteriw has 
been cut from the lire rock into the forms of towen, with 
pibsters, and Buccessire bands of frieze and entablature, 
wings, recesses, figures of animak, and columns. Yet, 
nomerons as they are, these fbnn but a put of " the vast 
necropolis of Fetra." " Tcnnbs present themselves, not 
only in every avenue to the dty, and upon every precapice 
that surrounds it, but even intermixed almost promiscuously 
mth its public and domestic edifices ; the natural features of 
the defile grew more and more imposing at every step, and 
the excavations and sculpture more frequent on both sides, 
till it presented at last a continued street of tombs." The 
base of the cGBa wrought out into all the symmetry and 
regularity of art, with colonades and pedestals, and ranges 
of corridors, adhering to the perpendicular surface ; Sights 
of steps chiselled out of the rock ; grottos in great numbers, 
" which are certainly not sepulchral ;" some excavated rest' 
deuces of Urge dimensions, in one of which is a i^ii^ 
chamber sixty feet in length, and of a breadth proportioiifiid; 
many other dwellings of inferior note, particularly abundant- 
in one defile leading to the tnty, the steep sides of which 
contain a sort of excavated suburb, accessible by flights Of 
steps; niches, sometimes thirty feet in excavated heig;ht,' 
with altars for votive offerings, or with pyramids, columns, 
or obeli^s; a bridge across a chasm now tqiparently inac- 
cessible ; some small pyramids hewn out of the rock on the 
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aummit of die heights; horizontal grooves for the convey- 
ance of water, cut in the Jace of the rock, and even across 
the architectural froots of some <^ the excavations ; and, in 
short, the " rocks hollowed out into innamerable chamben 
of different dimensiooB, whose entrances are variously, 
richly, and often fentastically decorated with every imagin- 
able order of architecture," all united not only form one of 
the most singnlar scenes that the eye of man ever looked 
upon, or the imagination painted — a group of wonders per- 
haps unparalleled in tiieir kind — but also give indubitable 
proof both that in the land of Edom there was a city where 
human ingenuity, and enei^, and power, must have been 
exerted for many t^es, and to so great a degree, as to have 
well entitled it to be noted for its strength or terribieness, 
and that the description ^ven of it by the prophets of 
Israel was as strictly literal as the prediction respecting it 
is true (Keilii, p. 192). 

With respect to the nnmeroua sepulchral excavations in 
the rodcs which enclose and protect the city, Dr. Kei^ 
remarks : — One engraving of M. Laborde is perailiarly 
sbiking, as indirectly exemplifying the unique character of 
the scenery, by which, at a glance, Petra is identified, and 
distinguished from any other city that ever existed. The 
design of the picture ia to represent an isolated column ; 
bnt the back ground exhibits to view " a part of the valley 
of Moses" (Ouadi Mousa), with the high rocks in the more 
distant perspective " pierced with thousands of excavatiiHis" 
(perc^ de milliers excavations), p. 199, Bat the same en- 
graving would serve equally well to illustrate the scenery 
of a Tuscan valley described by Micali : — That part of the 
valley of the river Marta, which is situate a littie to the 
south-east of Toscanella, is a dell girt in by lofty rocks, iu 
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which are a very^ ^eat number of excavations presenting 
one uniform appearance (in queste mpi stesse si veggono 
iDcavate grandissimo uumero di grotte) ; they differ only in 
dimengions, uid doubtless, collectively, constituted a single 
necropolis (vol. iii. p. 107). 

Of all the luins of Fetra, the mauaoleums and sepulchres 
are among the most remarkable, and they give the clearest 
indication of ancient and long continued royalty, and of 
courtly grandeur. Their immense number corroborates 
the accounts g^ven of their successive kings and princes by 
Moses and Strabo, though a period of eighteen hundred 
years intervened between the dates of their respective 
records concerning them (Keith, p. 194). Of these mau- 
soleums, the Khasne, or, as the natives call it, the treasury 
of Pharaoh, is one of the most important ; and may well be 
compared, for the labour bestowed upon it, with the tomb 
of Porsenna at Clusium. The natives pretend that it was 
the residence of a prince ; but, says Burckhardt (p. 425), 
" it was rather the sepulchre of a prince, and great must 
have been the opulence of a city which could detticate 
such monuments to the memory of its rulers." 

For a particular description of this immense bas-relief sou][>- 
tured out of the mountain, I must refer to the original au- 
thors; but will makearemark on thestyleof architecture. The 
pillars are all of the Corinthian order ; " the half-pediments, 
which terminate the wings of the building, are finished at 
the top with et^les, which, combined with a style of archi- 
tecture differing little from the Roman, cau leave no doubt 
that this great effort of art is posterior to the time of Tra- 
jan's conquest" (Irby and Mangles). There can be no 
doubt, says die Reviewer before mentioned, that these gen- 
tlemen are right in their idea that this work is of the time 
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of Tngaiit or later. The style is eren more florid thaa any- 
thing ve know of that day; but if that be so, a majority of 
tbese 8cu^>Uired mountains must be equally modem : for 
theBsme style Buy be said to run through all (Quarterly 
Review, No. cxvii. p. 119). As a matter of course, some 
of tbese monuments must be of a more recent date than 
odiers ; yet I oannot believe that tiie Roman style vraa first 
introduced into Edom at the time of Trajan's conquest : it 
would certainly be much nearer the truth to say, that the 
Edomitea had taught the science of architecture to the 
Corinthians and Romans many ages previously; for, 
according to the Roman legend, the &ther of the Tuscan 
Tarquin came from Corinth : and according to the Rabbis, 
the Tuscans themselves were a colony from Edom. 

Of the tombs hitherto discovered, it is natural that the 
greater number should consist of those, which offer to the 
traveller's notice a splendid &<;ade in Uie front of the rock ; 
from the dangers of the place, it was quite impossible to 
think for a moment of making ezcavataons for the purposes 
of &rther discovery ; yet one instance occurs of a septilchral 
cave internally ornamented like those so often found in 
Tuscany. The discovery was made in consequence of the 
dilapidations caused by time, which drew the attention of 
the traveller, and afforded admission through some broken 
and irregular openings : " Without any thing to indicate 
it, except some irregular and broken openings, we found a 
tomb, the interior of which is calculated to ezcUe attention, 
because it is unique in the valley, where, as I have already 
remarked, the monuments in general, however rich exter- 
nally, present nothing in the interior except coarsely chi- . 
soiled walla. It is unnecessary for me here to explain the 
merit of the architectural details of this excavation; the 
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drawing gives & sufficiently exact idea of them to render 
every other description snperflnoDs." (Laborde, p. 188.) 
With diis engranng of " The interior of a tomb," given 
also in Keith, should be compared the sixty-fourth plate of 
Micali, which represents two sepulchres of Tarquinia ex- 
cavated in the tu& rock ; Uiey are in the same style as the 
Idumean, but much more highly ornamented. Micali, iii. 
p. 108. 

It sfipears t^at the Edomites, as well as the Tuscans, 
had their histriones and tlieatres ; the excavation that most 
ezdted ear attention, (says Laborde,) wasamst theatre 
in the bosom of the mountain, gnrmounted, and, in some 
degree, sheltered by the rocks. To scoop out a theatre in 
the side of a mountain, seems to be an enterprise of infinite 
labour; but to form it thus from a rocky substance, is an 
enterprbe still more astonishing (p. 162). There is a 
aimiUr excavation at Sutrium, which Micali attributes, 
erroneously I think, not to the Tuscans, but to the later 
Romans : " The amphiUieatre at Sutrium is not of Tuscan, 
but Roman workmanship ; it presents however a wonderful 
sight ; all excavated, as it is, out of the solid rock." Vol. i. 
p. 152. 

That the primeval Edomites were a highly civilized 
and commercial people, appears from the following autho- 
rities which have been collected by Dr. Keith : " Petra," 
to use the words of Dr. Vincent, by whom the state of its 
ancient commerce was described before its ruins were 
discovered, " is the capital of Edom or Seir, the Idumea or 
Arabia Petrea of the Greeks, the Nabatea, considered both 
by. get^^phers, historians, and poets, as the source of all 
the predous commodities of the East." The caravans, in 
all agest from Minea, in the interior of Arabia, and from 
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GerriiB, on the gulf of Pcraa, from Hadraraant on die 
ocean, and some even from Sabea or Yemen, appear to 
have pointed to Petra as a connnon centre; and from 
Petra the trade seems again to have branched oat into 
every direction, to I^ypt, Palestine, and Syria, tlirongh 
Arsiooe, Gaza, Tyre, Jernsalem, Damascus, and a variety 
of subordinate routes, that all terminated on the Mediterra* 
nean. There is every proof that is requisite to show, that 
the Tyrians and Sidonians were the first merchants who 
introduced the produce of India to all the nations whic^ 
endrcled the Mediterranean ; so there n the strongest 
evidence to prove, that the Tyrians obtained all theb com- 
mofSties from Arabia. But if Arabia was the centre of 
this commerce, Petra was the point to which all the Ara- 
bians tended from the three sides <tf their vast peninsula 
(p. 172). While splendid remains of ancient art g^ve un- 
doubted proof, that wisdom and miderstanding subsisted in 
the Mount of Esau after the age of the prophets, the first 
of modem philosophers ' thus speaks of the wisdom of the 
Edomites in the earliest ages: "The ]B^;yptiaQS having 
learned the skill of the Edomites *, began now to observe 
the position of the stars, and the length of the solar year, 
for enabling them to know the position of the stars at any 
time, and to sail by them at all times witliout sight of the 
shore ; and this gave a beginning to astronomy and naviga- 
tion." — " It seems that letters, and astronomy, and the 
trade of carpenters, were invented by the merchants of 



' Sir Isaac NencoD'i Chronology of Ancient Kingdoms. 

■ Theie Edomilet vera cenainl; Cuihites ; tad the ciroumitance point* 
to the hightj important &ict o! a very early intercauree betneen the Cushite* 
and Edomitea, bb in the case of l^rhakah at a later peiiod. Compare 
Quart. Review, rd. xlULp. 134. ff.; and above, Part III. ch. 1. 
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the Red Sea, and that they were propagated from Arabia 
Petnea into t^ypt, ChaMea, Syria, Asia Minor, and 
Europe" (p. 205). 

The Tuscwis, as already mentioned, were a naval and 
commercial people, who commanded the navigation of the 
Mediterranean; concerning the Edomites, we have no 
such direct testimony, but there is inddental evidence 
from which we may infer tbeir naval character. " King 
Solomon made a navy of ships in Ezion Geber, which is 
beside Eloth, on the shore of the Ked Sea, in the land of 
Edom; and they came to Ophir." (I Kings, ix. 26.) 
lliis communication with the remoter East through the 
Red Sea, was not primarily dae to the enterprisiog spirit 
of Solomon ; the trade with Extern India, which fell into 
hia hands after the reduction of Edom by bia predecessor 
David, and which so enriched Jerusalem, had been pre- 
viously concentrated in E^om during its flourishing period, 
and contributed to the greatness of Petra, whose wonderful 
ruins have lately been discovered. 

T'irluikah. — In classical authors there is no direct tes- 
timony to the Edomitish navigation westward ; but there is 
reason to think, that the great conqueror Taracos or Tear- 
con was connected with this people. According to Jalm, 
" Tirhakah, Taracos or Tearcon, king of Cosh, was one of 
the greatest heroes of antiquity ; he not only ruled over 
the Arabian, and African or Ethiopian Cush, but also over 
Egypt, and is said to have pushed his conquests as for as 
the pillars of Hercules. Strabo states, that Sesostris, king 
of Egypt, and Tearcon (Taracos, Tirhakah), king of the 
iEthiopiana, extended tbeir expeditions as Eu as Europe ; 
but Nebuchadnezzar, who is venerated by the Chaldseans, 
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even more than Hercolea is by the Greeks, went not only 
to the pillars of Hercules (for so &r, according to Megas- 
t^enee, had Tearcon penetrated), but marched through 
Spfun to Thrace and Pontus." (Hebr. Com. toL i. 
p. 145. 16ft.) 

It was this great conqueror Tirhakah, who ahumed 
Sennacherib, king of Assyria, at the siege of Jerusalem. 
In the dynasties of Manetho preserved by Eusebius, lie is 
called Taracofi; and from die account of Megaatheoes, 
preserved in Strabo (lib. xv.), where he is called Tearcon, it 
is evident that he had acquired great warlike fame (Roaen- 
muller in Isaiah xzxvil. 9). 

Tarak, or Taraco, was found by Mr. Salt on more than 
one monument in Nubia and Egypt, as well as by Cham- 
poUion in the European collections. Tarak, or Taraco, is 
without doubt the Tirhakah, the Ethiopian, who came out 
to fight against Sennacherib (Quart. R«view, vol xliii. 
p. 154). 

The twenty-fiflh or .^tliiopic dynasty of the kings of 
Egypt, according to Manetho, is thus given by Jahn at the 
end of hb Hebrew Commonwealth ; I have added the 



Sabbacon reigned 12 years 732—730 

Sevechus {2 Kings xvii. 4.) 14 .... 720—706 

Tarachns (2 Kings ai. 9.) . 20 .... 706—686 

The Arabian Gush, in its original and limited sense, lay 
to the South-east of the Dead Sea ; but it is evident, that 
£dom must have formed a part of the extensive kingdom 
of llrhakah ; he carried his conquests to the extremities of 
the Mediterranean, and was contemporary with Sennacherib 
about 700 B.C. Now Tarchon, who gave his name to Tar- 
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quinii, was the liero placed at the head of the Tuscan tra- 
ditions ; he was the founder of the twelve states in Etruris 
Proper, and also of those in the valley of the Fo; the 
whole Etruscan confederacy is referred to him (MuUer, i. 
7d). But Tarchon, which is only the Ladn form of the 
name of this hero, was written Tarcha in the original Tus- 
can orthography (tarchu nelle iacrizioiii, giusta la fonna 
. primitiva, Micali, vol. i. p. 116); and this approaches 
suffidently near to the other fonns, Taiachus, Tirhakab, 
&C., to lead us to soppose, that the Tuscan Tarchon was ia 
some way connected wiUi the Coahite Tirhakah, and that 
the Tuscans preserved some indistinct recoUecdon of the 
event. " I suspect," says Nicbnhr, vol. i. p. 377, " that 
there was a connexion between the Roman legend of Tar- 
quin, the assumed supreme head of all Etruria, and the 
Etruscan one of the conqueror Tarchon, the founder oi 
TarquiniL" Certainly, the difference between the com- 
monly received dates of the Eastern Tearcon, and the 
Italian Tarquin, is not so great as to render this impomble, 
particularly when we remember, that the Roman antiquar 
rians themselves differed by six Olympiads on the era of 
the fonndation of Rome ; to say nothing of Ennius, who 
antedates it by more than a century (Niebuhr, vol. i. 
p. 264, ff. see also his account of Tarquin). Tearcon 
reigned 706 — 686; and, according to our hbtories, the 
fother of Tarquin was driven out of Corintli and settled at 
Tarquinii, 660 s.c. This, too, is just the period pointed 
out by the Rabbis for the Edomitieli colonies spreading 
westward : the power of Edom increased, as that of Israel 
declined, in consequence of die two captivities in 720 and 
606, B.C. 

If the Cushites of Tirhakah, who must have come by 
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am, and have spoken a barbarous tongue, did actually make 
a settlement at Tarquinii, this circumstance would fully 
account for the very singular fact, that Negro or Ethiopian 
figures occur among the paintings in Tuscan, sepulchres. 
In a passage already quoted, relating to the tombs at 
Tarquinii, the acknowledged city of Tarchu, Sir yi. Gell 
states : " In the outline of the fatx, the men represented 
in these tombs, bear a strong resemblance to the Negro, 
OT to the Ethiopian figures of E^ptian paintings." (Com> 
pare Micali, plate 90.) We find, in Polybius, vestigeB of 
an obsolete tradition, th^ a race of black men lived on the 
banks of the Eridanus : " There is no need to add to our 
description of this river the many sad and tragical fables 
with which the Greeks have filled dieir histories ; of the 
fell of Phaeton ; the tears of the Poplars ; and that race of 
Mack men who live upon the river, and are sfud riiU to 
wear the habit of mourning in memory of Phaeton's death." 
(Hampton's Polybius, b. ii. ch. u.) In the next chapter 
I have attempted to determine the locality of the river 
Eridanus ; in the above passage, Polybius seems to place 
it in Ethiopia, and Ovid (Met. ii. 236) connects the colour 
of the Ethiopians with the &U of Phaeton into the Erida- 
nus. The following Idumean legend, which Laborde 
beard from Arabs on the spot, is connected with this sub- 
ject: — "The tradition, the origin of which it would be 
interesting to discover, previuling amongst the Arabs con- 
cerning these reservoirs (near to Ameim^ in Idumea), is to 
this effect. In former times, the king of the negroes came 
to ravage tias country with innumerable troops. He had 
already, it was sud, driven before him the whole of the 
inhabitants, when, having arrived in the plain of Ameim^, 
he wished to quench his thirst in these mtems ; bending 
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down to the surface of the water, after the manner of the 
Arabs, he fell in. One of his guards, who ran to assist 
him, fell in also ; and another, endeavouring to rescue the 
latter, met with the same fete. Thus the whole army was 
swallowed up, and the rock received the name of Macbert 
el Abid. It is scarcely necessary to remark, that the cistern 
would not conimn a hundred persons; but traditions, espe- 
cially those of &e southern countries, do not attend very 
strictly to the rules of probability" (p. 209). 

It appears to me that a slight trace of Tirhakah's con- 
nexion with Italy may be found in Scripture. Commenta- 
tors unanimously agree in stating that the eighteenth 
chapter of Isaiah is one of the most obscure portions of 
prophecy; but they refer it, in a primary sense at least, to 
the destruction of Sennacherib's army : in the last verse of 
chapter xvii. the Assjiian is all but mentioned by name. 
RosenmuUer considers that the pass^e xvii. 12. — xviii, 7. 
forms one complete and distinct section, of which the a^;u- 
ment is " the defeat of Sennacherib, and Tirhakah's embas- 
sies to the remotest nations to announce the event" The 
nation to which Tirhakah sends the messengers, and which 
is so particularly described by the prophet, RosenmuUer 
pbces in the interior of Africa ; I suspect it was situate in 
Italy, for reasons which have already appeared. We learn 
from Megasthenes, in Strabo, tiiat Tarachus, or Tearcon, 
penetrated as iar as the pillars of Hercules ; and we hear 
tidings of Tirhakah in Italy (Chittim) under the name of 
Tarcbu, or Tarchon; also in Sptun (Tarshish), the ancient 
capital Tarraco is called a Tyrrhenian city, Tyrrhenica 
Tarraco. The account of the nation to whom the messen- 
gers are sent is, in Rosenmuller's translation, an exact and 
-graphic description of the old Tyrrhenians in Italy. " Ite 
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Doocii celeres ad gentem inaccesaam et asperam, ad popu- 

luia formidabilem cujus terrain fluvii inundanU" 

With this deecriplion compare Muller's account of the 
TyirlieniaQs : The earlier Greeks were accustomed to build 
their cides at some distance from the coast, through a dread 
of the Tyrrheoian piracies; but the Tyrrheutans always 
settled on lofty promontories, from which ttey could com- 
mand a view of the sea over which they ruled : how harshly 
they treated their c^tives till a ransom was paid, we per- 
ceive from the Attic proverb " Tyrrhenian bonds" (vol. i. 
p. 83). The country in question was a land of rivers ; and 
whether with RosenmuUer we translate " which rivers inun- 
date," or render it according to Bishop Lowth, " which rivers 
noumh," the description is equally applicable to the Tyr- 
rhenian territory, which was irora^o\w(rroc> or ardfidally 
inundated for the purpose of enriching the soil. In the 
more complete and important sense, Bishop Horsley and 
Mr. Faber apply the last verse of chapter xviii. to the 
future reBt(»adon of the Jews by a maritime protestant 
nation ; and they evidently incline towards England ; but 
I shall not look fiirther than Italy, even for the later and 
more important fulfilment of the prophecy ; for the Rabbis 
themselves state that their nation will ultimately return to 
Canaan in a Venetian fleet " The daughter of Tyre shall 
be there with a gift" (Psalm xlv. 12). That Venice was 
the daughter of Tyre, see below, section Tyrrkeni. 

It seems to have been a common idea both among the 
ancients and moderns, that the Tuscans were a powerful 
nation long before the Romans, and previously to the 
period of the Tarquins " : to speak correctly, however, the 

'° Thiuconun, uite Romanum imiierium, laie teira tnuique opei patuere 
(Liv. ». 3B). 
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name of that early people was Tyrrlieniaiis ; — their history 
will be given ferther on. 

Corinth. — Near the south-western point of the neck that 
joins Pel(^imesu8 to northern Greece, and within the 
same rich plain in which Sicyon stands, a moimtain-ridge, 
scarcely three miles long, rises to a height remarkable even 
in a country of lofty mountains. The summit is at the 
northern extremity : three sides are precipices almost per- 
pendicular; and, even on the fourth, ascent is difficult 
Little beneath the pointed vertex is a plentiful source of 
pure water, which, so situated, might help the poets to the 
&ncy that there the winged horse Pegasus, drinking, wab 
caught by Bellerophon. This most advant^eous, and 
nearly inexpugnable post, by the name of Acrocorinthns, 
became the citadel ; and at its foot grew the town of 
Corinth, which, as early as Homer's time, was noted for 
wealth acquired by commerce. For, by land it was the key 
of communication between northern and southern Greece ; 
and by sea it became, through its ports — one on the Saro- 
nic, the other on the Corinthian gulf — the emporium for all 
ibst passed between the East and the West, as fiir as Aua 
on one side, and Italy and Sicily on the other. Bellerophon, 
one of its early princes, acquired by marriage the kingdom 
of Ly(»a in Asia (Mitford's Greece, ch. i.). 

From this description it is evident that Corinth was one 
of the most influential rock fortresses in the possession of 
the Hamites; and we should accordingly expect it to 
occupy an important place in their history. The feet that 
one of its early princes acquired the kingdom of the Soly- 
mean Lycians, points to an ancient connexion between the 
Corinthians, Lycians, and Italians ; and gives a colourbg 
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of probability to the later story that a nobleman of Corinth 
acquired by marrti^ the kingdom of Rome. Andclides, 
in Strabo (lib. v.), says, that some Pelasgians of Lemnos 
and Imbrus joined the Tyrrhenians in their way to Italy : 
it is equally probable that Corinth was one of the places 
which Tearcon or his ce^itains visited on the voyage from 
the East ; and that a Corinthian noble of the old Hamite 
race, upon the victory of the damocraticai party, seized the 
opportunity of esc^ which was afforded by these eastern 
navigators. 

As to Corinth being called the home of Demaratus, a 
hint for ezphdning this might perh^w be derived, says 
Niebuhr, irom tfae resemblance between the earthen vases 
of Tarquinii and of Corinth, which leads us to infer that 
there was some peculiar intercourse between these two 
maritime cities; and perhaps some Corinthian of the same 
name did actually at one timia or other reside in ECruria, 
and gain celebrity (vol. i. p. 369). In the Roman polity 
established by Servius Tultius, the Mastarna of the Tus- 
cans, the horses of the juiighto were maiatauied at the 
expense of the viduse, heiresses and widows, just as in 
Corinth (Cicero de Rep. ii. 20); this is certunly, says 
Muller, a very remarkable coiucidence (vol. i. p. 380). 

According to one accoiint, the adventurers who settled 
in Italy were Mysians under Tarchon and Tyrrhenus, sons 
of Telephus, their king ; so that here Tarchon comes direct 
irom Mysia to Italy. In the story of Demaratus, Tarquin's 
&ther was a Corinthian noble, who, arriving in Italy with 
a princely fortune and retinue, married into the ducal 
fomily at Tarquinii ; consequently his son Tarquin, a na- 
tive born Tuscan, inherited the dignity of Lucumo or Duke 
of Tarquinii; but he was elected king of the Etruscan 
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Union, whose capital was dien at Rinne. Although Niebuhr 
argues that Tarquinius Prisciis was not a Tiucan, but a 
Priscan I^tin, as the name impties; yet he allows that the 
ordinary account of TarquiniuB Frbcob, like tlie Toscaa 
represeDtadon of Servios Tullius under Hie nadre name of 
Mastarna, clearly implies the notion that there was a tame 
when Rome received Tuscan institutioDB from a prince of 
Etmria, and was the great and splendid capita of a power- 
ful Etruscan state (roL i. p. 378). 

Titut- — In Rabbinical phrase, the real first king of Rome 
was an Edotnite, or, in more ordinary language, Tarquinius 
Priscus vaa a Tuscan. I proceed to show, in accordance 
with Jewish tradition, and apparently in oppositicm to our 
received histories, that Titus also, the conqueror of the 
Jews, was a Tuscan. 

What information the Rabbis possessed concerning the 
£domitiBh extraction of Titus, I cannot take upon me to 
say ; but we are told by Suetonius that his great^-grand- 
fatiier, the oldest known member of the fomily, was called 
Titus Flavins Petro ; and we learn from Mnller that each 
of these names has been discovered separately among the 
ancient inscriptions in Tuscan sepulchres, and that the 
Tuscan form was TITE PHLAFE PETRU" {Appen- 

" Thii Femi and the city Petra may possibly be derived bom tbe 
same CuBbite root; thus Pompeii is connected with the Tiuean nune 
Pumpu. Compare Tarchu, Tarqumii, with Petm, PeCrinum in Itaij, and 
the Petrini in Sidly. There was a deme or vard of Petra in Buoile Corinth, 
nhen Demaratns, the reputed father, of Tarquin, fled to Italy (Uetod. 
T. 92). Tbe Italian PetrioiuTi, and Idumean Petra, are more likely to be 
related to some Hamite name, e. g. the Petnu(Palhios), Pecruaim of Scrip- 
ture, than to the Greek Petra, a rock. I may add here that Napata (El Ber- 
kel), the Ethiopian capita] of Tirhakah, bears a striking reEemblance to tbe 
Etruscan town Kepete : and that a soo of Tarquin was named Titiu, 
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diz to Book II. p. 419. 424). The commonly received 
account concerning Vespasian, the fint of the fiunily who 
raised himself from obscuiity, is that his grand&ther was a 
Beadne of low degree ; bat after his accession to the em- 
pire, says Saetonius, the geneBlog;iBts, to his great amuse- 
ment, accommodated him with a pedigree in deducing bis 
family from FiaviuS) the founder of Reate, and one of the 
companions of Hercules (Sueton. in Vespasian, c. xii.). 
The ancient ruins of the Reatine district are all in the 
polygonal, not in the rectangular, style of building (Micali, 
L p. 207) ; eo that this &bulou8 genealt^ of the times of 
Hercules would make Vespasian a Hamite of Fela^^an, 
and not of Tuscan, descent ; but the ordinary report, that 
Titus Flavins Petro was a Reatine, evidentiy meant to 
represent him as a Sabine of Japhite origin ; whidi opinion 
is sufficiently refuted by the evidence of the name itself. 
Suetonius, however, has preserved another account (c. i.), 
though he gave it but little credit ; which carries us at once 
upon Tuscan ground. I must not, says he, withhold the 
statement, though I have not been tdile to authenticate i^ 
that Petro's father came from the Tianspadane district, and 
engaged in contracts for &rming out the agricultural labour 
ers, who annually swanned from Umbria into the land of the 
Salnnes ; and tbat^ in consequence of tltis employment, he 
settied in the Reatine district, and married there. The 
Transpaiiane region formed a part of the northern Tuscan 
union, which stretehed along the valley of the Fo ; accord- 
ing to one tradition, Mantua, on the Transpadane side, was 
founded fr<mi Perusia, in the sepulchres of which occur the 
names of Titus and Petro (Muller, vol. i. p. 137. 4Si4). 

" Primue Idunueas referam tibi, Mantua, pBlina«."->Georg. iii. 12. 
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Tyrrkem. — Bende» Edota, Tyi« and Philktia bear an 
unportant part in the concerns of Italy, not only in past 
hietory, but for times to c(»ne. Isaiah, foreteliing the de- 
struction of Tyre by Nebuchadneszar, says (zziiL 12), 
" Thou slialt no more rejoice, O thou oppressed virgin, 
danghter of Sidon : arise, pass over to Cliittiia, there also 
shalt thou have no rest" And the Rabbis apply all the 
prophecies concerning Tyre and Philistia to Venice, as we 
have seen that they do those concerning Edom to Rome. 
To meet this view on the side of classical history, we may 
connect the Tyrrheni with the people of Tyre, and the 
Phitistina Fossa with the Philistines. 

From tile paronomasia used by the prophet Zechariah, 
" Ttfre did build herself a strong tower'' {ix. 3), iwo int, it 
would almost appear that Tur, Tvpoc, signifies a tower or 
fortress; so that the common derivation of the name TyiNr 
rheni, from tower-builders (Dionys. i. 26), is not, after all, 
so very improbable. The later ishmd city was still one of 
the principal fortresses of the Hamites : although built on 
a precipitous rock, its walls were 150 feet high, and of a 
corresponding thickness (Arrian. de Czped. Alex. ii. 21). 
It lias been often remarked that the Etruscan family 
names terminated in ae, as those of the Romans (the Fabii, 
Clandii, &c.) ended in I'tu; e. g. Lartb and Amth Porsne 
(in Latin, Lars and Aruns Porsenna) : Ceicne (Csecina), 
&c. But I think that the same remark may be extended 
to national names : thus, from the city or district Tur, the 
inhabitants would be called by the Toscans Turne ; in 
Greek, Tvppnvot ; in Latin, Turini. According to Nie- 
buhr, Tuscus is only a variation of an original form Tnrinus: 
Turnus, prince of tite Tyrrhenian Ardea, is nothing else 
than the Latin form of Tyrrhenus ; and the old Latin form 
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of Tyrrhuii must have been Tamie or Turns : in Greek he 
k called Tvppnvov (vol. i. p. 191 ). If the Felasgiiin Tyt^ 
rheniaas who landed at Spina, from Thesaaly, were the 
Arneans aod Cadmeans already mentioned, they must have 
come originally from Tyre itael£ Spina, says Niebulir, 
was e^ predecesior of Venice in the dominion over the 
Adriatic, and is termed a Pelasgian city. With the Rabbis, 
the Tyre of Scripture is now represented by Venice : in 
this view, Venice, whioh succeeded Spina in the command 
of the Adriatic, is made the representative of the Felaigo- 
Tyrthemao settlements. Dr. M'CauI, in his recent trans- 
lation of ICimchi'g Commentary on Zechariali, observes: 
Abarbanel absurdly endeavours to prove that Tyrus here 
(ch. ix.) means Venice (p. 101). 

As the Babbis attach great importance to the connexion 
of Venice with Tyre, it is worth while to consider the 
origin of that Italian city. " The celebrated name of 
Venice or Venetia was formerly diffused over a large and 
ferdle province of Italy. Before the irruption of the Bar- 
barians, fifty Venetian cities flourished In peace and pros- 
perity. Many families of Aquileia, Padua, and the 
adjacent towns, who fled from the sword of the Huns, 
found a safe though obscnre refuge in the neighbouring 
islands. This emigration is not attested by any contempo- 
rary evidence : but the &ct is proved by the event, and the 
circumstances might be preserved by tradition. The citi- 
zens of Aquileia retired to the isle of Gradus ; those of 
Padua (Antenor'a Patavium), to Rivus Altus or Rialto, 
where the city of Venice was afterwards built" (Gibbon, 
ch. xzzv). " The commercial and trading spirit of Venice 
is her inheritance from her parent city, Patavium ; which 
having been founded, according to tradition, long before 
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Rome, by some Trojan emignuits, escaped uninjured amid 
aU the wan and disorders of Italy, — attained to extraotdi- 
nary wealth, — and, in the age of Tiberius, was Uie first 
dty of Italy next to Rome" (Niebuhr, vol. i. p. 163). Of 
Antenor, the founder of this dty, Vii^ says : — 

Qle urbem Patavi sedesque locavit 
Teucrorum. 

Now Niebuhr includes the Trojans, Tyrrheniaiu, and 
Venetians, under the common name of Pelasg^ans, which 
at once places the Venetians among the Hamile nations. I 
shall, therefore, state, upon the authority of the Rabbis, 
that the Veneti of Antenor were Tyrrhenians or Tynans ; 
and, consequently, that Venice is not only the prophetic 
representative, but also the lineal descendant of Tyre. 

I suspect that the Ardeates constituted another colony 
of Tyrians or Canaanit«s in Italy. Virgil says that the 
antnent name of their dty was Ardua, which was afterwards 
modified into Ardea : — 

locus Ardua quondam 
Dictus avu, et nunc magnum manet Ardea nomen. 

The Scholiasts have variously explained the origin of the 
name, but I would suggest that it is derived from Arvad — 
that is, Arudi, the son of Canaan (Gen. x.). The prindpal 
settlement of this Canaanite was in the island Aradus; tbe 
natives of which, in classical history, are called Aradii. 
The Arvadites, or Arudim, were Intimately connected with 
Tyre : " the inhabitants of Zidon and Arud were thy 
mariners, O Tyrus" (Ezek. xxvii. 8); and they were the 
parent stock of the Tyrrhenian Ardeates in Italy ; for they 
also had passed over to Chittim. Niebuhr says, that in 
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a history of tbe origin of FJorence, compiled, perhaps even 
before the time of Cliarleniagne, from Strang popular 
legends and poetical sources, the subjects of Tomus, the 
Ardeates, are called Tarini — that is, Tyrrheni : the same 
name presents itself in tbat of Tnmns, and of the shepherd 
Tyrrhus ; aod was borne without any change by a &mily 
of the Mamilian house. Ardea is designated as a Pelagian 
city by the poet, who styles it an Argive one founded by 
Danae. Now if Ardea is admitted to be a Tyrrhenian dty, 
the legend which represents Si^ntum as a colony of tbe 
Ardeates, extends the spreading of the Felasgians as far as 
Spain; where, moreover, the ancient capital Tarraco has 
been considered as a Tyrrhenian city (vol i. p. 43). 

Niebuhr has observed : It is to the Pelasgian Tyrrhe- 
nians, not to the Etruscans, that we most apply the lines 
of Hesiod (Theogon, 1011 — 15) concerning Agrius and 
Latinus ruling over all the renowned Tyrrhenians (vol. i. 
p. 49). And again: The superiority miuntaiued by tbe 
religion of the Tyrrhenians, and by the arms of the Cas- 
cans, when the two nations united, is implied in the line, 

Sacra Deosque dabo ; socer anna Latinus habeto ; 

only that Latinus himself is to be considered as a Tyrrhe- 
nian (p. 168). Now the Latin name is so connected with 
Rome in the title of the modem Roman empire and Roman 
church, that it is interesting thus to have traced the word 
Latinus to a Tyrrhenian or Tynan source ; for the Rabbis 
say tliat Tyre was tbe chief of the children of Esau. The 
Hamite name of Latium was probably Lat; from which 
the inh(Aitants would be originally called Latne, and after- 
wards Latini. 
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Philistini. — ■The Hebrew term for Philiatia, the subse- 
quent Palestine, is Phliat, ns^Di and the name of the 
people in Tuscan would be Phlistne, trhidi the Latins 
sof^ed into Philistini, as we see in the case of the Pbi- 
listina Fossa. This foss or canal is in the neighbourhood of 
Venice, and it affords a very curious and independent con- 
firmadon of the Rabbinical opinion, that the Philistines 
and Venetians are involved in the same fate. lo a pro- 
phecy concerning^ the second restoration of the Jews, and 
which therefore yet remains to be fulfilled, Isaiah says: 
" The Lord shall set his hand o^aut the ieeond time to recover 
the remnant of his people, which shall be left from Assyria, 
and &om Egypt, and from Pathros, and from Cush, and 
from Elam, and &om Shinar, and from Hamath, and from 
the islands of the sea. And he shall set up an ensigri for 
the nations, and shall assemble the outcasts of Israel, and 
gather together the dispersed of Judah from the four comers 
of the earth. The envy, ako, of Ephraim shall depart, and 
the adveisarieB of Judah shall be cat off: Ephraim shall not 
envy Judah, utd Judah shall not rex Ephraim. But tliey 
shall fly upon the shoulders of the Philistines toward the 
West" (xL. 14). Upon this pass^^ RosenmuUer remarks: 
The Septuagint have rendered the last words by " they 
shall fly in the ships of strangers ;" by which they under- 
stood the vessels of the Philistines and Plienictans. The 
passage was taken in the same sense by Abarbanel, " they 
shall fly on the shoulder of the Philistines ; by which is 
meant the navy of the Philistines, of the Genoeie and Vene- 
tians, which shall bring back the Israelites from the West 
to the East." 

It would appear from many passages of Scripture, that 
there was a close connexion between the Tyrians, Philis- 
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tines, and Edomites. In Amos (ch, i.), a common punish- 
ment is deooimced agtdnst Tyre and Philistia, for delivering 
up their Jewish captives to the Edomites; and Edom ia 
involved in the same doom. By the Rabbis, Tyre is called 
" the chief (^ the cluldren of Esau ;" and Tyre and Philistia 
are assodated in a particular manner by the prophets". 
Although Philistia itself is but a nairow district, the people 
of that race must have had great influence in the West; for 
through them the ht^ land became known to the Greeks 
and Romans, under the name of Palestine. According to 
native accounts, the Phenicians originally dwelt by tiie 
Red Sea; bat migrating thence, they occupied the coast 
of Syria : t^ part of Syria, including the whole district as 
&r as "Egypt, is cslled Palestine (land of the Philistim), 
Herod. viL 89. The words of Ammonius, as given by 
Prideaux at the year 129, afford some interesting particu- 
lars on tJiis subject The Jews, says he, are such by nature 
and from the beginning ; while the Idumeaos were not Jews 
from the b^inning, but Phenidans and Syrians; but being 
afterward subdued by the Jews, and compelled to be dr- 
comdsed, and (o unite into one nation, and to be subject to 
the same laws, they were called Jews. 

This passage from Ammonius anticipates an objection 
which might be raised gainst the Rabbinical theory of the 
ori^n of the Tuscans, on account of circumcision. About 
129, B.C. John Hyrcuius conquered the Idumeans, and 
gave them their choice either to be circumcised and obey 
the law of Moses, or to leave the country : they chose the 
former, and became one people with the Jews (Joseph. 
Antiq. xiii. 9). Hence it is evident that in the second 

" Jer. ilvii. Joel iil Z«ch. ix. 
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century, b.c. the E^omites did not practise tlte rite of <ar- 
cumdsion : at what time it became entirely obsolete is not 
known ; but it is probable that the custom was never 
g^eral among them. 

Mr. Fi^r, in c<Hiunenting apon the pasiage of Isaiah 
xi. 1^ already quoted, says : The Bishop of Killala 
retains the common translation " they shall fly upon tlie 
shoulders," and supposes the passage to mean, that the 
Philistines should furnish the Jews with shipping, for the 
purpose of prosecuting their conqueste westward. This 
seems to me unnaturaL The Bishop defends his optnum 
on the ground, that the Philistines were most probably 
descended from the same ancestors as the Tyrians, that the 
colonies of the Tyrians were scattered throughont the isles 
of the West, and seated even beyond the straits of Gibraltar, 
and that thus their descendants will, agreeably to other 
prophecies, have the office assigned to them of conveying 
the Jews back to their own country in shipping. Though 
I believe that some western maritime Protestant nation 
will be instrumental in restoring a part of the Jews* I do 
not feel convinced that that circumstance is here alluded 
to ". Mr. Faber is openly at variance with Abarbanel, 
who explmns the words " they shall fly upon the shoulders 
of the Philistines," by the navy of the Genoese and Vene- 
tians {the shipping of the Hamite P^>al Tyrians), which 
shall bring back the Israelites from the West to the East ; 
neither do I think that this, or the phrases, " Tyre — ships 
of Tarshish," which are used in other places of Scripture, 
can be legitimately ^plied to a Protestant nation oiJe^Jute 
origin, whether England or otherwise. 

'* General and Connected View of the Prophecies relative Co the Reilora- 
lioD of Judah and Iinel, T<d. i. p. 139. 
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The jadjrment upoa tbe prince of Tynis, in Ezek. xxriii. 
is referred by Mr. Faber to the overthrow of papal Rome. 
He remarks :— Mr. Bicheno I beliere to be right in refer- 
ring this prophecy to the yet future era of the restoraticMi 
of Judah, but I think him mistaken in supposing, that Tyre 
is the type of some great modern commerei^ nation. He 
argues, that the prediction cannot relate to the overthrow 
of papal Rome, because Rome is not a commercial city, 
and does not possess any naval power ; and he censures 
Mr. Eraser for applying it, Uke myself, to the destruction 
of the Papacy. The argument, on which this censure is 
founded, is certainly inconclusive. If it prove any thing, 
it will prove equally, that the apocalyptic Babylon cannot 
be the p^iacy; because the apocalyptic Babylon is de- 
scribed like Tyre, as being a great commercial dty, and 
as having many trading vesseb out at sea (Id. vol. ii. 
p. 53). But, in my opinion, Babylon and Tuscan Rome 
have, equally with Tyre, a suffidently naval character to 
satisfy the conditions of prophecy. The prophet Isaiah 
speaks of the Chaldeans exulting in their ships, ch. zliiL 14, 
on which passive Bishop Lowth gives the classical autho- 
rities. With respect to the naval character of Tuscaii 
Rome, no authorities can be required ; yet I will refer to 
the impression on their coins : " The head of Janus," says 
Niebuhr, "from the earliest times was stamped on the 
Roman As ; the ship, on the reverse side, alludes to the 
maritime sway of the Tyrrhenians" (vol. i. p. 287). But 
the maritime feature of Papal Rome must be looked for 
prinnpally in Tyrian Venice, which, at the formation of 
the Lombardo-Venetian kingdom in 1815, was secured to 
Papal Austria. " The marriage which Venice annually cele- 
brates with the Adriatic was (says Gibbon) contracted in 

a 
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her early infancy. The ambiguous office of hei twelve 
maritune tribunes, is explained by the tradition, that in 
the twelve principal islands, twelve tribunes or judges were 
created by an annual and popular election." (Gibbon, 
eh. XXXV.) In Ezek. xxviii. Tyre is represented, like 
Edom or Rome, as having once held the true iaith, and 
afterwards declining from It; and the Babbis look upon 
Tyre as " the chief of tie children of Esau." Now Eaau 
was brought up with especial favour in the household of 
Isaac j in his youth therefore he was necessarily brought 
by circumtnsion within the pale of the Church ; but when 
he lost the blessing by selling his birthright, he was cast 
oat as proEane from the mountain of God. Mr. Faber 
observes upon the passage of Amos, " the remnant of Edoio, 
and of all the nations upon whom my name hath been 
called, saith the Lord (ix. 12) ;" This expression is re- 
markable, and clearly shows us what kind of nations are 
intended. The mystic Edom and his confederate natjons, 
are not pagans, ignorant of the very name of the Lord, 
but professed worshippers of him. Ag^nst these nominal 
and corrupt believers of the Roman Edom, the wrath of 
God is denounced in almost every prophecy, that treats of 
the restoration of the Jews (voL ii. p. 222). 

The prinoe of Tyre is tiiua described by Ezekiel: " Son 
of man, say unto the prince of Tyre, Thus such the Lord 
God : because thine heart is lifted up, and thou hast said, 
I am a God, I sit in the seat of God in the midst of the 
seas ; yet thou art a man, and not God, though thou set 
thine heart as the heart of God (xxviii 2)." On this pas- 
sage Mr. Faber observes : " The Man of Sin, who is 
described in a manner precisely similar, is, in profession, 
(as Bislu^ Newton observes,) a Christian, and a Christian 
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Bbliop. His sitting in the temple of God plainly implies, 
his having his seat or cathedra in the Christian Church; 
and he sitteth there as God, especially at his inauguration, 
when he sitteth upon the high altar in St. Peter's church, 
and maketh the table of the Lord his footstool, and in that 
position receiveth adoration" (vol. ii. p. 19). The parallel, 
that has been drawn between the customs of Pagan and 
Papal Rome, is well known ; but I have not seen noticed 
the resemblance that obtains between the sacerdotal 
government of the most ancient and of modem Rome. I 
have before observed, that the andent king of Rome was 
elected from the families of the Lucumones, bnt these 
Lucumones themselves were a warlike sacerdotal caste, and 
constituted a priestly aristocracy. " From these &(M we 
may infer with certainty," says MuUer, "that in ECnuia 
the dvil supremacy of the nobles was closely combined 
with their possession of the priestly office : the Etruscan 
polity bore the stamp of ao exclusive dominant caste, 
which formed a sacerdotal aristocracy" (vol. i. p. 374). 
The election of a king-priest, or high pontiff, out of the 
sacerdotal aristocracy, and his subsequent adoration, are 
customs not peculiar to modern Rome, but were common 
to it with the ancient Tuscans and the primeval Cushites ; 
the latter cnrcumstanee is worthy of some notice, as Tirha- 
kah, whom we have already traced to Italy, was king of 
the mighty Cushites in Arabia. According to Diodoms, 
" the laws of the Ethiopians differ not a little from those of 
other nations, piuttcularly in the choice of their kings ; for 
the priests select the most distingubhed individuals of their 
own order; but of those thus selected, whichever the god, 
as he is carried aboat in festal pomp, shall lay hold of, him 
the people elect for their king, and instantly Ml down and 
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otTer him divine lioma^e, the sovereignty being thus epo- 
feired upon him by the providence of tiie gods" (lib. iii. o. 
6). It was a peculiar and characteristic idea of the Jtaliui 
people (says Mailer), to clothe in the habiliments of 
Jupiter the victorious general or ruler, and thus to make 
him the representative of the supreme god. Those robes, 
as well aa the Bceptre and diadem, belonged pr4q>erly to the 
divine array of Jupiter Opiimus Maximus in the capital, 
but they were brought out for the above-named purpose. 
From a similar religious feeling, the person, that was 
honoured with a triumph, coloured his face or whole per- 
son, like the (Cushite sacerdotal) nobles of Meroe, with 
vermilion, according to an old national custom ; the paint- 
ing of Jupiter's statue in the capitol with vermilion was 
specially intrusted to the Censor in later ages. Many of 
the figures on the lids of the sarcophagi in Tuscan sepul- 
chres, have their feces piunted with vermilion, which cus- 
tom has been expliuned with great probability by Gori, as 
signifying a kind of Apotheosis (Muller, vol. i. p. 374). 
The Rabbis have their own explanation of the importance 
attached to this colour. They say that the Roman Empe- 
rors were dressed in scarlet, because Esau was of a red 
colour ; and that the Cardinals also wear a red dreas iw 
the same reason (Basn^e, book xi). 

The Ethiopians (says Diodorus Siculus) are said to 
have been the inventors of pomps, sacrifices, solemn assem- 
blies, and other honours ptud to the gods. The Tuscans 
under Tarquin have the credit of introducing these solem- 
nities into primidve Rome ; and no one will feel inclined to 
refuse precedence on this point to the sacerdotal govenw 
ment of modem Rome. 

From the &cts menUoned in this chapter it would almost 
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appear, that Esau joined himself to the Cushites of Arabia, 
as Ishmael had previously become identified with the 
Mitnites. 

T&rte /tbrahamic Raeet. — To Abraham it was promised, 
that he should be the father of many nations, and that 
kings should come out of him. In the direct line was his 
grandson Jacob, the bther of the Israelites, and to whom, 
in particular, was granted the blessing ; collaterally there 
were two, and only two other heads of Abrahamic races 
who received a blessing, — Ishmael, the brother of Isaac ; 
and Esau, die brother of Jacob. From Ishmael sprang 
tiie Arabian race, in which, under the character of Saracens, 
or rather of Mahometans, was marvellously fulfilled his 
share in the promise to Abraham. From Esau were 
derived the Edomites, at one period a powerful nation, but 
which never could be placed in comparison with the Ara- 
bians for multitude; as Romans, however, the Edomites 
present a complete uniformity and correspondence with the 
other two great Abrahamic races. How amply, under any 
point of view, has the promise to Abraham been fulfilled; 
but of how' many more nations and kings must he have 
been the father, if his posterity does indeed include the 
Israelites, Mahometans, and Romans ! 

It was not to be expected that the Rabbis would make 
use of the word Christians, but tbeir application of the 
term Edomites, in that sense, has created some surprise. 
Their ordinary denomination for the members of the Latin 
Church is Edomites, as Islmaelites is that for Mahometans; 
both these names occur in Abarbanel's commentary on the 
passage of Zecbariah: "Awake, O sword, against my 
shepherd, and against the man that is my fellow, siutb the 
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Lord of hosta" (ziii. 7). The interpretation of this pas- 
sage most appropriate in my eyes, is {sayB AbaHmnel), 
tliat the words "my sheplienl" are spoken of the pn^liet 
of tiie Ishmaelites, whom they call Mahomet, of wliom 
they say, that God sent him into the world to feed hie 
sheep, the children of men ; and that the words " the man 
my fellow," are spoken of Jesus the Nazuene, for, accord- 
ii^ to the sentiments of the children of Edom, and their 
&ith, he was the Son of God, and of the same substance, 
and therefore he is called according to their words, " the 
man that iB my fellow." Abarbanel here plainly and posi- 
tively asserts, that these words express the Christian doc- 
trine of the deity of t^e Messiah (M'Caul on Kimchi's 
Zechariah, p. 170. 173). 

Concerning Esau it is said, " Thou shalt serve thy bro- 
ther ; but it shall come to pass when thou shalt have ike 
dominion, that thou shalt break his yoke from off thy neck*' 
(Gen. zzvii. 40). lliis prophecy was pvtly accomplished 
in the days of Jehoram, when Edom recovered her inde- 
pendence; but its complete fulfilment took place under 
Titus, " the descendant of Esau," when he subverted the 
Jewish nation and polity by the conquest of Jerusalem, 
and the destruction of their temple. The Jerusalem Tar- 
gum thus paraphrases the passage of Esau's blessing : And 
it shall be when the sons of Jacob attend to the law, and 
observe the precepts, they shall impose the yoke of servi- 
tude upon thy neck ; but when they shall turn away them- 
selves from studying the law, and neglect the precepts, 
behold then thou shalt shake off the yoke of servitude from 
thy neck. Now, at no period of their whole career, was 
the study of the law, or the practice of their religion, at so 
low an ebb among the Jews, as at the linal dissolution of 
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their state. " Had the Romans delayed to come," says 
Josephus, "against these execrable persons, I believe 
either the earth would have swallowed up, or a deluge 
would have swept away their dty, or fire from heaven 
would have consumed it, as it did Sodom ; for it brought 
forth a generation of men bi more wicked than they who 
suffered such things" (Jewish War, v, 13). " Whilst they 
trampled under foot every human law, they ridiculed 
religion, and scoffed at the oracles of the prophets as the 
lit^ng of impostors" (Ibid. iv. 6). 

Nature of Prophecy. — Since the discovery of the ruins of 
Petra, an opinioD seeifis to have arisen that the prophecies 
concerning Edom have received not only a most unexpect- 
edly complete, but also a final accomplishment. On the 
texts, "■ There shall not be any remaining of the house of 
Esau; — Edom shall be cut off for ever," Dr. Keith re- 
marks : The aliens of Judah ever look with wistful eyes to 
the land of their fethers; but no Edomite is now to be 
found to dispute the right of any animal to the possession 
of it^ or to banish the owl from the .temples and tombs of 
Edom. But the house of Esau did remain, and existed in 
great power, till after the commencement of the Christian 
era, — a period &r too remote from the date of the predic- 
tion for their subsequent history to have been foreseen by 
man. The Idumeans were hood after mingled with the 
Nabatheans ; and in the third century their langu^^ was 
disused, and their very name, as de»gnating any people, 
had utterly perished ; and their country itself having be> 
come an outcast from Syria, among whose kingdoms it had 
long been numbered, was united to Arabia Petreea. Though 
the descendants of the twin-born Esau and Jacob have met 
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a diametrically opposite &te,'the iatt is no leas morreUouB 
and undispnted tban the prediction id each case is alike 
obvious and true. While the posterity of Jacob have been 
" dispersed in every country under heaven," and are " scat- 
tered among all nations," and have ever remuned distinct 
from themall; and whilst it is also declared that "afuU end 
will never be made of them;" the Edomites, though they 
existed as a nation for more than seventeen hundred years, 
have, as a period of nearly equal duration has proved, been 
cut off for ever ; and while Jews are in every land, there U 
■not any remaining, on any spot of earth, rfihe koute of Emit 
(p. 215). 

These remarks are very just and obvious in a limited 
sense ; but since I find myself, as to the general principle, 
so unexpectedly supported by the Rabbis who continue out 
tiie prophecies of Edom to Rome, I shall not hesitate to 
repeat here what I have said in my " Essays on the Ante- 
diluvian Age." In that short sketch of the antediluvian 
church, I had occasion briefly to discuss the nature and 
object of prophecy; and I endeavoured to establish from 
the expression of St. Peter (Second Epistle, i. 20), which I 
translate " Not any prophecy of Scripture is of individual 
fulfilment," that there are certain avrnvtckmitu^, or succeg- 
sive and more complete fulfilments of the same prophecy. 
** Hence the Christian may stiU read concerning the deli- 
verance of Christ's church from her mystic enemies — 
Assyria and Edom — in the same page which formerly com- 
forted the Jew with the assurance of a temporal deliverance 
from those persecuting kingdoms. Indeed, these adversa- 
ries of the Jews are spoken of in such august terms, as show 
in themselves tliat the language has but a very subordinate 
reference to a Sennacherib, &c. We at once behold a 
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greater power than an Assyrian king in Uie following apos- 
tropLe : " Tboa shalt pronounce this parable upon the king 
of Babylon, and say : — 

" Hov art thon &llen from hearen, Lucifer, son gf the morning ! 
An cut down to the BBTth, diou tliat didat subdue the nations 1 
Yet thou didit aaj in thine heart, I will ascend the heavens i 
Above the stars of God I will exalt my throne. 
I wis ascend above the heights of the doudB { I will be like the 

Most High; 
But thou shalt be brought down to the grave, to the ndes of th« 

{rit" — Isush xiv. Bp. Lowtb's Version. 

" Remember, O Jehovah, agiuost the children of Edom 
the day of Jerusalem, when they SEud, Down with it, down 
with it, even to the foundation thereof. O daughter of 
Babylon, that art to be destroyed, happy shall he be that 
rewardeth thee, as tbou host served us" (Psalm cxxzvii. 
7,8). 

" When Sennacherib railed and blasphemed agiunst the 
Most High in his attack upon Jerusalem (2 Kings xix.), 
the sentence passed upon him was, '* Behold, I will send a 
blast upon him, &c. And it came to pass that the angel of 
the Lord went out and smote in the camp of the Assyrians 
an hundred fourscore and five thousand." Isaiah, pro- 
phetically describing this supernatural destruction of the 
Assyrian, says of Christ (xi. 4) : — 

" He shall smite the earth with the blast of his mouth. 
And with the breath of his lips he shall elay the wicked one "." 

And again (xiv. 24) : — 

" Surely as I have devised, so shall it be : 
And as I have purposed, it shall stand; 
To crush the Assyrian in my land, 
And to trample him on my mountains." 

" In ihe Chaldee poraphraie, " he Bhall slay the nicked one," is rendered, 
" he «hall destroy ilu wiektd ttmum." 
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" Of tbe first passage (xi. 4) St Paul has made an expli- 
cation to the Man of Sin (2 Thess. ii. 8) ; and thus identi- 
fied this Assyrian with the Babylon of Rev. xviii. The 
bte of Sennacherib's army leads us to suppose that the Man 
of Sin, also, will meet with a supernatural destruction in the 
holy land, near to Jerusatem." 

And again : " The prophecy of our Lord (Matt zxiv.) 
concerning the introduction of Christianity at the subver- 
sion of the Jewish polity, is even more applicable to the 
complete establishment of Messiah's kingdom at the end of 
the times of the Gentiles. Its primary fulfilment, in the 
destruction of Jerusalem, presented a fiery ordeal to the 
men of that generation ; but its fuller completion in the 
utter destruction of tbe fourth, or Roman empire, will prove 
a fiimace seven times more heated, to try the ffuth of another 
generation. Almost every particular that is mentioned by 
our Lord among the signs of his former coming, will be 
repeated in a new cycle during the coming of his great and 
terrible day : nation shall rise against nation, and kingdom 
against kingdom j because iniquity shall abound, the love 
of many shall wax cold; there shall arise false Christs and 
false prophets ; Jenualem shall again be compassed with ar- 
mies cf the Roman empire ; in the holy place shall be seen a 
still greater abomination of desolation, even the idolatrous 
eimgTU of a nominally Christian Church ; the Gospel must 
first be published among all nations ; and as a snare shall 
that day come on all them that dwell on the &ce of the 
whole eartii "." 

Mr. Faber observes, that, as ^ as matters of this kind 



" Antediluvian Age, Essay iii. For the distinct fulfilment of the pro- 
phecy (Mult, xxiv.) Bt the end of (be Jewish age, «ee B»Bay vii. note i. 
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are capable of proof, the opinion of Bishop Horsley, or at 
leaat something very like his opinion, seems to be proved. 
I have an unfashionable partiality, says the Bishop in his 
letter to Mr. King, for the opinions of antiquity. I think 
there is ground in the prophecies for the notion of the early 
fitthers, that Palestine is the st^e on which Antichrist, in 
the height of his impiety, will perish. I am much inclined, 
too, to assent to another opinion of the Others, that a small 
band of the Jews will join Antichrist, and be active instru- 
ments of his persecutions. And I agree with you that it is 
not unlikely that this small part of the Jews will be settied 
in Jerusalem, under the protection of Antichrist ( Connected 
View, voL it. p. 111). The subject of " Antichrist past and 
to come," in this point of view, is discussed in my eighth 
Essay. 

Many Protestant writers think that there will be no 
national restoration of the Jews to the land and privileges 
of their forefathers; and they argue that the numerous 
sablime promises in Scripture, relative to the future glories 
of the Jews and of Jerusalem, are to be understood of the 
Christian ChuTch, of which the Jewish Church was s 
figure. But Dr. M'Caul, who ably contends for the gram- 
matical, in opposition to the figurative, acceptation of these 
prophecies, observes : "It behoves all Protestants to consider 
how they will advocate a principle essentially necessary to 
the very existence of Roman usurpation, especially when 
that principle is, like most of the Romish peculiarities, an 
innovation, and a departure from Christian antiquity. The 
writers who were nearest the apostolic times, and who lived 
in the purest period of the Church's historj', were the most 
likely to know the apostolic mode of interpretation ; and, if 
apostolic tradition is to be found anywhere, it is to be looked 
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for amongst them, ratfaer than amongst Ibose who were fuN 
ther removed. As the Cbarch grew older, the pretensions 
of Rome grew bolder ; and the grammaUcal interpretation, 
as being inconsistent with those pretensions, was naturally- 
rejected as a heresy. The Roman Church's claim to nni- 
versal supremacy, necessarily pre-supposes a figurative 
interpretation of the prophecies relatiug to Israel ; for, if 
Jerusalem be the (Aty of tbe Grreat King, and is yet to be 
rebuilt and glorified, and to become the reli^ous metropolis 
of the world, Rome sinks into insignificance ; she is neither 
the mother nor the mistress of all tbe churches, and all her 
pretenuons vanish. The hopes of Israel's future restora- 
tion and glory supply the very strongest arguments against 
all tbe chums of Rome; whereas the so-called spiritual 
interpretation is the only mode whereby she can evade 
the overpowering mass of propheUc evidence against her 
usurped dominion "." In this passage we plunly perceive, 
under a new form, the original stru^le between Edom 
and Israel for the superiority ; and it is foretold that the 
warfore will be kept up until the prophetic period — the 
times of the Gentiles — shall be fulfilled; until the four 
great Hamite empires shall be entirely superseded by the 
fifth or spiritual kingdom of the Messiah. 

" It is worthy of notice," says Mr. Faber, " that the 
learned among tbe Jews have ever considered Edom as a 
type of Rome; whence they Interpret those propfaedes, 
wliich foretel some future calamities about to betal Edom, 
as relating, not to the literal Edom, but to his antitype 
Rome ; or, as they might more accurately have expressed 

Restoration of the levn, by Dr. 
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'tlipin8«lve»|.tp tb£ Roman empire ; for Edpm beiug a king- 
doiq^, hie antitype raiut be a, kio^^om likewise. Thus R. 
Kimcht tise^U, that " whatever tlie prophets have spoken 
of Uie destructdon of £dom io the last times, they have 
spoken concerning Rome ;" and that, ** when Rome shall 
be kud waste, Uiere shall be redemption to Israel." The 
same commentator applies the thirty-fourth chiqiter of 
Isaiah, which, like the prophecy (Isaiah buL and Liiii.) 
DOW under consideration, literally treaU of the desolation of 
Edom and the Lord's sacrifice in Bozrah, to the downfidi 
of Rome; and dtes witli marks of approbation the Chaldee 
expo^tion of the nioth verse, " The streams of Rome shall 
be chauged into pitch." It is suGGcientiy evident, indeed, 
that the two predictions are so entirely parallel to eacJi 
other, that tiiey must both relate to the same events. The 
thirty-fourth and thirty-fifth chapters compose one prophecy, 
as the sixty-second and sisty-third compose another. They 
botii equally treat of the restoration of Judah, and the 
down&ll of the antichristian Roman confederacy under the 
mystical name of Edom. The only difference between them 
is, that in the one the overthrow of Antichrist is first men- 
tioned, and in the other the restoration of Judah. R. Kimcbi 
applies, in a similar manner, the whole twenty-fourth ch^- 
ter of Isaiah to the destruction of Edom and the return of 
Israel, declaring it to be a prophecy yet unaccomplished; 
and what he understands by Edom, be shows by his com- 
mentary on the NXteenth verse i " Whoever inquires into 
the destruction of Rome, let him diligenUy examine the 
whole book of the I.ord." Both he and R. Solomon Jarchi 
use exactiy the same language when paraplirasing the 
eleventh verse of the twenty-first chapter of Istuah : " The 
burden of Dumah, which is Edom," says R. Jarchi ; " The 
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burden of Rome," says R. Kimcl)!. The Tai^um on the 
twenty-second verse of the fourth chapter of Lamentations, 
is composed on precisely tlie same principle of mystic in- 
terpretation : " And after thine iniquity shall be accom- 
plished, O congregation of Zion, thon sfaalt be delivered 
by the biuid of Messiah, and Elias the high-priest"; and 
the Lord shall no more cause thee to migrate into other 
countries ; and in that time I will visit thine iniquity, O 
Rome, which art built in Italy, and art full of the troops of 
the sons of Edom." In fine, R. Abraham Sebah, com- 
menting on the first cluster of Genesis, says, tbat^ While 
the sixth milleiinary of the world is running out and draw- 
ing near to a close, Rome shall be destroyed, and the Jews 
shall return from their dispersion. 

" In thus closely connecting together the down&U of the 
Roman Antichristian faction, and the restoration of Judah, 
the Hebrew doctors seem to me to be perfectly right; an 
attentive perusal of the ancient Scriptures, not to mention 
those of the New Testament, must unavoidably lead every 
person to the same conclusion. Snch prophecies as are 
uachronolo^cal, rarely foretel the return of the Jews 
without declaring, that at the very same season, there shall 
be a tremendous overthrow of God's enemies. These 
enemies they sometimes describe as a great confederacy of 
many nations : at other times they designate them by the 
general name of Edom. What then are we to understand 
by the power or powers termed Edom, at the yet future 
period of the restoration of Israel ? This we are abnndsntiy 
taught, in a manner that can scarcely be misunderstood, by 
the two chronological prophets, Daniel and St. John. At 

" The future return of Elias and finocli a discussed at lai^e in my Ante- 
diluvian Age, Essay ix, and in Dr. M'Caul'a Two Sermons already quoted. 
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tbe close of a certain grand period, indifferently styled 
three times (or years) and a half, forty-two months, and 
1260 days, all which equ^Iy mean 1260 natural years, the 
last or Roman beast and his little tyiaoDtcal horn, are to 
begin to be destroyed. At the close of the very same 
period, tbe power of the Jews is to cease to be scattered ; 
or, in other words, is to begio to be restored. At this 
time, likewise, a power noted for atheism, infidelity, and 
tyranny ; a power, which should spring up after the era of 
tbe Reformation, is to come to its end, none being able to 
help it, after having first invaded Palestine, and taken 
Jerusalem. And at the close of these same 1260 years, 
St. John declares, that the great Roman beast under his 
last head, hb colleague the &l&e Rombh prophet, or the 
two-homed beast (which answer to the ten-horned beast, 
and the little horn of Daniel), aod his confederates, the 
vassal kings of the Latin empire, shall be totally over* 
thrown by the word of God at Megiddo in Palestine ; and 
that the winepress shall be trodden in a country 1600 fur- 
longs in length, which is the precise measure of the Holy 
LAnd. Now, lunce the restoration of the Jews is to com- 
mence at tbe end of the 1260 years ; and since the un- 
speakable time of trouble, during which the Roman beast 
under his last head, the atheistical king, the false prophet, 
and the confederated Latin sovereigns, will be overthrown, 
is to be contemporary with the restoration of the Jews; 
since, likewise, whenever the Jews are restored, a confede- 
racy of God's enemies, more than once mystically deno- 
minated Edom, is to be utterly broken by the victorious 
Messiah at his Second Advent ; it will necessarily follow, 
that what Ismah terms Edom, must be the confederacy of 
the ten-homed beast, the little horn, and tbe atheistical 
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kuig ; that is to say, the mystic Edom must be, what the 
Hebrew doctors liave rightly judged him to be, some grand 
confederacy formed, during the last days, within the limits 
of the Roman empire. And at this conclusion they might 
most assuredly arrive, merely by comparing blether differ- 
ent parts of their own Scriptures, St. John, indeed, both 
confirms the conclusion, and throws a yet stronger light on 
the subject; but the conclusion itself might hare been 
equally drawn, had be never written the Apocalypse; and, 
accordingly, we find that it actually has been drawn, not 
merely by Christian, but by Jewish, commeatators. Ou 
the whole, we may safely venture to assert, that the vin- 
tage, described by Isaiah, is the same as the vintage pre- 
dicted both by Joel and St. John ; they equally reUte to 
the overthrow of Antichrist and his associates" (Faber's 
Connected View, vol. i. p. 312). 

The Tuscans were remarkable for numerical speculations 
relating to the length of the life of man and of nations. 
Their history, which embraces the whole course of time, 
was included in a series of secies (esecula). A n^nral 
secle was measured by the duration of man's longest life. 
The first secle of a state ended with the death of the citizen 
who lived the longest among the persons born on the day 
it was founded ; the second lasted until none was left of all 
who were living at the close of the first ; and so on for the 
rest. The duration of every people was fixed beforehand ; 
a definite number of these natural secies, which varied 
however for different nations, constituted the secular day, 
to which the existence of the nation was limited. The 
Etruscan secular day, it is sud, consbted of ten ; the 
Roman day, of twelve secies. According to the Etruscans, 
tlie human race of the present creation has eight such days 
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assigned to it; each day to a fresh people ; and during the 
continuance of one people, prophecy is to be in honour ; 
daring that of another, in abasement. They taught, that 
the expiration of each secular day was announced from 
heaven by wonders and signs, intelligible to them ; bo was 
the close of every natural secle, ton of which, of unequal 
length, made up tlie great day of the Etruscans; the 
signs, by which each of these epochs had been announced, 
were recorded in their history. See Niebuhr, voL i. p. 135. 
The augury of the twelve feted vultures of Romulus, 
was a poetical mode of expressing an_ Etruscan prophecy, 
that a period of twelve secies was allotted to Rome. "This 
prophecy," says Niebuhr, " was never forgotton ; and in 
the twelfth century of the city, which is divided between 
the fourth and fifth of our era, filled all the adherents of the 
old reli^on with alarm ; as every thing was visibly verging 
toward ruin, and their ^th was opprest. According to 
Varro's Fasti, the twelfth secle, if each, after the custom of 
the later Romans, was assumed equal to a century, would 
end with the year 440 ; but although the tnun of calamities 
that broke in with the fifth century of our era, gave an 
air of probability to this interpretation in the minds of those 
who were then living, a Tuscan aruspex would, neverthe- 
less, have rejected it. As an average number for secies of 
an indefinite length, determined by the life of man, and as 
an astronomical cyclical period, a hundred and ten years 
were properly the measure of a secle. This brings the 
sum of the years contained in twelve secies to 1320, and the 
end of the term assigned to Rome, to an epoch when it may 
be said with strict truth, that the city of Romulus ceased to 
exist According to Varro's chronology, the twelfth secle 
Would have ended with a.d. 566; according to Cincius, to 
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wliom tlie Etruscan would probably have given the pre- 
ference, with A.D. 591, the first year of the pontifiGate of 
Gregory the Great. lo mtber case, the time expiree in 
the latter half of the sixth century of our era ; when the 
eiCy, after having been more than once taken by atorm, saw 
the remnant that die sword had spared, wasdng away by 
hunger and pesdlence ; when the senate and the old bmi- 
lies which were sdll left, were exterminated by Totila, so 
that scarcely the name of senator, or a shadow of a muni- 
cipal consdtudon survived ; when Rome was subjected to 
the degrading rule of an Eastern exarch, who resided at a 
distance from her ; when the old religion, and along with 
it all hereditary usages, were abolished, and a new religion 
was preaching other virtues, and another kind of happiness 
exclusively, and was condemning sins unreproved by the 
old morality; when the ancient sciences and arts, all old 
memorials and monuments, were looked upon as an abomi- 
nadon, the great men of anient dmes as doomed to hope- 
less perdidon ; and Rome, having been disarmed for ever, 
was become the capital of a spiritual empire, which, after 
the lapse of twelve centuries, we have seen interrupted in 
onr days" (Niebubr, vol. i. p. 221). 

The terminadon of another great secular day of Rome, 
of twelve more secies, under its new character of a spiritual 
empire, as mentioned by Niebubr, cannot fail to remind 
the reader of the 1260 years, which are so closely c<m- 
nected with the desdny of spiritual Rome in the Scrip- 
tures. The notion that the prophecy in Rev. xiii. relates 
to the descendants of the ancient Tuscans, seems to be 
confirmed by their mysterious dealing in numbers : " Here 
is wisdom; let him that hath understanding count the 
number of the beaSt j for it is the number of a man : and 
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kis number is six bundred tbree-score and sbu" Niebuhr, 
as we have seen, considers that a period of a hundred and 
ten years was properly the measure of an Etroscan secle ; 
he probably fixed on this period, as the nearest round 
number which arises from dividing 781 by 7; for, it ia 
said, that the first seven seclee amounted to seven hundred 
and eighty-one years. The seven natural secies, however, 
necessarily varied in length, and they are stated to have 
ranged innn a bundred and five to a hundred and twenty- 
three years; but since the first four are known to have 
contained exactly a hundred and five years each ", and 
since they all depended on the length of human life, it is 
something more than a mere probability, that as three 
actually ranged from a hundred and five upwards to a hun- 
dred and twenty-three years, the remaining three of the 
ten Etruscan secies should &11 as much below a hundred 
and five, and so give an average of a hundred and five, and 
not of a hundred and ten years. In this case, the twelve 
seclea, allotted by Etruscan tradition to the existence of 
Pagan Rome, would exactly correspond with the 1260 
years of spiritual Rome. If we use this measure instead 
of Niebuhr's, in calculating the twelve Roman secies, we 
arrive at the following results : According to Varro, 
Rome was founded Olymp. vi. 3, and its twelfth sede 
would close A.D. 506 ; but according to the chronology of 
Cincius, which Niebuhr says an Etruscan would prefer, 
the era of the city was fixed to Olymp. xii. 4, and the 
secular day of Pagan Rome wouhl terminate 531. The 
commencement of the 1260 years, which are connected 
with the destiny of spiritual Rome in the Scriptures, is 

■* CemoTinuB de Die Nat. xfii. 0. quoted by Muller, vol. ii. p. 333. 
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very variously stated by coromeDtatoTS ; but I may men- 
tion, that the year 588; in whioh the Bishop of Rome was 
declared the head of all the ChnrdieB by the Emperor 
Justinian, has met witb tavour from several expositors, as 
it brings the &ted period to a close in the memorable year 
1793. I am not using this argument to fix the date of the 
Christian prophecy, which is not likely to be clearly known 
till the completion of all the chrouological numbers con- 
nected with it; my object here is merely to render pro- 
bable the noUon, that those 1260 years, and the number of 
the name, point at the mystical dealing in numbers by the 
earlier Tuscans ; and that a more thorough acquaintance 
with Tuscan and Edomitisli antiquities, may throw a new 
and unexpected light upon the Scriptures. 

The limited pages of a Manual is not the place to dis^ 
cuas the important subject of Etruria, which has itself 
already filled numerous volumes; enough has been said 
for the object of this work : scholars will of course recur to 
the ori^nal sources, amongst which, in future, must not be 
forgotten the Hebrew Bible, and its native interpreters. 

Whoever inquires into the destruction of Rome, let him 
diUgently examine the whole book of the Lord. Ktmchi 
on Iswah xxiv. 16. 
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ON THE ORIGIN OF THE SABINES. 

" Their &Uei and duGgured legendi show that the RomanE atoie from 
the coalitiim of tcTeral nationi ohich were nboll; diltlact bota one another." 

The Pelasgians were the most skilful and daring eeamea 
of antiquity ; under the protection of Hercules, to whom 
most of their harbours were dedicated, they penetrated to 
the remotest place in which any opening for traffic pre- 
sented itself^ This part of their character is sufficiently 
understood ; but it seems, in general, to have escaped 
notice that they were equally enterpridng by land'. 
Under the protection of their deity Hercules, to whom 
als9 the principal commercial roads were dedicated by the 
general name of Hercules' way, these pioneers of civiliza- 
tion in their pursuit of gain forced a passage through 
woods and over mountains, in regions which are generally 
conddered to have been only the haunts of wild beasts or 

> See ihe eitracts from Strabo, Part iiL ch. i. init 
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savages in those remote ages. The best known instance 
among these sacrecl ways, which however formed only one 
particnlar line of road in the wanderings of Hercules over 
the western continent, is that to which my subject now 
leads me in following out the inland history of the Curete 
Hamites in Italy. 

In lapyg^ where tradition relates that Hercules slew 
the giants, are shown a remarkable well and a hallowed 
foot-print of the god : indeed, in various parts of Italy, 
there are many memorials of Hercules on the roads which 
he traversed (Ritter's Yorhalle, p. S51). The most im- 
portant of these is the sacred road, called Hercules' way, 
which passed out irom Italy over the Alps ; every way- 
farer thereon, whether native or foreigner, was placed by 
divine sanction under the protection of the inhabitants, to 
see that he should receive no harm ; if any injury befei the 
traveller, a fine was imposed on the natives of the parti- 
cular district in which the misdiance occurred '. To Her- 
cules, the patron deity of this insured high road, sacrifices 
were offered at the commencement of the journey. Propter 
viam sacrificare, which Festus thus esplains : " Propter 
viam fit sacriGcium, quod est proficiscendi gratia, Hetculi 
aut Sanco, qui scilicet idem est deus." These passE^es cxm- 
cerning the very ancient hospitality and religious regard 
for foreign travellers in the midst of Europe, says Ritter, 
is very remarkable ; for it pre-supposes an early commercial 
intercourse among these inland tribes, and shows that, as for 
as this Hercules' way extended, it passed through a people 
distinguished for their fear of God and obedience to law, 
in a manner which puts to shame the mudi vaunted later 

' Aristot. de Mirab. Auscult. c. Iixxvi. p. 176. Beckmana. 
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Greeks and Romans, who looked upon all other people as 
barbarians ; wliilst these mis-called barbarians of the North 
exercised jusUce with scrupolous care towards the stranger 
who was placed, equally with themselves, under the most 
holy protection of their deity. The point from which the 
road began, and the pardcular places it passed through, we 
know notj but traces of it may be discovered through the 
Alpine and German north, as &r as the Hyperboreans and 
Cimmerians (Ritter, p. 361—368). 

Whatever uncertainty exists as to the direction of this 
road, I think it must be entirely removed in favour of that 
route which would satisfy the two following conditions: 
viz. (1) that it led into a country which contained vestiges 
of the old Curete worship : and (2) which tifforded a valu- 
able and attractive object of merchandise to the Pelas- 
gians. 

(I.) Festus, by identifyii^ Hercules with Sancus, evi- 
dendy thought that the Sabiues followed the same mode of 
worship as the Curete Pelas^ans; the fact, however, is 
clear enough from the name of the Sabine capital, Cures; 
from the name of fi»e people themselves, Quirites; and 
from that of their chief'deity, the sun-god Quirinua. That 
the Sabtoes p^d adoration to the Sun, we learn from the 
testimony of Varro, who says : The altars which the 
Sabine king Tatius erected at Rome, show their Sabine 
origin in their name;- fdr, according to the annals, they 
were dedicated to Ops, to Flora, to Vedius, to Jupiter and 
Saturn, to Sol, to Luna, to Voicanus and Summanus with 
Larunda, to Terminus, to Quirinus, to Vortumnus, to the 
Lares, to Diana and Ludna (De Ling. Latv. 74). The 
statement of Dionysius (ii. 50) nearly coincides with that 
of Varro : Tadus erected altars and chapels to the Sun and 
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Moon, to Saturn aud Rbea ; also to Vesta, Vulcan, Diaua, 
QuirinuB, and other gods whose names it is difficult to 
express in the Greek tongue. 

Now the CourUnders of the present day, and die Prus- 
sian fishermen on the Curische Haf, call themeelvea by ihe 
old native name of Cures ; but as we find the term Cures, 
Curetes, &c. in Greece and other countries, that circum- 
stance can be adduced in proof of nothing further than the 
general &ct, that the old Courlandersi the Sabines, Greeks* 
&C. all followed the same great system of Curete worship. 
The earliest notice of the CourUndere and Frus^ans, 
before their conversion to Christianity, represents them, 
like the Sabines, as paying adoration to the sun. " The 
worship of the people consisted chieSy in the adoration of 
the sun, moon, and stars, and also of different animals 
which were held sacred in different districts. A perpetual 
€re burnt in the bouse of their kriwe, or high-priest" 
( Malte Brun, vol. vii. p. 4). " A manuscript, found in the 
secret archives of the Teutonic order at Konigsberg, ctm- 
tains some remarks on the religion of the ancient Prussians, 
and states that each tribe honoured some particular divinity : 
one the sun, another the moon, others different animals, &c. 
Like the Germans and Persians, they had neither templea 
nor idols, but holy pUces set apart for their religious rites 
within the precincts of consecrated groves, the bici of the 
ancient Latins" (Essm Critique, vol. i. p. 37. 81). For the 
honours they paid to deities, similar to the Roman Flora, 
Pomona, Epona, &c., see the chapter on the Lithu- 
anians. 

I suspect that the consecrated luci of the Romans were 
ori^nally fire-groves, and contained a continually burning 
fire, like the pyratkeia or sacred inclosures of the Curete. 
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Persians (Strabo, lib. xv.) ; aod that the lucua was so callei) 
d lucendo, i. e. iiom the sacred fire which was kept ever 
burning within it. 

(2.) As it is not probable that the remote countries of 
Prussia and Courland were visited only as intermediate 
points and resdng-places on the way to still more distant 
regions, I shall next consider whether they themselves 
afforded suffitnent inducement for the Curete mercliants of 
Italy to traffic and settle there. 

According to Muller, tlie Tuscans, in their northern 
settlements on the Po, were engaged from remote antiquity 
in a considerable land trade with countries, of which we 
have but an imperfect notion from our very earliest hSs- 
tories. As a trace of such an intercourse, he alludes to the 
tradition of the sacred way over the Alps, which was gua- 
ranteed by all the neighbouring tribes ; but he states that 
the most convincing proof of an open communication from 
Tuscan Upper Italy, across the Alps into the North, is 
coDt^ned in the notices of the andents concerning the 
traffic in amber (vol. i. p. 280). It is at least evident that 
this highly-prized substance afforded to the Felasgians and 
Tuscans an important object, both for their home and 
foreign trade. In the Odyssey (zv. 458), Homer describes 
a merchant offering for sale, in a Greek island, a golden 
neckUce set with amber; but that merchant was a Phe- 
nician. In another passage (xviii. 291), a golden necklace 
of elegant workmansliip set with amber, and highly splen- 
did, is mentioned in a list of presents to a lady (Mitford, 
voL L p. 156). But there must have been a considerable 
demand for amber within Tuscany itself; for, besides other 
uses, it formed a part of the funereal pomp, and is stilt 
found within the ancient Etruscan sepulchres. Micalt states 
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that, wcordii^ to the rank or means of die deceased, the 
body wa§ decorated with rich reBtments, and with ornaments 
of gold, silver, or smber elaborately wrought ; and that id 
the sepolchres of Vulci and Tarquinia — but particularly at 
Puglia and Basilicata — hare been found numerous pieo» 
ol amber cut into varions forme (vol. ii. p. 242. and iii. p. 
321). 

In the earliest accounts which we possess concerning the 
natural history of amber, it is always mentioned in company 
with a river Eridanus, and in connexion with some legend 
relating to the worship of the sun ; therefore in determin- 
ing the locality of tliat river, it is necessary that all these 
conditions should be combined; viz. amber, native on a 
river named Eridanus, in a country occnpied by sun wor- 
shippers or Coretes. It is also probable that the Herculet^ 
way, mentioned above, had some connexion with the river 
Eridanus; as Pherecydes states that Hercules himself 
passed by this river in the course of his journeying irom 
Greece to Tartessus (MuUer, vol. i. p. 281 ). 

It would appear that amber was first introduced among 
the Greeks by Phenician or Pelasgian merchants, who 
reported that it came from a river Eridanus, uid that the 
natives ascribed its ori^n to a supernatural cause, as de- 
scribed in the legend of Phaeton and the Heliades, thongh 
the story was doubtless much improved, or ratlier obscured, 
in its Greek version. In the first instance, the river Erida- 
nus was placed on the Adriatic coast, and the later Greeks 
were surprised at not finding amber on the banks of the Po; 
but as they became more intimately acquainted with that 
part of the world, the river withdrew into more remote and 
obscure regions: and Herodotus received with incredulity 
the account of an Eridanus, which produced amber, and 
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flowed into the northern aea among the Hyperborean nar 
tions. The increanng; knowledge of the Greeks drove them 
out of their belief in an Italian Eridanus which produced 
amber ; but, aa they never formed any intimate connexion 
with the northern nations, they were not able to verify or 
disprove the ezisbence of a uorthero Eridanua, although it 
was known that amber came from remote regions in the 
North. If we now consult the Roman writers, we find it 
allowed on all bands that amber was a natural production 
of the northern ocean, and was brought to Italy over land. 
PytheaSi the navigator of Marseilles, in the fourth century, 
B.C. states (according to Pliny, xxxvii. 2), that it was col- 
lected by the Goths, or Low Germans, on a northern estu- 
ary, and sold to the nearest Teutons or central High Ger- 
mans: and Tacitus relates that the Roman demand for this 
article led to its collection by the .^Istii on the Baldly and 
its transmission over land to Italy. In the time of Pliny, 
the line of intercourse from the Baltic lay through Pan- 
nonia, to the Veneti on the Adriatic : and this must have 
been the line of passage in the days of Herodotus ; for if 
tbe Pheoiciaos had brought it by sea in the remotest times 
from the Baltic through tlie pillars of Hercnles into the 
Mediterranean, it is quite impossible that Herodotus should 
have expressed so plainly bis doubts, not only concerning a 
northern Eridanus, but even concerning a northern sea. 
What we know for certun is, that in the age of Herodotus 
amber came by land from the Hyperborean nations on the 
Baltic ; that it was found on tbe banks of a river Eridanus, 
which flowed into that sea ; and that it entered, as a mys- 
terious object of nature, into the mythology of the Hyper- 
borean sun worshippers. That the Hyperboreans paid 
adoration to the sun, we learn among other authorities 
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from Cicero, who says that the principal Apollo, the soa of 
Jupiter and Latona, was an Hyperborean : Apollo, Jove 
natus et Latona, quern ex Hyperboreis Delphos ferant 
adrenisse (de Nat. Deor. iii. 23). The fall of Phaeton, 
the child of the sun, into the Eridanus, — the lamentation 
for him by the Heliades, — and the conversion of their tears 
into amber, constitute a l^eod which can meet with a 
union of all its particulars only on the south-east an^le of 
the Baltic, where we learn from Herodotus that there was 
an Endanus; where we know that amber abonnded horn 
the earliest ages ; and where the ancient inhabitants were 
sun worshippers : in this very country, as if to leave no room 
for doubt, amber is yet plentifully found ; we meet with a 
river Radaune ; and the present inhabitants on the Curische 
Haf still call themselves Cures, which name is a vestige of 
their ancient heathenism in paying adoration to the sun. 

According to MuUer (vol. i. p. 284), Electron, in the 
sense of amber, occurs in Homer : the legend of Eridanus 
and the Heliades is found in Hesiod ; and he thinks that 
the land passage irom the Baltic, which was frequented io 
the days of Herodotus, was already open in the time of 
Homer. His contusion is, that even in the Homeric age 
amber passed through various German tribes to the Tus- 
cans in Upper Italy, and, through the hands of the Tuscans, 
into Greece. 

From vestiges of the Curete name still existing in those 
parts, and from the high value which was anciently set 
upon amber, I am inclined to believe that the insured Her- 
cules' way which passed out of Italy over the Alps, led, at 
least in one of its branches, to the south-east corner of the 
Baltic. The Hamite Pelas^ans, who settled on those' 
northern shores, seem to have acquired the title of Hyper-. 
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boreans, and established among the Prussians and Cour- 
Janders the Curete name and worship : but they idso 
pointed out to these northern descendants of Japhet the 
way into fruitful Italy ; and tlie Old Prussians, under the 
name of Sabines, introduced some of their own supersti- 
tioDS, customs, and languageB, among the inhabitants of 
Rome. It is well known that the Latins were much 
indebted to the Sabines for their religious and social cus- 
toms ; or, in plainer terms, that the conquering Sabiues 
forced their religion and usages on the subjugated people : 
Sabinorum etiam mores populum Romanum secutum, idem 
Cato dicit (Serv. in ^n. viii. 638). I shall now point out 
some Roman customs which were confessedly derived from 
the Sabines, and which coindde with remuning us^es of 
the Lithuanian &mily. 

Among the heathen every race of people held some par- 
ticular animal in especial veneration. Tacitus informs as 
that the boar was thus distinguished by the .^^i: insigne 
supers titionis, formas aprorum gestanL Among the Sabines, 
the wolf was held sacred ; one of their tribes, having been 
led ta its settlement under the supernatural guidance of this 
animal, was from it surnamed Hirpini ; for in the language 
of the Sabines the wolf is called Hirpus. The Roman cus- 
tom of anointing the door-posts of the bride with wolf's fat 
was taken from the Sabines, and originated in the sacred 
character which that animal possessed among them. The 
same creature holds also a conspicuous place in one of the 
oldest Roman legends; for a she-wolf is represented to 
have undertaken the office of foster-mother to the exposed 
twins. 

Now it could hardly be expected that any race of men, 
at the present day, should look upon the destructive wolf 
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with religious veneration; yet vestiges of the ancient re- 
gard for this animal have been preserved among the Lettons 
and Courlanders, in perhaps the only way that it could pos- 
sibly be done. In these countries, according to Malte Brun, 
hares, foxes, bears, and wolves frequent the forests and 
brushwood; bat the last animal is the most common and 
the moat destructive of any : yet it is a singular supetsti- 
douB belief of the country people, that, if a hare or a fox 
passes the road oo which a man is travelling, some disaster 
is about to happen ; but if a wolf crosses him, it is a tagn 
of good fortune (Malte Bmn, vol. vi. p. dI7. 533). 

The Roman marriage ceremonial was adopted irom the 
Sabines. The rape of thirty Sabine women, in the fourth 
month of the first year of the city, and before it was forti- 
fied, in order to obtain wives for the new colony of Romulus, 
is perh^w too inconsistent to keep its place in actual hig- 
tAry ' : as a poetical legend it has been variously explained ; 
but I prefer that interpretation which considers it as a later 
attempt to ground upon an historical &ct the Sabine cus- 
tom of carrying off tlie bride from her father's house with 
the appearance of force. This custom is still followed among 
the Conrlanders, Lettons, and Lithuanians. On the morn- 
ing of the marriage the lady conceals herself to the best of 
her power, and the bridegroom, with the assistance (^ his 
friends, comes to the search, and at last carries off, in the 
manner of a triumph, the seemingly reluctant bride : the 
procession of young men with drawn swords gave an ^pear- 
ance of reality to the mimic assault (Essai Critique, voL iii. 
p. 113). The ancient marriage ceremonies of the Samo- 
gilJans, Courlanders, Lithuanians, and Prussians, and some 

> Niebuhr, vol. i. p, 32fi. 986. 
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Other of their cerenifHiies, says Malte Brun (vol. vi. p. 605), 
were not unlike those of the Greeks and Romans. Two 
friends of the brid^Toom carried away the Beemin^ly reluo 
tant bride from her &ther'a house, &c. 

The condition of wives among the Sabines nust hare 
been very fitvourable at the time when the bride could 
address her mate, on first passing his threshold, with this 
customary formula : Ubi tu Gains, ego Oua. The Sabine 
word ffaita, though still existing in the Lettish ffOWM, was 
soon lost from the Latin language ; Hesychius, and the 
author of the Etymologicum Magnum, have expluned it 
by tpyart)^ |3ouci a labouring steer ; and this meaning can 
now be authenticated by means of Comparative Philolt^y. 
The Sanskrit word go, in the masculine signifies a steer ; 
and in the feminine, cow and earth. From this root the 
Greeks have formed distinct words for the two meanings, 
yiT, earth ; and f3ovc9 ox : the same takes place in Zend, 
but with an opposite change of letters : zoo, earth ; ffaus 
and ffoot, steer (Bopp, Camp. Gram. p. 145). The word 
ffaiua IB evidently derived from the same source as the 
Sabine word ttern, a brave man ; which is cognate with the 
Sanskrit riarah, and Zend nairya. These two instances, 
Guns and Nero, would lead ns to suppose that most of the 
old Roman names are significant, and that we must look 
for their explanation in the older languages, Sanskrit, 
Zend, &c. 

Among the Sabines we find mention of a god, Semo 
Sani»]S, and of a corresponding goddess, Sains Semonia, or 
Segeda. Semonia is the classical form of the feminine of 
Semo, which, in the original rude orthography of the Sa- 
bines, was probably Semiene ; we know historically that 
Neriene (bravery, heroism,) was a feminine derivative of 
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the Sabine word Nero, and tL&t it was tke name of the 
Sabine goddess of war, tbe wife of Mamers, or Mara*. 
The Salus Semonia of the Sabines correspondB exactly in 
name and atbibutes with Zemiennick, a deity of the Pms- 
uans ; for I conceire that the root of these two terms was 
the same : Zend, zao, earth — dat. zeme ; Lettish and Old 
Prnssian, semme; Sclavonian, zemie; Lithuanian, zieme'. 
'* The Lettons and Prussians had another deity whom they 
called Zemiennick, to whom, annually in October, they 
sacrificed a sow, a cock, a goose, and a calf, repeating, * We 
give thee thanks, O Zemiennick, and offer up in sacrifice 
these animals, for that thou hast preserved m in health and 
safety through the past year, and hast blessed us with abun- 
dance of alt things.' " Nous te rendons grace, O Zemien- 
nick, et t'ofirons ces anioiaux, pour que tu nous ctmservcs 
sains et sauf pendant cet ann^e, et nous procures abondance 
de toutes cboses (Esseu Critique, vol. i. p. 36). 

In Lettish, the word Mani signifies delusion, juggling: 
manit, ap-nuinit, to delude, to jugg;le ; and among the Let- 
tons, the Mani are malicious spirits which delight in doing 
men a mischief, by creating delusion. Pott thinks that 
these Mani, or sprites of the Lettons, have not the most 
distant relationship with the Roman Manes; but tiiat the 
word may be cognate with the Sanskrit maja, illusion, 
ide^ism, unreality of all worldly existence {vol. ii. p. 601). 
It, however, spears, that in Roman nurseries the name of 

* Neri«ne Sabiiiuin vertMim est, eoque (^ificatur Yiitm et fbrtituda) qui 
erat egre^a Htque prffistsnti fartitudine ' Nero' appellatua est. AuL Oell. 
itm.21. 

' Beiides Semo, Semonia, the root et the Sabine words ntrn, ntrieite, 
appears to have been in uae among the Old FnisBiana, as is shown by tbe 
name Curische Nerung an Ihe Curische Haf. See Part ii. ch. ii. [In these 
passages I iiad overlooked the German nthrang.] 
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cert»n goblins, or bu)(bean, was in frequeot requiBition 
among tli« old women to keep their little charge in order: 
these spectres were called Manis, and were at the least 
first cousins of the Manes. Festus thus describes tfaem: 
Maniro tnrpes deformesque personie : Manias, quag nutrices 
minitantur pueris parrulia, esse larvas id est Manes dicit 
^lius Sdlo. 

Again : Pott observes that the words rumen, ruma, in 
the sense of throat or swallow, appear to be connected with 
ntminare {tptvyuv, ntctare) ; but, as meaning dog, tjiey 
are perhaps related to the Lithuanian rtamtu, gen. raumem, 
dug, udder. With respect to the Ruminalis ficus, the 
ruma (manuna) lupse, Roma, Romulus, it is at least cer^ 
tun that all these words are classed together in the mydii- 
cal history of Rome (rol. ii. p. 264). Festus, under the 
word Ruminalis, informs us that rumU was an ancient term 
for mamma; and tliat the rustics in his day still called 
sucking kids subrummos : qui adbuc sub mammis habentur. 
And under the word Romulus, he tells ns that this name 
was derived by some from the Jicus ruminalis, and, by 
others, from the circumstance of his being nourished by the 
dugs of a wolf : quod lupse ruma nutritus est. Since the 
word ruminalis, and the goddess Rumina, are derived from 
rvmit or ruma, it is evident that the letter n forms a part 
of the root ; and that the Sabine ruma, and the Lithuanian 
ranmu, gen. raumene, are the same word. 

Quirinus was worshipped at Rome as a deified hero 
among the Sabines; and the high priest of the Old Pros- 
siana resided at Romowo, in Pru8»a, with the title of 
Kriwe. " The chief of their priests, who bad the oflGcial 
designation of Kriwe, held his residence at Romowo, in 
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Prussiii. Bolealas Chrabi having destroyed Romowo in 
the eleventh century, the Kriwe removed his abode to the 
interior of Litbuania. Allups, the last Kriwe, embraced 
Christianity at the beginning of the fifteenth century, 
asserting that his gods counselled him to it^ because they 
were no longer able to protect him. It was the duty of the 
Kriwe to declare the will of the gods by oracular responses, 
and to give sentence in any disputes among the chieis of 
the nation. The office was elective among the priests; and 
it was the custom for him to anticipate the infirmitjes of 
extreme old ^e by a voluntary death on a funeral pile." 
Le chef de leur pretres, qui s'appelloit Kriwe, avoit sa 
r^idence a Romowo, en Prusse. 11 £toit £lu par lea pre- 
tres, et quand it ^it parvenu s une grande vieillesee, il 
terminoit ordinairement ses jours volontairement sur un 
bucher (Essiu Critique, vol. i. p. 45). Though I would 
not lay any stress singly on the coincidence of all these 
names, yet, supported as it is by so many concurring cir- 
cumstances of language and customs, it certainly is not 
impossible that the titles Kri-we and Qutri-nus may have 
an affinity ; and that the voluntary death by fire may be in 
some manner connected with the disappearance of Romulus 
in a fiery chariot, and his subsequent manifestaUon as the 
sun-god Quirinus. 

The situadon of Romowo is not precisely known : Malte 
Brun places it in the ancient and central province of Na- 
tangia, on the south of the Pregel (vol. viL p. 2) ; at any 
rate it lay within the limits of the amber country, with, 
which the Hyperboreans ate traditionally ccKmected. " This 
people were esteemed very sacred; and it is said that 
Apollo, when exiled from heaven, and when he had seen 
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his ofl^priog siun, retired to this country. It seems he 
wept; and there was a tradition that every tear was 
amber. 

" The Celtic eageii a tradition hold. 
That every drop of amber wm a tear 
Shed by ApoBo, when he fl«d from heaven ; 
For loralj did he weep, uid, sorrowing, passed 
Through maaj a dole^ region, till be reached 
The BBCred Hyperboreana '."-Apollon. Rhod. iv. 6l 1. 

Now according to Niebuhr (vol. i. p. 86), " there was 
an obscure conception that Rome itself was in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Hyperboreans (Heraclides in Plutarch 
CamilL c. zzii. ) ;" but, instead of looking for another Rome 
in the North, he has taken the opposite course of placing 
tbe Hyperboreans in Italy. It appears to myself, how- 
ever, much more reasonable to suppose that, in primeval 
times, a town Roma, or Romowe, existed in some part of 
the northern regions, than that t^e Hyperboreans, without 
any shadow of reason, should be dragged southward into 
Italy. The Sabine city. Cures, assuredly derived its name 
from the same root as the Cures and Curische Haf on the 
Baltic; and there is an equally probable chance that the 
same relation existed between the Italian Roma and the 
Baltic Romowe. " That Roma is not a Ladn name," eays 
Niebuhr (vol. i. p. 262), " was assumed to be self-evident ; 
and there Can be no doubt that the city had another, of an 
Italian form, which was used in the sacred books like tbe 
mysterious name of tlie Tiber." Romimi ipsius urbis 
nomen Latinum ignotum esse voluerunt (Macrobius, 
iii 9). 
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Diooysius (ii. 50), in recounting some of the Sabine 
deities, concludes with an " et cietera," because it was 
difficnlt to express the names of the Roman gods in tbe 
Greek tongue ; but if the Sabines were related to the pri- 
mitive Prusnans, and if the Tuscans were a colony from 
Edom, it is quite impossible that the Roman mythology 
should be identical with the Grecian, or even hare much 
in common with it ; and this is the conclusion of the most 
learned philok^ts and antiquarians, though on very dif- 
ferent grounds from those I have mentioned. " It is a 
most perverse proceeding," says Pott, " to which, how- 
ever, we are broken in from our youth, to identify a num- 
ber of home-sprung Italian deities with others of Greek 
origin. Italy is indebted to Greece for many things, and 
among them certunly for a few of her deities ; bat it was 
a much more frequent case that the Latin poets adopted 
only as materials for poetry, what never formed a part of 
the popular belief. Of many gods, the fundamental idea 
was borrowed as little as the name ; but a motley addition 
of foreign attributes was ornamentally attached to native 
deities. Italy possesses no Olympus, — has little or no 
poetry in her mythology ; therefore with respect to such 
deities as Saturn, Jupiter, Juno, Ceres, Diana, Liber, 
Venus, Mars, Neptune, Vulcan, Mercury, &c, which are 
characterized by native names having no affinity with 
Greek, the Romans of every period formed notions essen- 
tially different from those which the Greeks connected with 
the so-called corresponding deities. It was the work of a 
comparatively recent period, to bring together and run a 
parallel between the Greek and Roman mythologies ; and, 
idthongh this proceeding in the course of time may have 
had a slight effect on the religious belief of the people, it 
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was principally confined to the poetical creed of the edu- 
cated RomaoB, jnst as the Scandinavian gods hare been 
introduced into German literature by the poet Klopstodc, 
as a delightful play of the imagination without any feith 
in their actual extsteace. To a Roman, the genuine Greek 
deities were — a phantom ; they suited not his soil, his 
style of life, his feelings. On the whole, Rome receirett 
her religion from any quarter, rather than from Greece. 
The proof lies in many otlier points (compare Hegel, 
Philosophy of Religion, Part ii. p. 132), but also in the 
names of her gods. Some as Jovig, Jupiter, Juno, Janus, 
Diana, Veata, are etymologically related to the Greek ; 
but, as every one wlio has eyes can gee, they were not 
borrowed; the ^eater part of them were completely dif- 
ferent. Only a few appear to have been a translatioii 
from the Greek, as Dis for UXovrw. Some others are 
actuidly borrowed and disfigured out of Greek forms ; thug 
Hercules, Pan, Proserpina, Bacchus, Apollo, Pollux, Sec 
have nothing Roman about them, and betray their foreign 
origin under their disguise" (vol. ii. p. 32). 

Bnt even those Roman deities which are allowed to be 
common with the Greek, and derived from them, I suspect 
to have been rather an independent legacy bequeathed to 
these two Indo-European races by the previous Hamite 
Pehtsgians. In one of the instances mentioned by Pott, 
viz., the Hamite Hercules, we possess a genuine Hamite 
form in the Tuscan Hercle ; and I conceive, that the name 
is at least as much borrowed and disfigured in the Grecian 
form of Heracles, as in that of the Roman Hercules. 

It has now become a difficult task to distinguish accu- 
rately between the deities of the Indo-European Sabines 
and those of the Hamite Pelasgians and Tuscans; and 
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many authors liare occupied themselves, in an attempt to 
illustrate some evidently Hamite names by means of the 
rarer Indo-European languages, and pardcolarly the San- 
skrit. Notwithstanding the tempting similarity between 
Janus and the Latin words, janua, janitor, &c., we may be 
certain, that Jtmus was an Eastern Hamite deity, and for 
other reasons than merely his monstrous form. He is said 
to hare come originally from Thessaly, a principal seat of 
the Pelasgians; and Ovid (Fasti, i. 240.) points to tbe 
ship on the reverse of tbe Roman As, as implying the 
arrival by sea, and therefore foreign origin, of Janus who 
occupied tbe obverse of the coin : — 

At bona poBteritas pnppim servavit in ere, 
Hoepitis adventum testificata Dei. 

Niebuhr supposes, that the profone sciences of Etruria 
were brought by the nation from tbe North, tbe seat of the 
gods (voL i. p. 184) ; and bis followers consider this cir- 
cumstance, tbat the Tuscans believed tbe North to be tbe 
seat of their gods, as a strong confirmation of Niebubr's 
hypothesis of the northern origin of the Tuscans. Now 
tbe whole of this reasoning rests upon a fragment of Varro, 
preserved by Festus under tbe word sinistne aves, in which 
be explains the reason why nnuta- or eastern auspices, are 
of better omen than the dexter or western : a deorum sede 
cum in meridiem spectes, ad sinistram sunt partes mnndi 
exorientes, &c. But divination by the flight of birds, was 
the peculiar art of the Sabines ; a fact, which Niebuhr him- 
self bas noticed. He says : " By tbe East, tbe decrees of 
destiny were read in tbe stars ; by Etruria and Greece, in 
the entrails of victims. In expounding the flight of birds, 
if the Etruscans did not altogether neglect it, tbe Sabines 
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were greater masters ; but the peculiar secret of the Etrus- 
cans was the iaterpretation of lightning" (toL i. p. 137). 
The passive of Varro, therefore, if it prove any thing, 
proves, Uiat the Sabines believed the North to be the seat 
of their gods, and points to the northern origin of the 
Sabine nation. 

Ancient authors have stated, and modem writers have 
repeated, that a spear (curis) stuck in the ground, was the 
chief object of veneration to the primitive rude Sabines; 
whereas the lact is, that the Sabines, as Curetes, were 
sun-worshippers, and belonged to that class of nations 
which did not conceive of their deities under material forms. 
The Tuscans were the first to introduce this grosser mode 
of worship into Rome. " The rites of reli^on," says Nie- 
bukr, "which till then had been plain and simple, were 
clothed with splendour under Tarquin ; in his reign, bloody 
sacrifices are Haid to have been introduced, and adoration to 
have been first pud to representations of the gods under 
buman forms" (vol. i. p. 357). 

As the Romans received most of their religious ideas 
from the Old Prussiam and Edomites, it followed as a 
natural consequence, that their mythology was essentially 
distinct from that of the Graeks ; but the same cause would 
necessarily act in producing, as great a difference between 
the laws of the two countries. The Romans themselves, 
however, were pleased to cl^nl a Grecian origin for their 
civil code, as well as for their mythology. Every one has 
read in Roman History, that three senators were commis- 
sioned to go to Athens, in order to collect the best of the 
Grecian laws, when the Ronutns wished to revise their own 
code ; and that the Twelve Tables were published by the 
Decemvirs, as the fruits of that commisuon. Although a 
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msoe compuriaon of tbe t^m c«deB wss auffieUnt. to. expose' 
iba grounfllessness of this gt&temeiit, y^ Viae was the 6tat 
to question the truth of it ; be has showii) that the Tw«Ire 
Tablei were of Italian origin, and quite eootmry to the 
Greoau mode of life (Micali, voL' ii. p..90). Niebuhr 
states, that if this questiwi were to be decided hy tho relan 
tton betwem tlie Attic civil law, and that of the Twelve 
Tables, it would be necflisary to si^pose, that tlie name «f 
Athens had been thrust in by later writers ; for lo wht^ver 
is essential and charaoteriatic, with regard to personal 
ri^ts, and to all the fonns of ieg;al acts, and judicial pro- 
ceedings, the two codes have not the slightest resemblance 
(vol ii. p. 303). 

The Sabines, in their earlier seats of Prussia and Coui- 
land, were brought into a peaceful or warlike contact with 
the Ene CtAtt ; and it would ^¥»ear, that the same reU- 
tioBS were kept- up by the two nations within the territory 
of Italy itself. Serrios has preserved a traditioD, that 
Pisse in Etruria was founded by Pisus, king of the Celts, 
and son of the Hyperborean Apollo, at the ctmdusien of a 
war with the Samnites; Alii Pisnin, Celtaium r^em, 
fiusse ApoUinis Hyperborei filium, et com Samoitibus 
beilum gessisse, a quorum regina, quee post conjugis 
mortem imperio successetat, receptum, in Etruria oppidiun 
suo nomine (Pbee) cendidisse (Servius in ^n. x. 179). 
Many marks of affinity, in langu^es and customs, can be 
pointed out between the primitive Erse Celts, and the 
Sabines or Romans. Besides the general resemblance of 
character in the preference of certain letters, as ^ for A, and 
qu ork for p, as illustrated in Part ii. ch. 4, stHoe particular 
words in Sabine and Erse exhibit a very close affinity: 
Erse, near; Sab. nero, man; Erse, geo; Sab. gains; 
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Lett gows, ox; Erse, righ; O. Pr. rikyst rex; Erse, 
gean ; O. Pr. genna, woman ; Erse, garam ; O. Pr. garre- 
wingi, warm; Erae, eean; Lith. senas, senex. 

We have seen that Pisug, king of the Celts, was the son 
of the Hjrperborean Apdio; the Baltic Celts, therefore, 
were Hyperborean sua-worshippers. According to Val- 
lancey, the chief deity of the heathen Irish was Beal, the 
son ; but the moon, stars, and wind, received also a lower 
kind of veneration. The month of May is to diis day 
named Mi Beal teinne, that is, the month of Beal's fire; 
and the first day of May is called, I^a Beal teinne, that is, 
the day of Beal's fire. These fires were lighted on the 
summits of hills, in honour of the sun ; and mauy of them 
still retun the name of Cnoc-greine, that is, the hill of the 
sun'. 

By what chance has it come to pass (says a native writer 
of Lithnania), that one of onr popular songs should men- 
tion a mode of gathering the clans in defence of their 
country, which is exactly similar to that described by Sir 
Walter Scott in the Lady of the Lake ? and how is it that 
the very word clan, in the sense of tribe, should occur in 
our language? These are enigmas which can be solved 
only by conjectures more or less exceptionable, and which 
we must leave for the consideration of antiquarians'. 

It is a very common, and perhaps, reasonable belief, 
that kindred tribes of Celtic origin constituted the first 
inhabitants of Italy and Greece, and that the Pelagians 
arrived by sea among them with some great improvements 
in the arts of civilization. This state of things was perhaps 
disturbed in Greece by the arrival of new tribes, which 

' Eaay on the Irish Language. 

> La Lithuanie pat Michael PiElkiewicz, p. vii. 
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bore markB of aEGnity with the Old Hi^ or Perso-Ger- 
mBDB, and certainly belonged to the so called Perso-Euro- 
pean class ; or the Greek langu^e may have acquired its 
great similarity to Welsh principally at the dme, and in 
consequence of the eruption of the Perso-Gredau con- 
querors, who completely modified the original dialect, and 
infused die g;reat number of Perso-Cddc forms which we 
now discover in clasucal Greek. 

With respect to Italy, it is quite clear, that the Sabines 
formed a very disdnguishable element in its populadon ; 
at a very early period they appear as conquerors who 
modified gready the previous language and customs of 
RfHiie, but confirmed die Medo-European character which 
we now observe to be so strongly impressed on Ladn. 
To the Sabine conquest is entirely due the inCroducdon 
of the whizzing sonnd, which QuintiliaD attributes to the 
letter f, and which has caused some perplexity to modern 
philologists. The union of the Old Prussian Sabines with 
the Medt^Grecians of Italy, has been die cause that two 
distinct sounds were represented in Ladn by the letter y; 
the first beloQ^ng to the Medo-Grecian dialect ', whi<^ 
is, therefore, common both to Latin and Greek, as in fero, 
^pta ; fama, ^^n ; fagua, ^qyoc ; fiiUo, &ri, fascis, frater, 
frigo, fucus, fugio, fui, fulgeo, fur (Mnller, voL i. p. 20); 
the other peculiar to Latin, which was derived through the 
Sabines from the Old Prussian and kindred dialects. This 
latter sound of^ which I have already described as equiva- 
lent to the Sclavonian m ax xvs (Part ii. ch. i.), occurs only 
in '&X Sabine portion of Latin, that is, in words which 

' Compare Bopp, p. 17- Skr. b'ar, ^pw, fero; Skr. b'u; #u-w, fu-i; 
therefore, Skr. b'umi, and Lat. humi, are nol related. Bee the neit note, 
and Pott, p. 143. 217- 
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^ncr^y have no anali^ous forms in Greek. Muller 
ohservea that, in Sabine and Old I^itin, many words were 
written witli any wliich was sulisequently ctianged into an 
A ; and that, as &r as he knows, ail audi words are quite 
forein^ to the Greek languaf^. The following is dici list 
which he has collected from the old grammanans, Varro, 
Festiu, Sernos, &c : &rioluB, iasena, fedns, fircua, folns 
(holus, olns), fordeiun, fosds, fostia, fwctis (fortis, horcds), 
vefb, trafo (Muller, voL i. p. 44). 

The Latin olus, and Sabine folns, are thns illustrated by 
Pott, under the Sanskrit root hari, green ; LaL ol-us and 
elescere, for hol-iu, hel-us, and fol-us; Lith. ^zeln, 
riresoo, zaltas, green ; zole, grass, vegetation ; Lett sel-t, 
to be green, sale grass, salah, green ; Serv. zelen, green ; 
SoL zelie, olns, zlak, herba (vol. i. p. 141 ). Compare ob- 
soleo, ob-«olesco, to grow out of use, to decay. To these 
may be added the Old Prussian salin " herb of the field," 
from Vater. As the word sali occurs in the Carmen Fra^ 
trum Arvalium, where it can hardly have the meaning of 
salt or sea, I would suggest, it may be connected with the 
above series of words in tlie gen«^ sense of crops ; and 
tluit the words, satur fufere Mara lumen sali, are an invoc^ 
tion of Mus or Qoirinus, the sun-god of the Sabines, con- 
cerning the sunshine on their crops : — 

Enoa LaseB juvate 
Neve luerue(in) Mannar Sins incwrrere 
in Pleores satur fufere Mars lumen sali. 

" Ye Lares, help us : neidier let pestilence O Mamera, 
attack the people ; [and let] sufficient sunshine be to our 
crops, O Mars." 

To MuUer'a examples, I would add ^e Sabine irpus. 
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hinpiuv-awolf, which in 1^ original ortJu^raphy, must have 
bfietb fiepUB, tHeat is, srirpua : odmpttTfl the Skr. varkas, and 
Z^yebnha- Boppgivei ihe^eelenaion sf Ite word wojT 
iD all the languages, whkh his Coooparative GrraHnu" 
effbttaoes; aad he rainaik^ tJaat the whole 8«riea>-Skrj 
varkas, Z. rehrkas, Gr. Xvkoc LbL lupus, Ltth. wiikae, 
Godi. vulfB, preaenta ooly raodificatiooH of the sanifl rmt. 
The aS^ty of. Uie Lith. wilkas, to Skr. varkas, rests upon 
the oomraoQ interchange of the half rowels r and 4. the 
latter of which (/) runs thrmigh the whole of the Eun^ean 
siater languages. Th« Gothit^ vul^ shows the txunnon 
change bstweea gutturals uid labials, and has an aspirate 
for a tduuB, aooordiog to Grimm's law. In Latin also, the 
labial has replaced the guttural; but lupus is still iarther 
corrupted by the loss of the v sound, as ia tJie Greek 
XtiEOQ. It is possible, kowever, that this v in its change 
tothe vowel u, has been driv^i more into the middle of 
dte W4))d; whilst, therefore, in the Lith. wilkas, the letters 
land k have {^reserved theii close position, they have been 
separated in Greek by the intervention of v (p. 3B3). Of 
these two suppoaituna^ concerning the Latin. and Gceek 
terms,- natariy, eit^r that ^ v has been entirely lost^ or 
cbanged'into a vowel t, I conceive that the former is liie 
true one, and that an initial consonant has been entirely 
dropped. I rest my opinion on the Albanian form oulk, 
and on the following parallel case : the Skr. dii^'as (long), 
and the Z. dareg'as, by a similar interchange of / and r, 
become in Scl. dolgui, in Gr. SoXt\oc ; but by the total 
loss of the initial consonant, we have in Lith. and O. Pr,, 
ilgas for the Skr. dirg'as ; and this O. Pr. ilgas, bears the 
same relation to the Lat. longus, that irpus does to lupus "*. 
" The derivation of ihe ttord homo has perplexed philotogiKU. I propose 
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In addition to the stbiUnt sound of f, the g;QtUiral ^k, 
with tbe Boaad of k, must have been introdnced into t)M 
lang^uage of Rmuc by the Sabines, as we may infer front 
tbe Si^ine names Qiiirinns, QtiinteB; and from the Old 
Prussian wordslras, quai, ka^— plur. C[uo!, quiii; quoitamal, 
qsoiteti, quwte'^we, you, diey will. 

Niebuhr has remarked : It caunot be mere chance that 
ttre words for a house, a field, a plough, plou^^iing;, wine, 
oil, milk, kine, swine, sheep, apples, and others relatiog to 
agriculture and gentler ways of life, should agree in Latin 
and Greek ; while the Latin words for all objects pertain- 
ing to war or the chase are utterly alien from the Greek 
(vol. i. p. ifQ). This circumstance is thought to imply that 
in Italy a pastoral people, related to the primitive Gre^s, 
were subdued by tbe irrnplaon of a mote warlike tribe who 
had no affinity with the Greek (M&ller, vo). i. 16) ; and if 
certainty is renmi^table that the Sabines, who advanced 
from tlie North and conquered the previous kthatotants of 
Latiam, are said to have introdnced their mode and terms 
of warfare : Majores nostri arma atque tela nuJitaria a 
Samnitibus sumpsernnt (C»sar ap. Sidlnst. Catil. 51). - 

A similar phenomenon occbts In En^sh, whidi is to be 
explained in the same manner. -Words expesdng the 

that or hi-iniii[jf ), ku-fluB(u>), the good thinker, the well-dupoaed, h^im hu 
bene, and the verbal loot, nan, nin, &c, to tliink. Campare the Zend ht- 
ker^t, having a beautiful bod;, hu-g'iti, leading a good life. In Skr. ni-fanii 
aignifiea a woman ; literally, having a beautiful pereon, a beauty : the same 
in Persian, o-ravni, Herod. iiL 6S ; in Persian, Au-ner (virtua) ; Skr. an- 
nanth (bonus vie), Poll, vol. i. p. sixv, Thii derivation of *oiao aeema con- 
trary to the law of change ; but if the * stands for an oripnal/, i. e. z ot (, 
then kominti, hemmei, become toniJNfi, semoaes : Compare Lilh, zmones; 
O. Pc. imnnenti (homlnea), smunin^ to act humanely, lo honour parent*. 
We have seen that the original form of teho waa i>^, i. e. veu (Part ii. ch. i.). 
Also, if h stands for z in bamat, then it is related to Lith. zeme ; 0. Pr. 
scDune, earth, and not to Skr. b'umi. 
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objects of rani and hborious life are almost all of Saxon 
origin: the Nonuan omqaeroTS havings introduced such 
phrases only as relate to dominion and Higji life. It is well 
known that the names of many animals in the Ei^lish 
language are of German origin ; whilst the flesh of the 
same animals, when prepared for food, is expressed in 
terms derived from the Frentdi. In conseqaenee of this 
&ct, it has been humourously asserted tliat the poor Saxons 
bad to rear the cattle, but that their Norman conquerors ate 
the meat. It is, however, not unreasonable to suppose that 
the Norman warriors troubled themselves bnt little in tend- 
ing the Saxon ox, cow, e<df, iheep, swine, provided only that 
the fattened carcase supplied to their tables good Norman 
beef, veal, mutton, pork ; and that therefore the Saxon names 
of the former might remain current in England, whilst the 
Saxon names of the latter were replaced by others of Nor- 
man extraction. If the history of the Norman conquest had 
perished from our annals. Philology would have supplied us 
with moat convincing proofs of the main feet itself. The 
following passage relating to the subject here discussed, is 
taken from the Preface of an old English Grammar : Nee 
quidem temere contigisse puto, quod animalia viva nomini- 
bus Germanicae originis vocemus, quorum tamen camera 
in nbum paratam originis GallicEc nominibus appellamus; 
puta, bovem, vaccam, vitulum, ovem, porcum, apnim, 
feram, &c., an ox, a cow, a calf, a sheep, a hog, a boar, a 
deer, &c. : sed camem bubulam, vitulinam, ovinam, porci- 
nam, aprugnam, ferinam, — beef, veal, mutton, pork, brawn, 
venison, &c. Sed hinc id ortum putaverim, quod Nor- 
manni milites pascuis, caulis, haris, locisqne quiboavivomm 
animalium cura agebatur, parcius se immiscueriat (quee 
itaque antiqua nomina retinuerunt), quam macellis, culi- 
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nis, meiiRiS, epulis, ubi vel parabantur vel habebantur cibi, 
qui itaque nova nomiaa ab illia sunt adepti (Dr. Wallis'a 
Grammatica Lingus Anglicanse, 1653). 

The peace of the Beren hilts was first dtstnrbed within 
the historical period, by the invasion of the Baltic Sabines ; 
the conquest, however, was not effected by a direct and 
rapid inarch upon Rome. The invaders, during their gra- 
dual passage from the North, had made a permanent settle- 
ment in Italy, and built Cures, their coital, long before 
they came in contact with the natives of Latium ; the Sa- 
bines encroaching still &rther, at last subdued the Latins, 
and established their own religion and customs in Rome. 
When quiet was restored after this revolution, the united 
Sabines and Latins lived during a long period in perfect 
harmony, as is implied by the combined name Populus 
Romauus Quirites, and by the election of the first four 
kings alternately from Latin and Sabine families. 

The last three kings were Tuscans. Under this new 
dynasty, of an entirely difTereot origin, Rome was raised 
to a high pitch of glory and power through the application 
of the superior science of the East All the architectural 
works which have excited such general wonder and asto- 
nishment are attributed to the Tarquins. " Thus did Rome 
build when governed by Etruscan kings: after she became 
free, all great works were at a stand until the republic had 
grown rich by its victories and conquests ; and, when com- 
pared with her oldest works and with those of the Etruscan 
cities, the buildings of imperial Rome make but an incon- 
siderable figure" (Niebuhr, vol. i. p. 127). 
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HEBREW HAMiTE NOT SEMITIC! THREE KINDS OF LAN- 
GUAGES: CONFUSION OF TONGUES AT BABEL: LAN- 
GUAGE NOT A HUMAN INVENTION. 

The original object of this work was to illustrate the 
affinity of the Indo-European languages ; but as the latter 
portioD of it has been unexpectedly taken up with the 
consideration of various Hamite idioms, it has become 
worth while to give, in an appendix, a general sketch of 
the whole Hamite class ; and I shall take occasion to add 
Bome remarks which arise out of the general subject, but 
which could not very well be introduced elsewhere. 

Among Philologists the Hebrew and allied dialects have 
been included under the general name of Semitic, because 
Hebrew itself was the language of liie Israelites, the 
descendants of Shem; but this arrangement is plainly ob- 
jectionable from the circumstance, that the Canaanitish or 
Punic idiom, an acknowledged Hamite dialect, evinces a 
close affinty with Hebrew. Mr. Beke, in his ** Origines 
Biblioe," was the first to place this obvious inconsistency 
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in its proper light, and to meet the difiealty by elAsufy'- 
ing the Hebrew with the other acknowlec^^ dialeetsbf 
Ham. ■/ 

He Bays : My reasons for attributing a Mitzrhe, aiid 
therefore Hamidsh, origin to the so-called Semitie 'laR>- 
guages, are as follows : When the Almighty, for bis swn 
good purposes, was pleased to call Abraham from his native 
country— the land of the Aipbaxadites or Chaldees — fire* 
into the country of Anun, and afterwards into that of 
Canaan, one of two things must necessarily hare had plaee ; 
either that the inhabitants of these latter countries qtoke 
the same language as himself, or else that he acquired the 
knowledge of the foreign tongues spoken by these people 
during his residence in the coantries in which they were 
vernacular. That they all made use of the same language 
cannot be im^ned. Eren if it be assumed that the de- 
scendants of Arphaxad, Abraham's ancestor, and the Aratii- 
ites, in whose territories Terah and bis funily first totdc up 
their reudence, spoke the same language, or, at the furthest, 
merely dialects of the same original Shenoitish tongue, we 
cannot suppose that this language would have resembled 
those which were spoken by the Hamitish Canaanites aiid 
Philistines, in whose countries Abraham afterwards ao- 
joamed, unless we at the same time contend that the con- 
funon of tongues at Babel was practically int^rative ; 
we have no alternative, therefore, as it would seem, bnt to 
consider (as, in fact, is the plmn and obvious int«pretation 
of the circumstances) that Abraham, having travelled from 
his native place (a distance of above five hundred miles) to 
** the south country," the land of the Philistines, where be 
" sojourned many days," he and his &mily would have 
acquired the language of the people amongst whom they 
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tkua took up their residence. But, intWpGiideiitly of the 
ttbeve argumeuts, how are we to explain tlie orif^n of the 
Arabic language ? This is clearly not of Aramitish d«iva- 
tion : it is the language which was spoken by the country- 
men of Uagar, amongst whom Ishmael was taken by her 
t» reside, and with whom he and his descendants speedily 
became mixed up and completely identified. Among these 
people it is not possible that the slightest portion of the 
Aramitish tongue of Abraham should have existed before 
the time of Ishmael ; nor can it be conceived that the Mitz- 
ritish descendants of the Utter would have acquired that 
language through him. I apprehend, indeed, that the Mitz- 
ridsh origin of the Arabic language is a &ct which cannot 
be disputed ; and, if this &ct be conceded, there remains 
no ^ternatire but to admit — indeed it is a mere truism to 
say — that the Hebrew, which is a cognate dialect with the 
Arabic, must be of common ori^n with that language, and 
consequently, of Mitzritish derivation also. And, in truth, 
when we consider the subject dispassionately, and unbiassed 
by the assumptions (for they are nothing more) that the 
Hebrew tongue must necessarily be of Shemitish deriva- 
tion, because the Israelites who spoke it were descended 
paternally irom Shem ; and that it possesaes a peculiar cha- 
racter on account of its having been chosen by the Almighty 
as the medium through which his law should be promul- 
gated: although there is no such peculiar sanctity or merit 
attributed to the Greek language, in which has been pre- 
served to us the Gospel " of a better covenant, which was 
established upon better promises :" we can have no difficulty 
in conceiving how a &mily like that of Jacob, going down 
to settie in a foreign country, and forming alliances with 
tike inhabitants of tiiaC country, should, in the course of a 
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couple of centuries, have lost their own ian^ua^, aui bftvc 
•df^tei) that of the people among;8t whom they bad beeoHe 
domiciled. It may be remarked in illustratian, that >tbe 
French Huguenots vho came over into Kn^land about t^ 
year 1685, in consequence of the rerocation of the eitice of 
Nantes, and by whom a sort of colony was formed in Spital- 
fields, have, in less than a century and a half^ lost alihost 
every thing derived from the country which they left, 
except their names (Beke's Origines Bibticfe, p. 230). 

In addidon to the aiguments adduced hy Mr^ Beke,to 
show that Hebrew was a Mitzrite dialect, I would observe 
that there appears to have been a peculiar fitness in the 
law of Jehovah being proclaimed to the nations at that 
period in a Hamite tongue. It has been often noticed as 
B pTovidenUal dispeosaUon, that the New Testament was 
written in Greek, which was a kind of universal language 
at the commencement of the Christian era ; and a siiB^ 
reason seems to have led to the selectioa of Hebrew for the 
record of the Old Testament. It is most certain that Hamite 
dialects were in current use throughout the whole East in 
the first ages of the world ; end it is at least probable that 
the language of the first two universal empires, the Assyrian 
and Persian, was Hamite. In the West, also, the language 
of Ham was early made iiuniliar by the daring ent^rises 
of the Tyrians and Phenicians, and the numerous c(donies 
from Egypt ; but if, in addition to these, the Pelasgians, 
Tyrrhenians, and Tuscans were of Hamite ori^, the lan- 
guage of Ham must have been actually vernacular over a 
vast extent of country in tlie West. From the time of 
Moses, then, and during the existence of the first two em- 
pires when Hamite dialects were in vc^ue, a Hamite dialect 
wonld necessarily form the most general medium of com- 
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mmueatioa ; but wlwn the seat of empire wai removed to 
tbe Weat, Rod establiBbed among the Greeks and Romam 
where Japhite dialects now prerailed, a J^hite idiom 
became best adapted for that purpose, and acccndingly 
Greek was selected for pubUshinj^ abroad ihe new reve* 
lation. 

The most learned philologists of the present day, have 
included all known languages under tliree great classes or 
genera, wbicli are distinguished from, eoe another by 
strongly marked charac^rs. 

(1). Languages composed of monosyllabic roots incapa- 
ble of composition, and, therefore, without any organisation, 
without any forms of graminar ,- to tbia class belong the 
Chinese idioms, in which we find noUiing but ndied root% 
and in which the shades of meaning are detenniued not by 
grammatical relations, hut by the position of words in a 
sentence. 

(2). Languages coi&posed of monosyllabic roots, but 
capable of compositioii which giret rise to nearly the whole 
of their organisation, and grammar; to this family belongs 
the Indo-European class ef languages, and all idioms not 
otherwise included under numbers 1 and 2, and of which 
the grammatical forms are still Tcsolvable into their simplest 
elements. 

(9). Langui^es, whose vei1>al roots conskt of two sylla- 
bles, and require three consonuits.for the expression of 
their fundamental meaning; this cla^ is limited to the 
Semitic langus^es, and its grammatical structure is pro- 
duced, not only by composition after the manner of the 
second class, but also by a mere internal modification of the 
root (Comp. Gram. p. 113). In tlie same passage, Bopp 
quotes A. W. V^ Schlegel's arrangement, which is to the 
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giaminatiGBle ; (2) les langues qui etnploient dea sMmm^ 
(8) et les Ungues a inflesions. 

It is quite a common (pinion, ibunded upon thejnKNt 
obvious meaning of Gen. x., tliat ttiere are in the world 
three kinds of lang^u^^es, whicb have been dednced je- 
Dpectively from the three Bons of Noah. This |^eiMH«t and 
popular idea coinrades sufficiently, in a general way, witfa 
the Bfnendfic conclusions of philologists ; but when we oome 
to particularize and arrange the various known idioms of 
the globe, we find ourselves completely at 6iult.. The 
Indo-European languages indeed coincide closely with die 
Japhite class ; but if the Hebrew and related dialects con- 
stitute the Senutic femily, the Hamite division can ctmust 
only of the Coptic, Sahidic, and other old Egyptian dia- 
lects ; for no one has ever thought of classifying the various 
Chinese idioms with the dialects of Ham. Thus a very- 
important and essentially distinct &miiy of languages is 
left entirely out of the account; and the Scripture narra- 
tive is brought into colliuon with the deductions of smence. 
But Mr. Beke has removed this difficulty, by simply re- 
ducing the so-called Semitic dialects, and the old Egyptian 
idioms, into one great Hamitish &mily ; he has thua set at 
liberty the term Semitic to distinguish the Chinese division 
of languages, and he has the merit of reconciling Pbiloli^y 
with Scripture to this extent. 

Having previously shown, at some length, in what man- 
ner the descendants of Shem overspread the extensive 
i^ions of China, he proposes the following classificadon of 
th« three great iamilies of languages : 
- Under this view, the languages of the earth, like all the 
races of people among whom they are^poken, must be 
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r«dueiMe to three distinct groups; and from what has 
rvenlted from the philol<^cal researches of the present day, 
there is every reason to believe, that this will be the ulti- 
mate conclusion upon the subject. 

( 1 ). The Japhthicish class (compriung the so-called Indo- 
Ettropean fianily), — whether spoken by the desceodante of 
" Oomer, and Magog, and Madai," in Eastern Asia, or by 
those of ** Javan, and Tubal, find Meshech, and Tiras," in 
Asia Minor and Europe, — has been already suffitnently 
analysed, to admit of its rank beii^ determined in the 
table of the languages of the earth. 

(3). The Hamidsh class will consist : — of the Cushitish 
&mily of the iangui^es of Upper Egypt and Central and 
Southern Africa; of the MitzriUsh &mily of the Arabic, 
and its derivative, the Ethiopic of Abyssinia ; the language 
of Mitzraim Proper, and its representative, the Hebrew, 
with its two dialects, the Chaldee and Syriac; and the 
Berber, and other native languages of the North of Africa ; 
and of the Canaanitish fomily, of which the only fragments 
still preserved, are the Phoenician significant proper names 
mentioned by Sanchoniatho, and the specimen of the Punic 
or Cartliaginian language exhibited in one of the plays 
of Plautus. 

(•?). The Shemitish class of languages yet remains, 
which must be deemed to consist, generally, of the Chinese, 
the Polynesian languages of the South Seas, and the 
Mexican, and other American dialects; with this class, 
however, philologists are confessedly far less acquainted 
than with either ttf the other two (p. 23ii). 
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Ciclihom's unhappy terra " Semitic," has produced amtk 
coafuston, and even led to grave error, Mr. Beke stabeA: 
That the difBcutty vhich haa existed in accoimting fwtbe 
manifest resemblance between the so-called Semitic Ihh* 
g^uages, and the Hamitish dialects of Canaan and PhcenibiB) 
has led even Mr. Conybeare to depart &om the generally 
sonnd principles of criticism and interpretation whic^ he 
has Uid down, so &r as to say, " There seems no good 
reason to ascribe diversities of language to tlie origiiMd 
ramifications of the Noachian family ; whether we ascribe 
that diversity to the dispersion of Babel, or, wit^ many 
orthodox commentators, suppose the miracle then recorded, 
to have consisted rather in a temporary confusion of mind, 
producing as its effect, a corresponding confusion of ex- 
pression, rather than to any miraculous change in the per- 
manent dialects, and refer their subsequent diversities to 
the operation of gradual causes arising from long sepani- 
rion, distant emigrations, and new associations, constantly 
modifying the simplicity of earlier language. Whichever 
of these views we may adopt, there seems no authority 
whatever for attributing distinct tongues to the immediate 
&milies of Noah's first descendants, rather than to subse- 
quent causes, which may have blended bother in a course 
of common emigration, the members of different Noatdtian 
houses." But, (continues Mr. Beke,) the idea of an abso- 
)nte and permanent change of dialect, is more strictly in 
accordance with the literal meaning of the Scriptural 
account of the confusion of tongues, than the suppoutioo, 
that the consequences of that miraculous occurrence were 
of a temporary nature only, and that tiie whole of the pre- 
sent diversities in the langn^^ of the world, are to be 
referred to the gradual operation of subsequent causes, 
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bowcrer nacwBary it may have been conudered to qualify 
that literal meaning, in order to obviate die difficulties 
v^idt were imagined to attend- it. And, indeed, the diffi- 
culties consequent upon the supposition, that tlie confusion 
id tongues at B^tel was not of a permanent character, are 
evee greater than those which the contrary opinion has 
^pearad to involve; for bow, upon Buch a supposition, 
aiie we to explain the process by which has arisen the 
manifest want of connexion between the Arabicand cogra.te 
tiutgues, and the Indo-European or Japhthitish languages 
of the surrounding countries of India, Persia, Media, Asia 
Minor, and Greece ; which process, unquestionably, cannot 
have been one of gradual change, arising irom " long sepa- 
ration and distant emigrations;" whilst the Celtic, the 
Teutonic, and the RossiaQ, all which languages have mani- 
festly been sobjected to the operation of those causes in 
the highest degree, sdll retain the characterisdcs of those 
other Japhthitish tongues, from which, during so many 
ages, they have been altc^ther separated (Orig. BibL 
f. 231). 

Another objecdon against the theory of the gradual 
operation of subsequent causes, is the fact, that in tracing 
back languages to their original seats, instead of becoming 
more assimilated to one another, their characterisdc differ- 
ences stand out more prominendy, and are more sharply 
defined. Also, if long separadon and distant emigration 
exercised any influence in forming the character of Celtic, 
Gothic, Sclavonian, much of their economy must have 
borne the stamp of chance and caprice ; whereas, " the law 
of their variation proves indisputably, that they are original 
and individual langu^es of great internal strictness" (See 
Part i. cb. 4). 
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28i APl^ENfilX. 

The various pbenomena, whi<^ are ofFereii tooaricwisn- 
deration by CtHnparadve Philology, in a manner compel 
us to assume some supernatural agency to acoouitt for «be 
exisdng diversity of languages i but commentators do mot 
agree in the explanation of the Scriptural pass^es wbiiA 
bear on the subject The rationalist Eichhorn btiiHf 
states, that two different myths on the coufosion of lan- 
guages, are tacked blether in the book of Genesis ; the 
one preserved id the name of Babel, which related that 
mankind were dispersed by the direct interventimi of the 
Almighty; the other, connected with the name of Peleg, 
which stated, that Noah portioned ont tlie world among hU 
posterity. The common opinion, which attribnles t^ 
diversity of languages to the transaction at Babel, certunly 
does involve a di£Scnlty which ought to be lairly met, and 
deserves our serious consideration. Commentators and 
historians, who conceive the earth to have been divided in 
the time of Pel^, at a period anterior to the confusion of 
tongues, and to the dispersion consequent upon it, are 
hardly consistent with themselves; for the division of the 
earth among the collecdve posterity of Noah, as previously 
recorded in Gen. x., was conducted peaceably and method- 
ically, according to their tongaes, families, and nations, 
which procedure implies, that a diversity of languages was 
then established; on the contrary, the subsequent Ikcts, 
related afterwards in Gen. xl., were of a turbulent diarao- 
ter, and, as I believe, did not affect the whole human raoe, 
but concerned only that portion of mankind, who were 
especially distinguished by the title " sons of men." 
Indeed, I cannot but think, that Eichliorn had sonie grounds 
for concluding, that ch. x. and xi. contained statements 
which unfolded different views, if we confine these diap- 
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ten, aeeording to tlie common idea, to one and tlie game 
erent: But, in reality, does any necesMty for Boch a 
Utaitafioii exist? the true solution of the difficulty, and the 
gorrert understanding of the subject, depend entirely, in 
Aty^opinion, on the negative answer to this query; and I 
atiaii now give my reasons for concludiug that the two 
ohapters relate the history of two entirely different 
erents. 

First : — From the silence observed on the point, we have 
reason to infer, that Uie Antediluvians were of one lan- 
ga»ge and of one speech ; and it has always struck me, 
that the diversity of tongues in the new world, held some 
necessary relation to the curtailment of life, and the altered 
circumstances of man ; and that it would have been intro- 
duced, even if no sui^ transaction as that at Babel had 
token place. 

Agun: It is particularly noticed, that the people 
engaged in that transactiDn were " the sons of men ;" 
" And the Lord came down to see the nty, and the tower, 
which the sons of men builded" (Gen. xi. 5). Now since 
this phrase occurs just before with a particuhir meaning, as 
explained in Part iii. ch. 1, there can be no good reason 
for supposbg, that it is used again so soon afterwards in a 
completely different sense. The just inference, therefore, 
is, that tlie infidel Hamites were alone engaged in the 
structure of Babel; whilst the division of the earth by 
tongues and nations, affected the whole posterity of Noah. 
I may add that Moses, at s subsequent period, in referrit^ 
to these early occurrences, still keeps them asuniler as two 
distinct events ; and mentions them in the same order, as 
ill the previous history (Deut. xxxti. 7). 
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" Remember thou the days of old, 
Consider the yean of many generations ; 
Aak thy father, and he will show thee. 
Thy ddera, and they will tell &ee (thai) 
When the Mo«t High portioned out the DfttionB (Qen. i,J,' 
When he scattered the "aonH of men" (Gen. xi.). 
He settled the boundaries of the peoples 
By the number of the children of Israel ; 
For the portion of Jehovah is his people ; 
Jacob, the roeasnre of hit inheritance." 



By tiuB mode of interpreladon, we gun a clear and coa- 
ststent narrative of two distinct and important eTents ; md 
entirely get rid of EJckfaom's imputation, that this part of 
the Saered History is made up of two independent and 
inconsistent myths. 

The view of the subject here offered for consideratioB, 
posseSBes the advantages above-mentioned ; and the only 
objection that can be raised against it, ties in the strong 
expresraon, " the whole earth was of one language and of 
one speech" (Gen. xi. 1). Now, although attention has 
not been drawn to any particular meaning of the words 
"the whole earth" in thu passage; yet the phrase itself 
has been thoroughly discussed in the acconnt of the flood, 
as connected with Geology. Whilst all writers cannot but 
agree, that the deluge was universal in regard to man ; 
there are many respectable authors who argue, even from 
the terms of Scripture, that the fiood was only a local csHw- 
trophe in respect of the whole globe. It is remarked, that 
the word pn, besides its extensive meaning ot " the earth," 
is as often used in the more limited sense of " land, coun- 
try;" the land of Canaan, of Egypt, &c; and in the New 
Testament we meet with the expression, " there was dark- 
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ness over the whole earth (of Caiiuaii, ttf' itXitv mv ytiv, 
Mark xv. 33). In the history of Babel, the sense of die 
words is much more clearly defised, than in the account of 
the flood i for the ambiguous phrase, which may signify 
either " the whole earth," t» "all tlie land," is here deter- 
mined to the more limited meaning by the other specific 
phrase, " the sons of men," or the infidel Hamites. 

Some trifling philosophers have asserted that language 
iteelf is a human invention ; and they have been at some 
puns to show the gradual progress which it made from the 
unmeaning sounds of the savage to the eloquent articola- 
tka of civilized man. This gratuitous assumption is directly 
opposed to the express declaraCioa of Scripture, that Adam 
was created with the perfect use of all his faculties, and 
among the rest, with that of speech; and it is equally 
inconsistent with die subsequent history of Noah : the 
philosophical theory, therefore, would be beneath notice 
on. ibat account ; but I introduce it here for the sake of 
the philological remarks that may be connected with it, 
wid which afford an independent refutadon of it. 

Fr. Schl^el, in his treadse oo the Language and Phi- 
losophy of tiie Hindoos, has devoted a chapter to the con- 
sideiadon oi the origin of laoguages, in which he says: 
The various hypotheses oonceming their otipn would have 
completely fallen to the ground, or at least would have 
anumed quite a different form, if tbey had been deduced 
froA historical ioveadga^on, instead of being drawn from 
the imagination only. In particular, it b quite an arbi- 
trary and erroneous assumption, that langu^^s had their 
origin in every case in the same manner. On the contrary, 
the difference of languages in this point of view is so great, 
that it wonid be an easy task to bring forward some one 
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idiom to support any of the liypotlieses hitherto oiade on 
the subject If, for example, we look into a Mantchou 
dictionary, we observe with surprise that the greater part 
of the language conusts of words imitative of the sense ; 
and, in fact, if Mantchou constituted an important class of 
idioms, and other languages of a similar nature occurred to 
any extent, we could not but acquiesce in the opinion, 
which derives speech in general from the prindple of imi- 
tation. From this particular case, however, we discover 
the shape which languages formed on this princ4)le must 
assume; and we are compelled to give up Uie idea of 
deriving, in this way, other tongues which present a totally 
different appearance. If, now, we direct our attention to 
the Indo-European class, we find that in German the num- 
ber of words which imitate the sense is still considerable in 
itself though quite insignificant when compared with those 
in Mantchou : in Greek they become fewer, and sdll more 
so in Latin ; and, in Sanskrit, they so entirely disappear, 
that even the possibility of such an origin for the whole 
class is no longer tenable. If we consult Fhilolc^y as to 
the origin of Sanskrit — the source and model of this &raily 
of languages — she is silent on the main question, but re- 
turns a most conclusive answer on one very important point : 
Sanskrit is not the result of a mere physical effort at uttei^ 
ance and an imitation of external sounds, gradually built up 
by successive improvements into an artificial and regular 
form; on the contrary, &is language supplies one ptoof 
more, if further proof were needed, that man did not, in 
every region, begin his earthly career in the condition of a 
dumb brute, and gradually attain unto speech by long and 
UboriooB attempts : it rather shows that, if not every wherej 
at least in India and Iran, the subtlest reason and clearest 
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perception had been in operation trom the very fint ; San- 
skrit itself is the work and product of such reason and per- 
ception, for it expresses not figuratively, but directly, the 
most abstruse metaphysical ideas and the whole range <^ 
our consdoosness ( Fr. Schl^el, book i. ch. 5). 

But setting aside Scripture and Philology, let us have 
recourse to ezperieuce and to real facts. The following 
questions have naturally been asked, and we may reason- 
ably demand a satigfoctory answer before yielding up our 
belief to those philosophers who advocate the invention of 
language by man. " Theorists talk of the invention of words 
by savages, as if it were one of the easiest matters in the 
world. We beg to ask whether they invent any new words 
(that is, original words) now-a-days f and if not, when the 
process ceased — and why f We believe it to be almost as 
easy to create a new particle of matter, as for a man, savage 
or civilized, to invent a fresh verbal root, and make it pass 
current as such. How many vocables have the Chinese 
added to their stock during the last three thousand years ? 
or where do we find any recent terms not formed by deriva- 
tion or composition from previously existing elemental*" 
(Quart. Rev. vol. Ivii. p. 102.) 

If Sanskrit, from it^ metaphysical cliaracter and freedom 
from onomatopeia, or the imitation of sounds, is opposed to 
the natural origin of language as a human invention, that 
supposition is equally inadmissible from the circumstance, 
that the very oldest idiom in the whole Indo-European 
series is the most richly furnished with the grammatical 
relations of case, tense, &c. ; from which it would appear 
that the natural tendency of language, as of too many oUier 
human talents, is to deteriorate. It has been forcibly re- 
marked that the history of alt languages, and of their pro- 
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gresBive developmeat, conveys this important fact to us: 
that tlie older a language is, and the nearer its original, the 
more complete and perfect are its grammatical forms : this 
is so strictly true, that were two hitherto unknown words 
presented to bim, the etymologist might decide with cer- 
tunty upon their comparative antiquity by mere inspection 
(Foreign Quarterly Review, voL x. p. 876). 

Mitford, in discussing the question of the Homeric era, 
has occasion to combat the following position : " That most 
curious machine, the formation of the Greek tongue in its 
several tenses, cases, and numbers, was all perfect and 
complete when Homer wrote. It was impos^ble for his 
language to have arrived at that summit of excellence to 
which tittle improvement or addition was made afterward, 
unless the speakers were also arrived near Uie summit of 
social life and civil government." The learned critic, says 
Mitfoid, seems not sufficienUy to have adverted to the 
common and known progress of languages. They are often 
found most complex in barbarous times, and simplify with 
the progress of civilization. The Anglo-Saxon had cases and 
a dual number, whidi it lost before the mixture of Norman 
French bad formed our present language ; and the Greek 
dual is scarcely seen but in tbe old authors. But the gene- 
ral form and character of every language became fixed in 
barbarous ages, beyond the power of learning to alter. 
Those of the Greek were, indeed, wonderfully happy ; but 
had they not been bo delivered down from times of dark- 
ness, all the philosophy of the brightest ages could not 
have added a number, a tense, or a case (voL i. p. 266). 

There seems to have existed, in regard to Philology, a 
sensitive dread of admitting any agency not human; but, 
as Mr. Prichard justly observes, it seems incumbent on 
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those who reject the Scriptural account (of a confusion of 
tongues) on the ground of its making a reference to a 
sapernatural, and, as it may be termed, an unknown 
agency, to fumiab us with some account of the first exist- 
ence of our spedes which does not imply events, at least 
equally miraculous; unless the events which certainly took 
place can be understood in a different way from that in 
which the Sacred Scriptures represent them, we may 
mtionally adhere to the whole of the same testimony, as 
involving the operation of no other causes than such as are 
both proved and are sufficient to account for the phenomena 
(Celtic Nations, p. 12). 
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Bt/ the game Author. 



ESSAYS ON THE ANTEDILUVIAN AGE ; 

n which are pointed out ite relative portion and dose 
the general scheme of Providence. 
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